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ANGEL 

CHAPTER I 

"PATIENCE ON A GATE" 

TT was the middle of March in the North- West 
^ Provinces, and the hot weather had despatched 
several heralds to Ramghur, announcing its imminent 
approach. Punkahs were swinging lazily in 
l^rrack rooms, the annual ice notice had made a 
round of the station, many families had quitted the 
sweltering cantonments for the misty Himalayas, and 
the brain fever bird had arrived! Moreover, the 
red-capped tennis boys were on half-pay, the polo 
ground was abandoned, the club reading-room had 
cancelled all the ladies' papers, and its long dim 
verandah presented a melancholy vista of empty 
chairs. 

Outside in the gardens, and all over the district, 
cork trees, acacias, and stately teak upheld their 
naked branches, as if in agonised appeal to a pitiless 
blue sky, whilst their leaves, crisp and shrivelled, 
choked the neighbouring nullahs, or were chased up 
and down the dusty plains and roads by a howling 
hot wind. 

At a comer where two of these roads met, and 
about a mile from the club, stood a large irr^ular bun- 
galow, with a thatched roof and walls of a vivid pink 
complexion, as if it were blushing, — as well.it might, 
— ^for its straggling and neglected compound. The 
gate of this was closed, and through its wooden bars 
a white-faced shabby little girl was gazing intently. 
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Otherwise the premises appeared to be deserted, 
the servants were presumably smoking and gossip- 
ing in the bazaar, the stables were empty, the 
very dogs were out No, there was not a living 
creature to be seen, except a couple of quarrelsome 
crows and this solitary child. Although Angel 
Gascoigne had elevated herself by standing on the 
second rung of the gate, she was unable to lean com- 
fortably on the top bar, but peered below like some 
caged creature, for she was remarkably small for her 
age. Indeed, if any of her acquaintance had been 
suddenly called upon to name it, they would have 
answerexl, " Oh — Angel ! She is about six." Never- 
theless it was nine years, and long, long years to 
Angel, since she had come into the world in a damp 
little bungalow in distant Dalhousie. 

She wore a limp cotton frock, a pinafore to corre- 
spond, black stockings, much darned at the knees, 
and shapeless sand shoes ludicrously large for her 
fairy feet Her arms and head were bare, the latter 
covered with a mane of sun-bleached locks ; her face 
was small, pinched, and prematurely wise, but the 
features were delicate, and the whole countenance 
was illuminated by a pair of painfully wistful blue 
eyes. The child's pose was touching. She looked 
exactly what she was — forlorn, desolate and neglected. 
For a whole hour she remained motionless at her 
post, and while she watched and waited, various 
vehicles had passed ; among these, a large landau 
containing two languid women propped up with 
cushions and waving date leaf fans. They smiled 
and nodded affably to Angel, and as they rolled 
slowly by, young Mrs Gordon said to the lady who 
was taking her for an airing : 

"There is that poor child of Mrs Wilkinson's. 
What a weird little face! It is positively di^raceful 
the way she is overlooked and left to servants." 

" Yes," agreed her companion. " The result of ber 
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mother's second marriage. Colonel Wilkinson is 
wrapped up in his bank-book and his boys. Mrs 
Wilkinson is wrapped up in her clothes. I do believe 
that woman's heart is composed of a reel of cotton I 
and unfortunate Cinderella is left in the kitchen — 
there is no fairy godmother for her. She ought to 
have been sent home years ago," continued Mrs Jones, 
with the authority of one who is dealing with her 
fSriend's expenditure. 

"There is no doubt of that," assented Mrs 
Gordon, — a very pretty Irish girl who had recently 
come to India as the wife of a civilian. — " Some one 
told me the other day, that Angel is twelve years 
of age." 

"Oh dear, no," replied Mrs Jones, with a touch 
of irritation, " I remember when she was bom. I 
remember her mother when she came up to Simla, 
such a lovely girl, and that is not more than ten 
years ago. She had a host of admirers, and of course 
she took the least desirable; handsome, penniless, 
reckless Tony Gascoigne. They could not have done 
worse, either of them, if they had tried." 

"And now since he is dead, and his widow has 
married again, it seems to me that it is poor little 
Gascoigne who suffers for that foolish match," de- 
clared the other lady. "The child should be at 
school — ^if only the money was forthcoming." 

"But with Colonel Wilkinson's economies, and 
Lena Wilkinson's extravagances, there is not much 
prospect of that^^ rejoined Mrs Jones, and the subject 
dropped. 

The landau was succeeded by a smart victoria, in 
which was seated a stiff-backed lady in a dainty 
muslin gown. This was Mrs Dawson, the Judge's 
wife, who vouchsafed no notice of Angel beyond a 
glance of stern disapproval. Next came an ekka 
packed with chattering native women, who laughed 
and made merry signals to the little figure on the 
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gate, but the child took no notice of their blandish- 
ments, her face still retained its expression of rigid 
expectation. At last she stirred, there was a faint 
sound of muffled hoofs in the sandy lane which 
bordered the compound wall, and in another moment 
two men on horseback came into sight These were 
comrades, who chummed together in a dilapidated 
bungalow at the back of Colonel Wilkinson's abode. 
The slight dark man, riding a few paces in advance, 
was Philip Gascoigne, a Royal Engineer, reputed to 
be the owner of the hardest head and the softest 
heart in the station. His companion, following on a 
flea-bitten grey, was Wilfred Shafto, subaltern in a 
crack regiment of native cavalry, a loose jointed, long 
legged youth, whose curly locks, gay blue eyes, and 
admirable profile, went far to justify his nickname of 
" Beauty Shafto." Besides his good looks, Shafto 
was endowed with an exuberant vitality and a stock 
of animal spirits, that even the hot weather failed to 
subdue. Both he and his chum were popular in the 
cantonment, being keen soldiers, cheery comrades, 
and, above all, good fellows ; but Shafto only was a 
universal favourite, for he was a ladies' man. Yet, 
strange to say, it was not Shafto but Gascoigne who 
reined up in order to speak to the little girl at the 
gate. He merely gazed, grinned, and jeered, saying, 
" Hullo, a case of confined to barracks, young 'un ! — in 
disgrace ^ain, eh ? I say, there's a five act tragedy 
in that face, Phil. Don't be late for rackets," and 
shaking up his old Arab, he heartlessly cantered 
away. 

"Well, Angel, what's the meaning of this?" in- 
quired Gascoigne, leaning over his pony's neck. 
" Not in trouble, I hope ? " 

The child raised her great eyes to his, and slowly 
shook her head. 

" Then what is the matter ? " he repeated. " What 
have you been doing now ? " 
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^Fve not been doing anything," she protested in 
a clear but woful treble. "Mother and Colonel 
Wilkinson have gone to Dolly Tollemache's birthday 
party, and taken all the children — but — I had — " 
here two crystal tears escaped from her long lashes — 
" no hat" 

"Poor little soul!" exclaimed Gascoigne, "that 
was bad luck. What happened to your hat ? " 

" Beany threw it in the tank, and oh — I wanted to 
go so much." Her voice rose to a pitiful wail as she 
added, "Dolly is my friend — and there was a bran 
pie." 

" And I am your friend as well as Dolly, am I not ? " 
he urged. 

" Oh yes," and she gazed up at him with swimming 
eyes. " Of course — ^you are my cousin Philip — but 
you don't live with me, and I am so miserable," she 
faltered. "The servants push me about, and the 
children pinch me, and Colonel Wilkinson calls me 
a liar and — a little devil." 

Here she broke down and, resting her head on her 
skinny arms, sobbed hysterically. 

" He did not mean it, Angel," protested her cousin. 
" I am sure Colonel Wilkinson was not in earnest ; he 
is a kind-hearted man, and looks the soul of good 
humour." 

*^ Looks I *^ she flashed out furiously. " Yes, and he 
is good-humoured with the children, but you should 
see him when the bearer brings his account, or when 
a shop bill comes in. I wish you saw his looks then ! 
And he hates me. Only this morning he said I 
was a viper on his hearth, and a curse. Oh," with 
another outburst, " I wish I was dead — like my own 
father." 

Gascoigne dismounted hastily and putting his 
hand upon her shoulder, said, "Come, Angel, this 
is very bad. You are a silly child, and imagine 
things — it's all the hot weather, and you are feeling a 
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bit slack, and out of sorts. You will soon be up in 
the hills, gathering pine cones and orchids." 

" No, indeed I shan't," she rejoined, as she raised 
her head and confronted him with an expression of 
despair on her small tear-stained face. " Mother says 
she can't afford it this year. She is going to send 
baby to Mrs Browne, but we must all stay down. 
Oh, how I hate Ramghur," and her eyes roved over 
their brick coloured, dusty surroundings, " I wish I 
was dead." 

" My poor Angel ! this is melancholy news. Why 
should you cut yourself off at the age of nine ? I hope 
you have a long, and merry life before you." 

" Why should I live ? " she demanded fierceljtj " no 
one wants mey 

" Don't you think your mother wants you ? " 

" No," she answered breathlessly in gasps, " she has 
the children — ^she would never miss me. They went 
off in the bullock bandy, so dressed up and noisy, 
Pinky in mother's own blue sash, all going to enjoy 
themselves, and not one of them even looked back. 
The servants are at a funeral, and I've been alone 
the whole evening." 

This pitiful tale was illustrated by a pathetic little 
face streaming with tears. 

" Now then, listen to me, Angel," said the young 
man, impressively, " I believe you've been running 
about in the sun, and have got a touch of fever, and 
besides, you take things too much to heart" 

" No, I don't," she answered passionately, " every- 
one says I have no heart — and no one cares for me." 

" That's bosh," he protested, " your mother cares — 
and so do I." Here he stooped, and dried her tears 
with his own handkerchief. 

" Do you really, cousin Phil ? " suddenly seizing his 
hand with her hot nervous fingers. " Really — not 
make-believe ? " 

" I never make-believe — ^really." 
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" Then — I am — glad," and now the elf clasped his 
ann, and looked up at him fixedly, " for I do love you, 
as much as mother, yes, and more than the whole big 
world." 

"That's a large order, my child," stroking her 
cheek. "You have not seen the world yet — ^you 
won't repeat that in ten years' time. And now I must 
be ofTy or I shall be late. Look here," speaking from 
the saddle, " I'll come over to-morrow morning, and 
ask your mother if I may take you for a drive. How 
will that be, eh ? " 

" Not," clapping her hands ecstatically, " with Sally 
Lunn ! " 

" Why not with Sally, and for a good ten mile spin 
into the country beyond the railway." 

" Oh, how splendid. And it's moonlight too ! I 
shan't sleep one wink for thinking of to-morrow." 

" In that case I warn you, I shall leave you behind," 
he announced as he gathered up his reins. " Cheer 
up. Angel, and don't let me hear any more about 
dying. Good-bye," and wheeling his impatient pony, 
he turned her head towards the maidan, and galloped 
away over the flat parade ground which lay between 
the bungalow and the club, raising as he went, a cloud 
of red dust. 

Angel stood motionless staring after him, till a huge 
peepul tree hid him from her gaze. " A drive in his 
beautiful dc^cart," she said to herself, " with its dark 
blue cushions and red wheels, and crazy Sally, the 
fastest trotter in Ramghur. Phil never took gfrown- 
up ladies for a drive — ^yet she was invited — she hoped 
he would go right through the bazaar so that every- 
one might see them ! The Wallace children and that 
sneering Dodd boy. How delicious ! But what was 
she to do for a hat ? " As she stood pondering this 
momentous question, with an old, care-worn expres- 
sion on her child's face, a fat ayah suddenly appeared 
near the bungalow and shrieked out in Hindustani : 
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"Missy Angel — what you doing there? Come 
away from the road, oh, shameless one! Wicked child, 
without hat or topee. Supper is ready, come there- 
fore at once. Think of what the Colonel Sahib will 
say if he sees thee thus." 

This shrill invocation was all delivered in one 
breath. When it had concluded, the child turned 
about, slipped off the gate, and with unexpected 
alacrity ran up the drive, and was presently swallowed 
by the shadows of a long verandsJi. 



CHAPTER II 

IN THE VERANDAH 

"DEFORE the station clock had chimed six the 
^ following morning, every soul in the Wilkinsons' 
bungalow was astir. The portly head of the house, 
clad in lily white drill, and mounted on a lily white 
charger, had ambled off at daybreak, to preside over 
the cantonment rations. In the long west verandah, 
the bamboo blinds were already down in order to 
keep out the blinding glare, and behind these " chicks " 
the entire family was assembled. Three podgy, pasty 
faced children, were solemnly playing at Bazaar, and 
buying, selling, and chaffering, in ludicrous, but un- 
conscious imitation of their elders. The fourth, was 
a mere spectator in the arms of the fat ayah who 
with her understudy kept order among the infants. 
Occasionally a shrill exclamation, a whimper, or a 
howl, arose from their comer, but taking them en 
fnassfy Beany, Pinky Tod and Baba were unemotional 
and well-behaved infants. They ate well, slept well, 
and conducted themselves sedately. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that they were not fair to see, 
but then we all know that it is better to be good than 
beautiful. A painful illustration of this axiom was 
beside them, in the shape of their half-sister Angel, 
who with puckered brows and compressed lips, was 
labouring away at a hand sewing machine, and turning 
out yards of faultlessly hemmed frills. She was pretty, 
all the ladies said so — indeed, she said so herself — 
but even the dog boy was aware that Missy Angel 
was not good, did not want to be good, and made no 
secret of the terrible fact. Angel assured her brothers 
that it was a thousand times nicer to be wicked. She 
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would not eat cold curry, she refused to go to bed 
at seven o'clock, she laughed at her kind papa, and 
sang when the ayahs scolded her. 

Not far from Angel, squatted the dirzee, a thin, 
grave-eyed man in spotless white clothes and turban. 
He was holding a piece of muslin between two of his 
toes, and cutting down a neatly marked crease, with 
a pair of gigantic scissors. This was Kadir Bux, a 
capable workman, and Mrs Wilkinson's much coveted 
treasure. Nor was Mrs Wilkinson herself idle, 
although she reclined on a long cane lounge, propped 
up with cushions. She was intently occupied in 
trimming a smart evening bodice. One glance 
proved sufficient to assure us that the lady was 
clever with her fingers, for she turned, and twisted 
the lace, with the audacious familiarity of a practised 
hand. It is said, that could they but discover it, 
everyone is endowed with a special gift ; there are 
thousands of mortals who go through life unconscious 
of their own capacities, but Mrs Wilkinson was one of 
these more fortunate beings, who had found her 
mdtier, and gloried in its exercise. She was an 
accomplished milliner, and a really first-class dress- 
maker. In all the province there was not a woman 
who could put in a sleeve, tie a bow, or hang a skirt, 
as well as Angel's mamma. Once upon a time, — 
and that time not very distant, — Mrs Wilkinson had 
been a beauty, but continuous hot seasons on the 
plains, harassing money cares, and indifferent health, 
had combined to filch her of her good looks. There 
were hard lines about her mouth, her cheeks had 
fallen in, and her complexion — only appeared in the 
evening. Of course, in early morning cUshabilUy we 
do not expect to see a lady at her best ; still, her 
carelessly arranged hair was abundant, her features 
were delicate, and her blue eyes had not yet lost 
the power of their spell. Black-lashed, plaintive blue 
eyes, what had they not achieved for their owner? 
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How much she owes to them. What difficulties 
surmounted, what favours granted — what friends. 
They resembled in potency some fabled talisman; 
their mistress had but to wish, look, and possess. 
Fortunately, Mrs Wilkinson's ambition was of a 
moderate character. She merely desired to be the 
best -dressed woman in her circle, that is to say 
station, and hitherto, her pre-eminence had been 
supreme. 

" The Mrs Wilkinson who dresses so well," enjoyed 
a fame that went beyond the bounds of her own 
province, and had even been echoed in much maligned 
Madras. 

Just at present, this celebrity, her eldest bom, and 
her faithful dirzee, were labouring hard, in order to 
maintain this far-reaching reputation. The scene in 
which they slaved was no bad imitation of the work- 
room of some smart dressmaker. Chairs were piled 
with materials, the matting was littered with scraps 
of lace, muslin, and calico; patterns and fashion- 
plates lay scattered around, and in the foreground 
was a wicker dress-stand, surmounted by an exact 
model of Mrs Wilkinson's own graceful figure, — a 
costly but indispensable possession. At this moment 
it was attired in an elaborate white ball skirt and low 
satin bodice, and at a little distance, appeared to be 
one of the party in the verandah. 

To slave for days, nay weeks, at her sewing machine, 
to cut up, contrive and piece, scanty materials ; to 
ponder for hours over patterns, confer with an un- 
imaginative native, cope with failures, and plunge into 
debt, were a few of the drawbacks to Mrs Wilkinson's 
pre-eminence. But inconvenience, anxiety and self- 
denial were forgotten, when she appeared in an in- 
comparable "success," conscious of triumph, aware 
that she was the cynosure of all eyes, and that even 
in church, she absorbed the attention of half the con- 
gr^^tion. It is true, that certain rivals, women with 
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ungrudging husbands, replenished their wardrobes 
from London and Paris. Nevertheless, with even 
these, this talented artiste was able to compete, for 
she was endowed with the gift of wearing, as well as 
of designing, her matchless toilettes. Her figure was 
slender and graceful, and in a smart evening gown, 
with just the least little touch on her cheeks, Mrs 
Wilkinson still held her own in a ball-room ; her 
dancing was perfection, and next to dress, her sole 
passion. 

As for the lady's past, despite her craze for dress 
and dancing, it was extraordinarily monotonous, and 
uneventful. 

Miss Lena Shardlow, a charming but penniless 
orphan, had arrived at Simla, some years before 
this story opens, on a cold weather visit to distant 
relations, who invited her out, in the benevolent hope 
that Lena's pretty face would prove her fortune. If, 
as they afterwards declared, she had played her cards 
properly, Lena might have married a member of 
Council ; it was true that he had already seen the 
grave close over two wives, also that he was neither 
young nor comely, but he could offer Lena a splendid 
position as his wife, and a fine pension as his widow. 
The girl had many admirers — indeed, she was the 
success of the season. Among these admirers, was 
Tony Gascoigne, a feather-brained junior subaltern 
in the Silver Hussars. Tony was handsome and well 
connected, but reckless and impecunious. In an evil 
moment, a brother officer had advised him, " not to 
make a fool of himself with the little Shardlow girl," 
and the warning proved immediately fatal. He married 
her within six weeks — her friends were not present 
at the ceremony — and brought his lovely bride down 
to Umballa in insuppressed triumph. Sad to relate, 
this triumph proved but short-lived — it was cruelly 
slain in the regimental orderly room, and died by the 
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hand of Tony's commanding officer. Colonel St Oriel 
had a strong prejudice against married subalterns, and 
a married subaltern of a year's standing, was only 
surpassed by the notorious miscreant who had actually 
joined his regiment with a wife and a perambulator. 
It was whispered in the mess, that when " the old 
man" received cards and cake, he had actually gnashed 
his teeth. At anyrate, the proud bridegroom was 
sent on detachment within twenty -four hours. A 
year later, when Tony and his wife were on leave in 
the hills, one wet black night, his pony lost his hind 
l^s over the brink of a slippery khud, and Tony's 
book of life was closed at page twenty-three. He 
left a widow and a puny infant in a cheap bungalow, 
not a hundred yards from the scene of the tragedy. 
He also left many debts. At first poor Mrs Gascoigne 
was stunned, then inconsolable, although her kind 
neighbours came forward to her assistance in a fashion 
peculiar to India. For weeks she remained in cloister- 
like seclusion, waiting for the monsoon to abate, 
before returning to England, where it would be her 
fate to live on distant relations, and a pension of 
thirty pounds a year. Ere three months had elapsed, 
it was noticed that Major Wilkinson of the Com- 
missariat, despatched baskets of tempting fruit and 
rare flowers to a certain retired bungalow. These, as 
days went by, he boldly followed in person, and long 
before the year was out, an engagement was an- 
nounced, and all the world of Dalhousie declared, 
that little Mrs Gascoigne had done remarkably well 
for herself, and her child. Major Wilkinson was 
neither young nor dashing, he had also the reputa- 
tion of being "careful with his money." On the 
other hand, he was a sensible man, with savings in 
the Bank of Bengal, and a small property in New 
Zealand. The middle-aged Major was unmistakably 
in love with the pretty blue-eyed widow, but, to 
impart a secret, he had never exhibited the smallest 
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enthusiasm for her offspring, and now that he had 
four sturdy olive branches of his own, indifference 
had developed into unconcealed aversion. Perhaps 
(for he was a model parent) he may have been a little 
jealous of his step-daughter's airy grace, and high- 
bred features. Angel was an aristocrat to the tips 
of her shocking sand-shoes, whilst his own beloved 
progeny were undeniably bourgeois — stumpy, stolid, 
heavy children, whose faces recalled the colour and 
contour of a cream cheese. Although Colonel 
Wilkinson scaled sixteen stone, he was an active, 
bustling man — indeed some people considered him 
" fussy," — an excellent organiser and administrator in 
his official capacity, whilst at home in the domestic 
circle he saw to everything himself, thus relieving his 
Lena of all housekeeping cares. He checked the 
bazaar accounts, gave out the stores, oil and fodder, 
ordered the meals and hectored the servants — ^he even 
instructed the ayah, and harried the milkman ; the 
only person over whom he had no control was the 
dirzee. Consequently Lena had nothing to do, but 
compose costumes, amuse herself and look pretty. 
In her heart of hearts. Angel, her first bom, was her 
mother's favourite child, but no whisper of this weak- 
ness ever escaped her lips. She was too painfully 
aware that Richard was excessively jealous of the 
claims of his family, whom he idolised. 

Of course Angel ought to have been sent home, no 
one was more alive to this duty than her parent, but 
unhappily Mrs Wilkinson had no private income; she 
was compelled to ask for every rupee she expended, 
and it was with difficulty she obtained a slender sum 
for the children's clothes. As for her own toilettes, 
her husband liked to see her in pretty gowns, he was 
proud of them, and of her, but when it came to 
paying — Oh! that was another affair altogether. 
Every bill she presented to him entailed a battle, 
at least an argument, and what of those bills, 
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those frightful bills, she dared not let him 
see? 

If Colonel Wilkinson growled sav^ely when called 
upon to disburse for Angel's meagre wardrobe, how 
could her mother hope for a substantial cheque to 
defray her outfit, passage, and education? Much 
as Colonel Wilkinson disliked the child, he had 
not the heart to open his purse strings and provide 
for her removal to another home and hemisphere. 

Angel was naturally intelligent and had picked 
up the art of reading and writing, without per- 
ceptible labour. The occasional lessons of an 
Eurasian school-mistress had introduced her to the 
multiplication table, and the outlines of history and 
geography. She spoke Hindustani with the facility 
and correctness of an Indian-born child. She could 
sing the " Tazza Ba Tazza," and dance like a nautch 
girl, and the servants alternately bullied and 
feared her. They were all somewhat distrustful 
of " Missy Angel." She knew too much — she was 
too wise. 

As Angel sat on the floor of the verandah, her 
sharp white face bent intently on the needle, her 
thin arm tirelessly turning the handle of the sewing 
machine, her thoughts were not with her task. She 
was wondering why the ayah's sister happened to 
wear a jacket of similar stuff to the piece which was 
sliding through her hands ? Stolen of course — how, 
and when ? Oh, what a pig Anima was ; and it was 
late, and Philip had not come. Had he forgotten 
his promise, he who never forgot a promise? She 
rose stealthily, and went to a "chick," pulled it a 
little aside and peered out Nothing to be seen 
but the brick coloured compound, the sandy drive, 
the cork trees, a quiver in the heated air. 

"Missy Angel, what you doing?" screamed the 
ayah, "what you looking for. Go back and sit 
down." 
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Angel returned to her post with noiseless steps, 
but as she resumed her task, she held up the muslin 
towards the ayah, and said, 

"You see this, Anima? Some is stolen. I was 
only looking for the thief. — Do you know her ? " 



CHAPTER III 

AN EARLY VISIT 

AN IMA ayah pounced upon the gage thus reck- 
-^^ lessly flung at her, and was proceeding to pour 
out the seven vials of her wrath in a lava-like stream, 
when, luckily for her challenger, the sound of hoofs 
outside, a spurred heel on the steps, created a diversion. 
Then a man's voice called up, " Hullo, Lena, are you 
at home ? " 

Instantly the dirzee seized the half-clad figure in 
his arms, and eloped with it indoors, whilst Angel 
sprang to the blind, dragged it back, and ushered 
in Philip Gascoigne. 

" Well, little one," he said, taking her limp hand in 
his, " how are you to-day? Lena, please don't move." 
For Mrs Wilkinson had struggled up, and now sat 
erect on her long cane lounge, vainly endeavouring to 
make the end of her old tea gown, cover the toes 
of her shabby slippers. 

" I'm only going to stay five minutes," continued 
her visitor, seating himself astride a chair. " How did 
you enjoy the children's party?" 

" Not much," she answered with a laugh. 

" And Angel— not at all, eh ? " 

"Angel!" cried Mrs Wilkinson, suddenly raising 
her voice, "do stop that horrible machine, and run 
away and learn your lessons." 

Angel paused in her labours, drew her beautifully 
marked eyebrows together, and looked curiously at 
her mother. Then she rose, handed her frill to the 
dirzee, and obediently withdrew, vanishing through 
one of the many doors into the interior of the bunga- 
low — ^but not to learn her lessons. Oh no, she went 
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straight to Mrs Wilkinson's bedroom, hunted about for 
a certain library book, and settled herself comfortably 
on a sofa. There, stretched at full length with a 
couple of cushions carefully arranged at her back, she 
resembled a small edition of her mother ! Presently 
she opened the novel, found her place, and began 
to read. The name of the novel was " Moths." 

In the meanwhile conversation in the verandah was 
proceeding ; as soon as her daughter had disappeared, 
Mrs Wilkinson resumed : — 

" I left Angel at home as a punishment, it's only 
the punishment she feels." 

" She feels a good many things," rejoined Gascoigne, 
" what has she been up to now ? " 

" Oh, never mind," retorted the lady, with a touch 
of irritation. " You think Angel is an angel." 

" Excuse me, I do not, but she is only a child — ^we 
were children ourselves. Why are you all so rough 
on her ? " 

" Tm sure I'm not rough on her," protested Mrs 
Wilkinson in a highly injured key, " but she is always 
rubbing Richard up the wrong way — he is so sensitive 
too, and only the other day she called him a ' mud 
cart officer.' Really, I can't imagine where she picks 
up her awful expressions." 

"She picks up everything, I fancy — chaff and 
corn," remarked her cousin. 

"At anyrate, Richard simply detests her," con- 
tinued Mrs Wilkinson, " I keep her out of his way as 
much as possible, as he hates the very sight of her. 
He says you never know what she is going to do 
next, she plays the most unexpected tricks, she is 
heartless, untruthful and fond of luxury." 

Gascoigne broke into a short incredulous laugh. 
"What! that thin shabby little child. My dear 
Lena, she does not know what the word luxury 
means." 

Her mother heaved a profound sigh as she 
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answered, "Remember, I do not say these horrid 
things. I know that Angel is not heartless, she has 
strong feelings, she is devoted to me, — and she simply 
worships you^ 

"Oh, bosh," he exclaimed with a gesture of 
protest 

•* But it is true, I assure you, that in Angel's eyes 
you are something between a fairy Prince, and a Holy 
Saint, and quite perfect She actually threw a milk 
jug at Pinky, because he said you were ugly." 

Gascoigne laughed a hearty laugh, displaying his 
nice white teeth. He could well afford to despise 
Pinky's opinion, for although no rival to Beauty 
Shafto, Gascoigne was a good-looking fellow, and 
made a conspicuous and agreeable figure in that some- 
what squalid verandah, with his trim uniform and well- 
groomed air. His forehead and jaw were square, his 
eyes dark, cool, and penetrating, the whole expression 
indicated keen intelligence, and absolute self-control. 

Altc^ether it was an interesting face. A face that 
had left its impress on most people's memories. 

"Threw the milk jug," he repeated, "that was 
scarcely the retort courteous; but I'm glad to see 
she made a bad shot," and he glanced at Pinky's 
round and stolid countenance. "What's all this 
finery for ? " he continued, timidly touching the satin 
in her lap. 

"To make me beautiful," she answered, "men's 
garments are so hideous, that women have to do 
double duty. I am going to wear this at the 
Giffards' cotillion to-morrow night" 

" A dance, this weather. What lunacy." 

"It may seem so to you, who never enter a ball- 
room, but I must do something to keep myself going, 
and it's cool enough as yet, after eleven o'clock. Half- 
a-dozen waltzes are a better tonic for me than any 
amount of quinine." 

" Long may you live to say so," he exclaimed, " but 
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waltzing with the thermometer at lOO, I should call 
the dance of death. Mind you don't overdo it, 
Lena mia," and he looked at her narrowly. 

Lena Wilkinson was a delicate woman, thin and 
worn, with an insatiable appetite for excitement and 
amusement, her social triumphs and secret labours 
drew heavily on the bank. of a frail constitution, and 
no one but herself ever guessed how often she 
trembled on the verge of a serious breakdown. 

" I say," resumed Gascoig^e, " I came to ask if I 
may take Angel for a drive this evening ? You have 
no objection, have you ? " he added, as Mrs Wilkin- 
son's expression conveyed blank amazement, " at any- 
rate it will clear her out of Wilkinson's path for a 
couple of hours," he concluded persuasively. 

"But she will think so much of it, and be so 
flattered and cock-a-hoop," protested her mother. 

"Lena," and his eyes sparkled angrily, "do you 
grudge the poor kid even this little pleasure ? " 

" No, I don't," hastily relenting, " and I'm horrid. 
I was thinking that you never took nu out." 

"I shall be only too honoured, you have but to 
name your own time. I thought you hated a two- 
wheeled trap, or I'd have offered long ago." 

"It's quite true, I do loathe high dogcarts and 
pulling trotters. I've no courage now, and that Sally 
of yours goes like an express train. Ten years ago, 
how I should have loved it I What a curse it is to 
have nerves." 

" I expect you want a change to the hills. Angel 
tells me you are not going to stir this hot weather. 
Mind you, Lena, it is a mistake." 

" Oh, I know, but Richard declares that he cannot 
possibly afford two establishments, and he must stay 
down. Angel looks bleached, three hot seasons are 
enough to take the colour out of anyone, and are 
trying to a child. That is what makes her so cross, 
and dainty, and discontented." 
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"You ought to go away, Lena, if only for two 
months, you look run down yourself." 

" Yes, and I feel run down too," here she paused, 
took up her work for a moment, and put in two or 
three stitches. " I sometimes wonder — " she began, 
and said no more. 

" What do you sometimes wonder? " he inquired. 

" It is only when I lie awake at night, listening 
to the jackals — ^they always make me feel so des- 
perately depressed, and when I am quite in the blues 
I cannot help asking myself what would become of 
Angel if — anything happened to me ? " 

^ What a dismal idea, an odious little blue devil," he 
exclaimed, " you should light a lamp, and read some 
cheery novel, that would soon chase him away." 

" And I might fall asleep, and set the bungalow on 
fire." 

** Look here, Lena," he resumed, hitching his chair 
a little closer, "you know Tm pretty well off, no 
debts, no wife." 

" Fancy naming them in the same breath I " she 
protested with a laugh. 

"Well, sometimes one brings the other," and he 
nodded his head gaily, then, lowering his voice, he 
continued, "I daresay it is hard for Wilkinson to 
make both ends meet, with heavy insurances, and all 
that sort of thing " — Wilkinson was scrupulously sav- 
ing, and investing half of his pay " — so — so — " then 
with a sudden rush, " If you'll just run up to the hills 
for three months, and take Angel and the boys — 
I'll make it all right — ^you know I'm your cousin." 

" Yes," she assented rather bitterly, " and the only 
Gascoigne who ever deigned to take the smallest 
notice of me, but it can't be done, Phil. You are a dear 
good fellow to suggest it, and if the matter lay with 
me, I'd accept it like a shot and be off to-morrow, 
but Richard would not hear of it" 

"Well then, let me send Angel, with an ayah. 
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to some good boarding-house where the lady will 
look after her. Surely he would make no objection 
to that She would be out of his sight for months." 

"Perhaps not, but he has such odd ideas, and 
although he does not want her here, I doubt if he 
would allow her to go elsewhere. There," starting 
up, " I hear him now. He is coming." 

" At any rate you might sound him, Lena, and Til 
call in for Angel at half^past five." 

" Hullo, Gascoigne — ^you here," and a stout breath- 
less little man, with prodigious moustache, and a 
shining round face, came puffing up the steps, " I tell 
you," he panted, " this day is going to be a corker ! — 
my reins were mad hot, and Graham says there are 
five cases of heat apoplexy in hospital. Lena, we 
must have the cuscus tatties up at once." 

"They say this season is to be something quite 
extra," remarked Gascoigne, who had risen to his feet 

"Yes, yes," cried Colonel Wilkinson, "the usual 
bazaar talk. But," mopping his face, " if this is the 
beginning, where shall we all be in the end of May — 
eh, Lena?" 

" In the cemetery perhaps," she suggested gravely. 

" Come, come, old woman — none of your ghastly 
jokes ! Hullo, Beany boy, well my Pinkums. Ayah," 
in a sharper key, "what do you mean by letting 
Master Beany wear his best shoes?" 

" They are all he has got, sahib — others done, fall 
to pieces," she answered sullenly. 

" Fall to grandmother ! Let me see them, and I 
say, the children are to have plenty of ice in their 
milk to-day, I've ordered in two seers extra. Has 
Master Baba had his tonic? Here — ^you must all 
clear out of the verandah — it's like a furnace. Away 
you go ! " and raising his arms as if driving a 
flock of geese, he hustled the whole family precipi- 
tately indoors, whilst Gascoigne snatched up his whip 
and fled. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANGEL IN EXCELSIS 

pUNCTUAL to the moment, Philip Gascoigne 
-*■ arrived to take his little cousin for the promised 
drive, and Angel's eyes shone like stars, when she 
descried his smart dogcart spinning up the approach. 
Sally Lunn or "Mad" Sally, a good-looking bay, 
stud-bred, in hard condition, enjoyed the reputation 
of being the fastest trotter as well as the most hot- 
tempered and eccentric animal in the station ; only 
those blessed with a cool head, and no nerves, were 
competent to manage her. Here she came, pulling 
double, and tossing flecks of foam over her bright 
brass harness. 

Mrs Wilkinson felt a secret thrill of thankfulness 
that it was not about to be her lot, to sit behind this 
excitable creature, the author of a lengthy chapter of 
accidents. However, Mrs Wilkinson's little daughter 
did not share these fears. She had been dressed and 
ready for an hour, and now ran quickly down the 
steps, in a clear starched frock, her hat restored, her 
hair elaborately crimped, climbed into the cart, with 
the agility of a monkey, and took her place with the 
dignity of a queen. It is true, that her shapely little 
black legs dangled in a somewhat undignified fashion. 
Nevertheless she declined a footstool with a gesture 
of contempt, — nor was Sally disposed to linger. 
In another moment, the dogcart had swung out of 
the g^te, and was humming down the road at the 
rate of eleven miles an hour. Angel, very upright 
with her hair streaming behind her, elation in her 
pose; Gascoigne, sitting square and steady, giving 
his full attention to his impetuous trapper. 
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" Thank goodness, Philip is a first-rate whip," ex- 
claimed Mrs Wilkinson, as she turned her eyes from 
this fleeting vision, and rested them on her husband, 
"otherwise I would never trust the child with that 
animal." 

" Bah, there's no fear," protested Colonel Wilkinson 
from his long chair, taking up a paper as he spoke, 
" you may trust her with any animal, and Gascoigne 
knows what he's about — ^he understands horses, but 
I'm blessed if I understand him — he must be hard up 
for company when he calls for that brat." 

" She is his cousin, you see," answered her parent, 
"and — Richard — ^" a pause, long pauses were a 
peculiarity of Mrs Wilkinson's conversation. 

" Well ? " impatiently. " What ? " 

" He thinks she looks so white and thin, and he has 
offered to send her up to the hills for three months — 
at his own expense. What do you say ? " 

Colonel Wilkinson reflected for some seconds 
behind the pages of the "Pioneer." He detested 
Angel ; an arrogant, insolent, little ape, whose shrill 
treble broke into and amended his best stories, who 
never shed a tear, no matter what befell her at his 
hands, and who laughed in his face when he stormed. 
He would be rid of her — but he would also be re- 
nouncing his authority. Angel was his step-daughter 
— Gascoigne was only her father's cousin. Her keep 
was nominal, and the station would talk. No— 
certainly no, 

"What do I say?" he repeated emerging with 
considerable crackling from behind his screen, " I say 
no, and I call the ofler confounded cheek on the part 
of Gascoigne. What is good enough for my own 
children, is good enough for her. They are not going 
to budge this season." 

" But the boys are so much younger, Richard dear," 
ventured his wife. 

" Well, I won't have Gascoigne interfering with a 
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member of my family, cousin or no cousin. Some 
day he will find out what a little devil she is, for 
all her angel name and angel face," and with this 
depressing prophecy Colonel Wilkinson retired once 
more behind his " Pioneer." 

Meanwhile the "little devil" was in the seventh 
heaven, as she and her Jehu bowled along the straight 
flat road, overtaking and passing every other vehicle 
— a triumph dear to Angel. 

" Look here, young 'un, where would you like me 
to drive you — you shall choose the route," said Gas- 
coigne suddenly. 

" Right in front of the club, then past the railway 
station, and through the bazaar," was her prompt and 
unexpected answer. 

" Good Lord, what a choice ! And why ? " 

" Just that people may see me," replied Angel, and 
she put out her hand and touched his arm, as she 
added, " See me — driving with^^w." 

** No great sight, but all the same you shall have 
your way — ^you don't often get it, do you ? " 

Angel made no reply beyond a queer little laugh, 
and they sped through the cantonments, meeting the 
remnant who were left taking their dutiful airing. 
These did not fail to notice the " Wilkinsons' Angel," 
as she was called, seated aloft beside Captain Gas- 
coig^e, pride in her port, her little sharp face irradiated 
with the serene smile of absolute content The two 
Miss Brewers in their rickety pony carriage envied 
the child fully as much as she could have desired, 
Mrs Dawson stared, bowed and looked back, so did 
some men on their way to rackets. 

" Well, Gascoigne was a good sort, and it was just 
the kind of thing he would do — give up his game, 
to take a kid for a spin into the country. Why, 
he was making straight for the bazaar." The bazaar 
was narrow and thronged with ekkas, camels, bullock 
carts, and cattle, as well as crammed with human 
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beings. As Gascoigne steered carefully in and out 
of the crowd, a bright idea flashed upon him. There 
was Narwainjees, a large general shop which sold 
everything from Paris hats to pills and nightlights. 
He pulled up sharply at the entrance, and said, " I 
say. Angel, I want you to come in here and choose 
yourself a hat" 

" A hat," she echoed. « O Philip, I— I— shall be 
too happy." 

"All right, then," lifting her down as he spoke, 
" you can try what it feels like to be too happy. I 
can't say I know the sensation myself" 

As the oddly-matched couple now entered the shop 
hand-in-hand, the smart soldierly young man and the 
shabby little girl, an obsequious attendant emerged 
from some dark lair. At this time of year business 
was slack, and the atmosphere of the ill-ventilated 
premises was reeking with oil, turmeric, and newly- 
roasted coffee. 

" I want to look at some trimmed hats for this 
young lady," explained her cavalier. 

"O Phil," she whispered squeezing his hand 
tightly in her tiny grasp, " it's the very first time I've 
been called a young lady." 

" And won't be lie last we will hope," he answered* 

" Have some iced lemonade, sir ? " said a stout man 
in a gold skull cap and thin white muslin draperies. 

" No, thank you — but you, Angel — will you have 
some ? " asked her cousin. 

" I should love it," and she put her lips greedily to 
a brimming tumbler of her favourite beverage. Un- 
doubtedly Angel was tasting every description of 
pleasure to-day. 

" And now for the hats, here they come I" announced 
her companion as a languid European assistant ap- 
peared with two in either hand. 

"Oh, how lovely," cried Angel, setting down the 
glass, and clasping her hands in rapturous admiration. 
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These hats, be it known, were the usual stock in 
trade of a native shop up country, models that no 
sane woman in England would purchase, or be seen 
in ; massive satin or velvet structures, with lumps of 
faded flowers and tarnished gilt buckles, one more 
preposterous than another, all equally dusty, tumbled, 
and expensive, and all intended for full-grown wearers 
— if such could be beguiled into buying them. 
Gascoigne took a seat and proceeded to watch his 
prot^^e's proceedings with the keenest amusement, 
and exhibited no desire to cut short her few blissful 
moments. Angel was absolutely happy, not had been, 
or was to be, but actually happy in the present 
moment — and the sight of such a condition is 
extremely rare. 

The mite in short frock, treated the shopwoman 
with all the airs of a grown customer, and was even 
more difficile and critical than her own mamma. 
First she tried on one hat, then another ; and to see 
the little top-heavy figure, glass in hand, strutting 
and backing in front of a g^eat spotty mirror, and 
contemplating herself from every point of view, 
with the most anxious solemnity, was to all con- 
cerned, a truly entertaining spectacle. Several torpid 
assistants had collected at a respectable distance, 
enjoying the comedy with faint grins as Angel 
gravely appeared, and disappeared under various 
monstrosities. For a time, she was sorely divided 
between a scarlet plush tam o' shanter, and a green 
straw, with yellow flowers. Finally it was a bright 
blue satin toque with mother of pearl buckles, which 
captured her aflections. She put it on, and took 
it off, then put it on again, — whilst Gascoigne 
and the European attendant watched her atten- 
tively. 

" I say. Angel, that won't do," he said breaking the 
spell at last, "no, nor any single one of the lot 
You'd look like an owl in an ivy bush." 
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" O Philip, not really," she protested, and her eyes 
grew large with amazement 

" No, none of them are suitable, that thing you've 
on, weighs pounds, you'd want a man to carry it. 
rU tell you what, perhaps, this young lady here 
will fit you out with a nice straw hat, and trim it ? " 

** Oh yeSy sir," she assented briskly. " I believe I 
have what will answer exactly," producing a pile of 
plain straws, " try this on, missy." 

But it was such a bare, uninteresting looking article 1 
Two great tears stood in Angel's eyes, these she 
bravely winked away, and said with a gulp, " Very 
well, Phil, I suppose you know best" 

" I'll make it so smart, missy," said the sympathetic 
attendant, " with big bows of fresh white ribbon." 

" And roses ? O Philip, say I am to have roses ? " 
she pleaded with clasped hands, and a voice that was 
tragic. 

" Yes, roses by all means, if they are indispensable 
to your happiness." 

" Oh, they are — and pink ones." 

" Then we will leave the matter entirely to you,** 
said Gascoigne to the milliner as he stood up, '*a 
child's hat you know, not a may bush." 

And Miss Harris, who was rarely favoured with 
such a customer, gave Mr Gascoigne an emphatic 
promise, and her sweetest smile. As a solace from 
being parted from her beloved blue toque, her cousin 
presented Angel with a large box of chocolates, a 
bottle of perfume, a silver thimble, and a doll, and the 
little creature returned to the dogcart with her arms 
full, and her face radiant 
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THE LUCKNOW ROAD 

" A ND now for a good spin along the Lucknow 
-'^^ road," said Gascoigne when they had extricated 
themselves from the teeming bazaar. 

O Lucknow Road ! How many times have you 
resounded to the steady tramp of armed men, the 
clattering of hoofs, the nimble of guns. What battles 
have been fought to guard you, what nameless graves 
of gallant fellows are scattered among the crops in 
your vicinity. But to-night all is peace, the moon 
rides high in the heavens, and the whole landscape 
seems flooded in silvery white. The pace at which 
Sally travelled, created a current of fresh air, as she 
sped past tombs, shrines, villages, and between long 
avenues of trees. The bare flat plains were just forty 
miles from the foot of the Himalayas, and in the cold 
weather the scene presented an unbroken stretch of 
rich cultivation. A sea of yellow waves, wheat and 
barley, sugar cane, feathery white cotton, and acres 
and acres of poppies. Now the crops were gathered, 
and all that remained was a barren expanse parched 
to a dull dusty brown. The very trees with their 
grey trunks and leafless branches, gave the scene a 
bleak and wintry appearance, although the air was 
like a furnace. It was a still breathless night, save 
for the croaking of frogs, or the humming of a village 
tom-tom, and the couple in the dogcart, were as silent 
as their surroundings, absorbing the swiftly changing 
scene without exchanging a word, each being buried 
in their own reflections. Angel's thoughts were 
pleasant ones ; her busy brain was occupied with 
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visions of future triumphs, — ^not unconnected with her 
present position, and her new hat 

Gascoigne's inner self was far, far away across the 
sea. He was driving with a little girl through deep 
country lanes, a girl then his playfellow, later his 
divinity, now lost to him, and figuratively laid in a 
grave and wrapped in roses and lavender. On the 
tomb -stone the strong god Circumstance had in- 
scribed, " Here lies the love of Philip Gascoigne." 
— ^The man was thinking of his love, the child of her 
new hat, and the four-legged animal of her supper. — 
Once or twice he had been on the point of turning, 
but a piteous little voice beside him, had pleaded, '' Oh, 
please not yet, oh, just another mile, well, half-a-mile,** 
and they had passed the tenth milestone, before Sally 
was pulled up, and her head set once more towards 
Ramghur. 

"Oh dear," cried Angel, coming out of a dream, 
" I'm so sorry we are going back. I began to think 
I was in heaven." 

" Upon my word, you are a funny child," exclaimed 
her cousin, " I don't fancy the hot weather in the 
North West, is many people's notion of Paradise." 

" But there are horses and chariots there. At all 
events," she argued, " the Bible says so." 

" Do you read the Bible much. Angel ? " 

"Yes, I love the Book of Revelations, which tells 
all about gold and jewels and horses. I always read 
it on Sundays." 

" And what do you read on week-days ? " 

" I have not much time. I sew a good deal for 
mother, and there are lessons, and going out walking 
with those children to the club gardens twice a day,** 
and she gave a little impatient sigh. Gascoig^e looked 
down at the small figure perched beside him, with 
pitying eyes, and thought of her dreary colourless life. 

" I'm reading a book now," she announced com- 
placently. 
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" And what is it called ? " 

" The Mysteries of Paris." 

"Thew>la/?" 

"The Mysteries of Paris," raising her thin voice. 
"I heard Mrs Du Grand telling mother it was 
thrilling — and so wicked. She rooted it out of the 
old stock in the Library." 

" If s not fit for you to read " 

" Have^^w read it?" she asked, sharply. 

" No, and don't want to. Does your mother allow 
you to read such stuff? " 

" Mother does not know — she would not mind." 

"I'm certain she would — it's a bad — I mean a 
grown-up book, and not fit for you." 

"I've only read as far as two chapters — and it's 
so stupid." 

" Then mind you don't read more. Angel, nor any 
grown-up books, if you would like to please me. 
Hullo, sit tight," he added quickly, as a white 
bullock suddenly rose from beside a shrine, starting 
Sally out of her wits. She made a violent spring 
across the road — a spring that tested every buckle 
in her harness — and nearly capsized the cart. Then 
she broke away into a frantic gallop, with the trap 
rocking at her heels. 

"No fear. Angel, you hold on to me," said 
Gascoigne. 

" But I'm not afraid," rejoined a bold clear voice, 
" J'm never afi-aid when I'm with you, Philip." 

" It's all right," he said presently, as Sally's racing 

Sace slackened and she gradually came back to her 
it, "Sally is a coward, she thought she saw a 
ghost" 

" Yes, and it was only an old bullock," scoffed the 
child, "but cousin Phil, there are real ghosts, you 
know." 
"Where?" 
"Oh," spreading out her hands, "everywhere, all 
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over the world — in the station — ^yes, and in your 
bungalow." 

" My poor simple Angel ! who has been cramming 
you with this rot ? " 

"The servants," she promptly replied, "and I've 
heard other people talking. The cook's brother is 
your bearer, and yet he would not go into your 
compound after dark, if you gave him one hundred 
rupees." 

" Then he is a foolish man," pronounced Gascoig^e, 
" not that I am likely to offer him his price." 

" They say," resumed the child, " where you keep 
your boxes and polo sticks used to be the dining- 
room, and that servants in queer old liveries, can 
still be seen there." 

"Then I wish to goodness they'd clean up my 
saddles whilst they wait And is that all?" 

"No, an ofBcer in uniform, a strange uniform not 
worn now, comes running in with a drawn sword, 
and chases a pretty lady from room to room. She 
wears a white muslin dress, and black satin shoes. 
He kills her in the front verandah — and her screams 
are awful." 

" Dear me, Angel, what a blood curdling tragedy ; 
but you don't mean to say you believe it ? " 

" Oh yes ; Ibrahim says it is well known. There 
is another — I heard Mrs Jones telling it to mother, 
and she said she knew it was true. Shall I go 
on?" 

"Yes, if you like — it is quite an Indian nighfs 
entertainment" 

"Well," beginning in a formal little voice, "some 
gentlemen were driving up from the station: they 
were very late, and they saw a mess house all 
lit up, and the compound packed with carriages and 
bullock bandies, and they said, 'Why, it is a big 
ball, and we never heard a word about it' So they 
stopped on the road, and looked on. They could 
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see right into the room, and there were crowds of 
people dancing — but the strange thing was, there 
was not one face they knew." 

"Well, Fm not surprised at that," exclaimed her 
listener derisively. 

"Please don't interrupt — they drove on after a 
while—" 

" They ought to have gone in to supper." 

^* Philip .'" she expostulated. " Next morning they 
asked about the great ball in the cavalry lines, and 
people thought they were joking, there had not been 
a dance for weeks, but these men were quite positive, 
and they rode down to have a look at the house. 
It had not been used for years and years, and was 
crammed with rubbish and old broken furniture, 
the compound was all grass and weeds, and there 
was not a trace or mark of a carriage." 

"And what did they make of that?" inquired 
Gascoigne. 

"Oh, people just shook their heads, and said 
something about an old story, and the mutiny, and 
that a g^eat many ladies were killed in that mess- 
house one night — and the servants have heaps of 
tales." 

" I don't want to hear their tales, and I wish you 
would not listen to them," he said sharply. 

" Why ? " with a look of bewildered injury, " how 
can I help it, when they are talking all round me? 
The ayah's sister and her niece come in, and bring 
a huka and sit on the floor of the nursery and gossip 
when mother is out, and I can't sleep; they talk, 
ever so much, all the station gup, oh, such stories. 
Why are you so solemn, cousin Phil?" she asked 
suddenly, gazing up at his face in the moonlight; 
"why are you so grave; what are you thinking 
about ? " 

" Then I will tell you. Angel ; I am thinking about 
you — it is full time you were at home." 
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"So I am at home. Here we are — the gate is 
open. Oh, what a shy I " as Sally executed a deep 
curtsey to a long black shadow. 

"I mean England," giving Sally a flip; "would 
you not like to go there?" 

" No ; for I don't want to leave mother. Anyway, 
she cannot afford to send me to school. She owes 
such a M of money ; there she is on the verandah 
watching for us, and oh I I am so sorry this drive 
is over — thank you a million thousand times." 

" I am afraid we are rather late," he called out to 
Mrs Wilkinson, " but I've brought her back safe and 
sound." 

" Yes, thank goodness ; it is after eight o'clock, and 
I began to be nervous." 

" I'm sorry I am behind time, but it is such a flne 
moonlight night, and Angel has been telling me 
stories." 

" Oh, she's good enough at that ! " sneered Colonel 
Wilkinson with terrible significance. " Now, Angel, 
go off to your bed," he added peremptorily ; " the 
ayah has kept some cold rice pudding for you — 
mind you eat it," and he waved her out of his sight 
Then turning his attention to the child's charioteer, 
and refusing to notice his wife's anxious signals, he 
continued, " I say, Gascoigne, if you don't mind, you'll 
be late for mess ! " 

It was all very well for Lena to suggest his staying 
to share pot luck, but Lena was not the housekeeper, 
or aware that the bill of fare consisted of a little 
soup, and some brain cutlets. 

" The bugle went five minutes ago," he concluded. 
Gascoigne promptly accepted the hint (not that he 
craved for an invitation — were not Colonel Wilkin- 
son's dinners notorious ?) and with a hasty good-bye 
immediately drove away. 

Surely this must have been one of the happiest days 
of Angel's existence ; her mother was prepared to find 
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her in raptures, when she came to see her, in her 
cot that night She was therefore astonished to dis- 
cover the child in tears, sobbing softly under her 
breath, — the cold rice - pudding untouched, and 
spumed. 

"Darling, what is the matter?" inquired Mrs 
Wilkinson anxiously. "Are you sick?" 

*• No," sniffed her daughter in a lachrymose key. 

"But you have not eaten your supper," she ex- 
postulated ; " are you sure you are quite well, dearie ? " 

" I am — quite — well." 

" Then," now stirred to indignation, " do you mean 
to tell me, that after your delightful drive, and all 
your beautiful presents, you greedy, insatiable child, 
you are crying yourself to sleep ? " 

A heartrending sob was the sole reply to this 
question. 

Mrs Wilkinson's thoughts flew to her spouse ; he 
had been particularly impatient of Angel lately. She 
bent over the cot, and whispered into the ear of the 
little head buried in its pillow : 

" Tell me, darling, what has happened ? what is the 
trouble — who— ? " 

And a mufiled voice moaned like some wounded 
animal, 

"Phil— cousin Phil — he — ^he — " a burst of sobs 
interrupted her. 

" He what ? " impatiently. 

" O mummy, he never said good-bye to me ! " 



CHAPTER VI 

LATE FOR MESS 

n^HE bungalow occupied by Captain Gascoigne 
-■" and his friend, was one of the largest in Ram- 
ghur. Sixty years previously, it had been the resid- 
ence of the general commanding the district, and now 
it was let to a couple of bachelors, at the miserable 
rental of thirty rupees a month, for it happened to be 
deplorably out of repair, inconveniently out of the 
way, and enjoyed the reputation of being haunted. 
This unfortunate habitation stood in a spacious com- 
pound, whose limits were absorbed in the surrounding 
terra - cotta coloured plain, covered with yawning 
fissures, and tufts of bleached grass. A few mango 
trees, guava trees, and a dry well, indicated the 
remains of a once celebrated garden, whilst under the 
tamarinds were three or four weather - worn tombs ; 
the resting-place of Mahometan warriors, who had 
been buried on the battlefield, long before the days of 
the English Raj. 

An imposing range of servants* quarters (at present 
crowded as the retinue harboured all their relations, 
as well as lodgers) and a long line of stables, testified 
to the former importance of this tumble-down abode, 
whose big reception-rooms, once the heart of social 
life, were now filled with boxes, empty packing-cases, 
saddlery, and polo sticks, and were the resort of white 
ants, roof cats, and scorpions. 

The present tenants had naturally selected the 
most weather-tight quarters, and these were in op- 
posite ends of the venerable residence. As Gascoigne 
came whirling through the entrance gate, he was 
waylaid by three dogs ; a fox-terrier, an Irish-terrier, 
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and a nondescript hound, and it was immediately 
evident that he belonged to them, from their yelps 
of hearty welcome, and the manner in which all three 
scuttled up the drive, in the wake of Sally Lunn. 

As the cart stopped, and the syce sprang down, 
Shafto appeared in the verandah. He wore tiic usual 
hot weather mess dress, spotless white linen, and a 
coloured silk cummerband, and looked strikingly 
handsome, as he stood bareheaded in the moonlight, 
gravely contemplating his comrade. 

** Upon my soul, Phil, I began to think the brute 
had smashed you up at last ! I've been sitting here 
listening hard for twenty minutes, precisely as if I 
were your anxious grandmother. I know Sally's trot 
half-a-mile away. What kept you ? " 

"Down dogs, down," cried their master, as he 
descended. *' I had no notion it was so late, and for 
a drive, this is the best time of the whole day." 

" Whole night you mean," corrected Shafto ; " it's 
half-past eight — where have you been ? Sally looks 
as if she had had enough for once." 

" She's had about twenty-two miles," admitted her 
owner, now taking off his cap and subsiding into one 
of the two long chairs which furnished the verandah. 
*'The Lucknow road is like a billiard table, and we 
made our own wind." 

" We?'' ejaculated his listener. 

" Yes, I took that child Angel from next door ; it 
was a rare treat for the poor little beggar, and she 
coaxed me to go on mile after mile." 

"Oh, did she! Well, as long as she is only the 
angel next door I don't mind," said Shafto, tossing 
away the stump of a cigarette; "an angel in the 
house, I bar. This establishment is already the home 
of rest for lost dogs " — pointing to the trio — " ill-used 
ekka ponies, and a lame bullock. Don't, for God's 
sake, bring in a child." 

"You need not alarm yourself," said his friend 
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composedly. " I should not know what to do with 
her. The animals, at least, are grown up." 

" And so is Angel — as old-fashioned as they make 
'em. By the way, I forgot to ask you what she 
wanted yesterday ? " 

"Nothing," replied Gascoigne, stretching out his 
arms. " I say — Sally can pull — only to tell me that 
she was rather down on her luck." 

" Not much luck to be down on, eh ? " sneered his 
listener. "What with a smart mamma, a saving 
step-papa, and a squad of greedy little Wilkinsons, 
she must be a bit out of it, I should say. I wonder 
her. father's people don't do something." 

" Here you are," cried Gascoigne. " I am her 
father's cousin." 

" Well, I won't permit you to interfere, or take her 
in ; by Jove, no," said Shafto, springing to his feet 
"Charity does not begin at this home. They say 
that, for all her fluffy hair and ethereal eyes, she is a 
cocksy, sly, mischievous little cat" 

" Poor mite ! Can't * they ' let even a child alone? 
They must be short of subjects." 

" You allude to the station gossips, and no doubt 
times are bad — so many of their 'cases' are in the 
hills. Personally, I don't care for little girls with 
wistful eyes and a craving for chocolate." 

" I know you don't," assented the other promptly. 
" You prefer well-grown young women with seductive 
black orbs and a craving for sympathy." 

" Bosh ! There's the mess bugle. You take half- 
an-hour to tub and change ; you'll be late for dinner." 

" I'll get something when I go over." 

"Come on," said Shafto, motioning to a syce to 
bring up his pony. Then, turning to his comrade, 
" You are a rum customer. Harder than nails, yet 
soft as putty in some ways." 

"Oh, not as soft as Billy Shafto," he protested 
with a laugh. 
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"Yes. If a fellow is in a scrape — Gascoigne. 
Duty to do — Gascoigne. For the sick and afflicted 
— ^ascoigne. Dinnerless to humour a child — Gas- 
coigne." Whilst he spoke he put his foot in the 
stirrup and mounted, and as he wheeled about, he 
gave a view hulloa, shouted " Vive, Gascoigne ! " and 
galloped down the avenue ventre d terre. For a 
moment Gascoigne and the dogs sat staring at the 
cloud of dust the pony's hoofs had raised behind him, 
and then the three animals gathered round to have a 
word or two with their master. 

Each of these waifs had a history of his own. 
Train, the fox-terrier, was found in the railway 
station, a lost, distracted dog, evidently a stranger in 
a strange land, for he did not understand a word 
of Hindustani, and shrank appalled from the 
blandishments of the Telegraph Baboo. He was 
middle-aged, English, and a gentleman. What was 
his past? Gunner, an Irish terrier, possibly country 
bom, had been left behind by a battery of artillery, 
suddenly ordered up country, and for weeks he had 
haunted their lines, heart-broken and starving ; even 
now he constantly called at his old quarters, to see if 
they had come back ? 

Toko was a stray, brought in, in an emaciated 
condition, by the two others, and was believed to 
have been the property of a man who had died of 
cholera the previous rains. These three casuals were 
now beyond the reach of want, and were well looked 
after. They employed a dog boy, whose duty it was 
to wash, feed, and exercise them ; but they were 
fiercely independent, and objected to going out for 
a walk at the end of a chain, merely to be tied up, 
whilst their attendant gambled behind a wall with 
various other urchins. When not enjoying a scamper 
with their master they took themselves out with great 
decorum, and it was a funny sight to meet the three 
strolling leisurely along, precisely like their superiors. 
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or cantering across the raaidan almost abreast 
Naturally, their friends and foes were identical, and 
it was a truly brave dog who dared to raise his 
bristles at the trio. They had their various in- 
dividual tastes, and Train and Toko secretly felt that 
it was a pity to see a dog of Gunner's age and size, 
so passionately addicted to chasing sparrows. 

Gascoigne and the trio sat in the moonlight in 
front of the old bungalow, silently enjoying one 
another's society, till a neighbouring gurra, striking 
nine, warned Gascoigne that it was time to dress and 
dine. All the same he was not in the least hungpry, 
and only for the susceptibilities of his bearer, — ^who 
was an abject slave to convention, and might have 
considered his conduct erratic and peculiar, — would 
gladly have remained sitting in the verandah with 
his three dumb friends. Gascoigne's drive with 
Angel had resulted in a paradox — it had effectively 
taken away his appetite, and supplied him with food 
for reflection. Poor little neglected ne'er-do-well! 
What was to be her fate? 



CHAPTER VII 

MRS DAWSON'S DRESSES 

TTHE hot weather was in full possession of Ramghur, 
-^ and, as a natural consequence, the station became 
deserted. Various bragging individuals, who had 
announced their determination to " face it this year," 
had at the first boom of its artillery — that fierce midday 
blast, — closed their bungalows, distributed their pets 
and flowers, lent their cows, and carriages, among their 
friends, and departed precipitately to cooler regions. 
It was a sickly season ; already the bazaar prediction 
had been more than justified. Only those whom duty 
or poverty chained to the cantonment, were to be found 
at their posts, and these were to be seen, very late or 
very early, driving about the dusty roads, with haggard 
white faces. 

It is a well-established fact, that one hot weather 
endured in company, draws people more nearly to- 
gether than a dozen cold seasons. There is a general 
relaxing of stiffness, a putting off of armour, a reliance 
on one another, and a liberal exchange of sympathy — 
and secrets ; — undoubtedly a fellow-feeling makes one 
wondrous kind. For example, if a cynic happened 
to remark what friends two sharply contrasting ladies 
had become, " Oh, they spent a hot weather together 
in Kalipore," would be accepted as an unanswerable 
reply. Moreover, it is undisputed, that some of the 
best matrimonial prizes have been snatched out of the 
heat of the plains, by maidens who clung to their 
parents, and braved the consequences. Thus, they 
occasionally made the acquaintance of some bored 
and solitary bachelor, who, failing to obtain leave, 
presently consoled himself with a wife. 
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The band of the Native Cavalry, — Mr Shafto's 
Regiment, — played thrice a week in the club gardens, 
and then the pale remnant of Europeans (and many 
brilliant Eurasians) assembled to what the natives 
term "eat the air" and exchange the contents of 
letters from the hills, and the delinquencies of their 
domestics. 

Everywhere beyond the gardens the atmosphere 
was that of a brick kiln. Within, among the trees, 
shrubs, and glistening foliage plants, the nostrils were 
greeted by the smell of hot earth, and a recently 
watered green-house, — this is an aroma peculiar 
to India. In the early morning, immediately after 
sunrise, the club was at its best; thronged with 
members who came to study the telegrams, glance 
at the papers, and pick up any stray crumbs of local 
news. It was thus that the youngest Miss Brewer 
first allured Mr Pontefract into conversation on the 
subject of " a fire in the Bazaar." Hitherto he had 
thought of her (if he ever did think of her) as a plain, 
heavy young woman, who could neither ride nor dance, 
but just lob over the net at tennis. Now he discovered, 
thanks to the hot weather, that she was a surprisingly 
taking girl, with a good deal in her, including brains. 
She talked well and shared his views on the subject 
of the club soda-water, and Sunday tennis ; moreover, 
she was a devout listener. 

Between listening and talking, the moments flew ; 
at last, the increasing heat, and the clamour of the 
coppersmith bird, awakened the pair to the fact that 
it was seven o'clock, and much too late an hour to be 
abroad ; and then, as Miss Brewer's pony carriage 
boasted a hood, she offered a seat to her new acquaint- 
ance, and enjoyed the pleasure and triumph of con- 
veying the rising civilian to his own door. She carried 
him off in every sense of the word, in fact — she was a 
particularly " taking " girl. This drive was the prelude 
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to greater events — to meetings at dawn, to walks after 
dark, to little dinners, little presents, — and an engage- 
ment Yes, it was quite true, Tilly Brewer, the 
unprepossessing, the dowdy, was about to marry the 
best parti in Ramghur; and when the young ladies in 
the hills heard the tidings, they each and all registered 
a mental vow to remain below next season. It is so 
easy to make such resolutions when you are in a 
perfect climate. 

The talk of the engagement created an agreeable 
break in the long monotonous days, and mere ac- 
quaintances exhibited quite an affectionate interest in 
Tilly's trousseau, presents, and prospects. 

However, early in May, another topic cropped up 
which entirely eclipsed the marriage preparations, 
and afforded food for incessant discussion until the 
end of the rains ; in fact, the story of " Mrs Dawson's 
dresses" created such an uproar and commotion, that 
it got into some of the local papers, and every one of 
the letters home. 

Mrs Dawson, the Judge's wife, was a prim, spare 
woman of a certain age — and, it was said, uncertain 
temper. She had a cool, stiff manner, and an air of 
critical aloofness that seriously discounted her popu- 
larity. This lady was Mrs Wilkinson's most serious 
rival in the matter of dress, and if her taste was less 
artistic, and her ideas lacked courage, she employed 
a court milliner, and owned a long purse. It must 
be admitted that her toilettes were both varied and 
expensive. "Stiff and old-maidish," was Mrs 
Wilkinson's verdict, — for she never soared to that 
lady's daring transformations, and condemned her 
dazzling triumphs as " theatrical and loud." Twice a 
year Mrs Dawson received a large box or two from 
home, containing a fashionable outfit for the approach- 
ing season, and the envious pangs the arrival of these 
treasures occasioned Mrs Wilkinson, no one — no, not 
even her closest friend, — had ever guessed. 
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A consignment of costumes had recently arrived 
per ss. Arcadia^ and Mrs Dawson invited all her 
neighbours to inspect them. The dresses were to be 
on view for two succeeding afternoons, but their 
owner omitted to despatch a little note to Mrs 
Wilkinson. She would see all the toilettes later on 
in public, and, meanwhile, as she might steal some of 
the novel ideas, and was quite capable of carrying 
away a Paris pattern " in her eye," the poor lady was 
cruelly excluded. Late one evening Mrs Rattray 
dropped in on Mrs Wilkinson, en route from the 
exhibition. She was a lively, fair woman, with an 
immense stock of superfluous enthusiasm. As soon 
as she had found a seat, and unfurled her fan, she 
began, 

" Well, my dear, I've never seen such frocks as she 
has got this time." 

" No," cried her hostess eagerly ; " you have been to 
the show — do tell me all about them. I am dying to 
know what the dresses are like. French, of course — 
she said so." 

" Yes," drawing a long breath. " There is a grey ct^pe 
de chine and silver, like the moon in a mist, with very 
long, tight sleeves, and a sort of double skirt — it's a 
dream. There is a lemon satin with Egyptian 
embroidery and a long train, a black silk canvas with 
lace sleeves, piece \^c^—you could easily copy that ; 
and there is a lovely mauve tea-gown, with a yoke of 
point d Alengon, and knots of black velvet with long 
ends, to which I lost my heart — it's quite my style — 
but she never lends a pattern, you know." 

" Yes," agreed her listener, " we all know that" 
" Then there are hats, and toques, and feathers, and 
silk petticoats. I never saw so many pretty things 
all at once. I think she got some smart cousin to 
choose them, for they are not in the same style as her 
usual dresses — really, you won't know her." 

Further details, descriptions, and even sketches, 
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prolonged the interview for more than an hour. 
Meanwhile Angel sat glowering in a corner, totally 
unnoticed, but absorbing every word of the conver- 
sation with a curious expression on her little elfish 
face. 

" I must say, it is most marked, her not inviting 
you," said Mrs Rattray, as she rose at last " Several 
people noticed it, and Mrs Gordon was wondering 
why you had not come ? * the show was so much in 
your line.' Of course, I did not tell her why you 
stayed away; at any rate, you will see one of the 
frocks on Sunday, a white Chinese silk, years too 
young for Mrs Dawson ; I'm sure she is long past 
forty. Well, good-bye, dear, I knew you'd be dying 
to hear all about the exhibition, so I just ran in to 
tell you." And then Mrs Rattray bustled out to her 
Victoria, leaving her stricken hostess to digest her 
news as best she might Alas! what were two or 
three pretty muslins, or even a new lilac foularde, 
against Mrs Dawson's battle array, gowns direct 
from Doucet and RoufT? Oh, money must tell in 
the end! and, burying her face among her sofa 
cushions, for she was weak and run down, — Mrs 
Wilkinson wept long and bitterly; she, who but five 
minutes ago had been all animation and smiles. 

Two mornings later, Mrs Rattray encountered Mrs 
Dawson in the club library. Greatly to her surprise, 
the latter accosted her at once ; for, as a rule, she 
merely bestowed a cool nod. 

" Have you heard about my dresses ? " she began 
excitedly. 

" But you forget that I have inspected them," said 
the other ; " I never saw anything half so exquisite, or 



" Exquisite no longer ! " broke in Mrs Dawson with 
a catch in her voice ; " what do you think ? I had 
some friends to my little show yesterday, all the 
gowns laid out in my bedroom, just as when you 
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came, — and then we went into the drawing-room to 
tea. After they had left, I sent for the ayah, intend- 
ing to help her to fold the things, and put them in 
tissue paper." Here she paused for breath, and 
seemed curiously agitated. 

" Why yes, of course," assented Mrs Rattray. She 
stood with her hands on the back of a chair, facing 
the narrator, and wondering at her emotion. It was 
something novel to see Mrs Dawson, of all people, 
thus mentally dishevelled. 

"When I went into my room, with a light," she 
resumed, " I found that all my beautiful things had 
been cut to pieces — into little — little bits ! " 

" What ! " cried Mrs Rattray, raising her voice till it 
was almost a scream. 

" Yes, every one of them, and done most systemati- 
cally — nothing escaped, not even my poor feather 
fan, nor a hat, or a blouse. The ayah kept crying, 
* Look, look, look,' till I was sick of looking. Sleeves 
were hacked out of dresses, great pieces slashed out 
of the bodices, skirts cut right across, in all directions ; 
even the artificial flowers were torn to pieces, and the 
fingers snipped off my evening gloves." She paused, 
and there was a dead silence, for Mrs Rattray could 
find no words adequate to the occasion. She simply 
stared, with her topee pushed back from her forehead, 
and her lips wide apart 

" And — the grey cripef** she stammered out at last 

"A rag now. The lemon satin only fit for patch 
work. There is not even enough left to make a sofa 
cushion. It was all done in about half-an-hour — and 
with a huge pair of Dirzee's scissors." 

" But who did it ? " cried her listener, breathlessly. 
" Have you no suspicions ? " 

" No, that is the strange part of it ; not a soul was 
seen or heard about the premises. All the doors in 
the verandah were wide open, the chokedar was on 
duty, and he saw no one." 
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"Then what does the ayah say?" inquired Mrs 
Rattray judicially. 

"Oh, she vows it was an evil spirit; and if she had 
not been idling in her go-down, but had come in 
directly the visitors had left, this frightful affair would 
not have happened." Here Mrs Dawson's voice 
became husky ; however, she soon recovered her self- 
possession, and continued, " Nothing was taken — no, 
not even an inch of ribbon — everything is there. So 
it was no thief. My husband will have it, that it was 
Captain Moore's monkey." 

Mrs Rattray drew a long breath. At last she 
inquired, with studied deliberation : 

" And what is your own opinion ? " 

" I believe it was the work of someone who 
knew more about clothes than a dumb animal," re- 
sponded the victim of the outrage; "and yet, 
it is like a monkey's trick, so unnecessary, and so 
mischievous." 

" So wicked, I call it," cried Mrs Rattray. " I must 
say you are bearing it marvellously well. It is more 
than I could do. I have no fortitude." 

"What is the good of worrying? The thing is 
done ; no amount of worrying will restore my pretty 
frocks, and I cannot afford to replace them for some 
time ; that lemon satin cost forty guineas, and I'd be 
ashamed to tell you, what I paid for the lilac tea- 
gown." 

" You have no clue ? " reiterated Mrs Rattray. 

" Unfortunately, I have not even that small conso- 
lation. Monkey or demon, it left no trace. Well 
now, I must be going — ^the sun is getting so strong, I 
have a dreadful headache as it is." 

And Mrs Dawson went sadly down the steps, 
crawled into her carriage, and was driven away. 

But Mrs Rattray lingered yet awhile, despite the 
temperature, in order to discuss the tragedy with Mrs 
Jones. Ere they separated, she said, " How pleased 
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Mrs Wilkinson will be ! She will have it all her own 
way now." 

" Yes," assented her companion, " she lives to dress, 
and dresses to live — it is only her clothes that hold 
her to earth. She is a mere shadow. Don't you 
think she looks frightfully ill, and that it is disgraceful 
that Colonel Wilkinson has kept her and the children 
down for three hot weathers? I declare it is next 
door to murder, and if she dies, he ought to be 
hanged." 

" She wants a change badly," admitted Mrs Rattray, 
"but this news will act as a restorer, equal to two 
months' hill air." 

" Colonel Wilkinson is a shameless screw," resumed 
the other ; " everyone knows that he puts away half 
his pay monthly, that he never subscribes to any- 
thing — * poverty and a large family ' his cry — and that 
poor Mrs Wilkinson finds it almost impossible to get 
him to give her a twenty rupee dress." 

" I think Mrs Dawson might have asked her to her 
show ; leaving one out, is always so pointed." 

" But it was intended to be pointed. Mrs Dawson 
was so afraid of having her gowns copied," pleaded 
her friend. 

" Not much to copy now, is there ? " retorted Mrs 
Rattray ; " and is it not strange, that they have no 
suspicions, and no clue ? " 

" No, neither the one nor the other," rejoined Mrs- 
Jones, shaking her head solemnly. Nevertheless Mrs 
Jones was mistaken ; there was a clue, had Mrs 
Wilkinson's ayah suffered it to pass from her hands. 

For one whole morning, the dirzee's scissors were 
nowhere to be found, and a dirzee, minus his scissors, 
is as a dragoon without his horse. 

Kadir Bux called upon all his gods to witness, that he 
had left them in his basket the previous day. Who, 
then, had taken them ? At last, after much loud talk, 
and an exhaustive search, the scissors were discovered 
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under a fashion book in the drawing - room, and, 
behold ! there was a tiny scrap of lemon satin, stuck 
fast between the blades. 

Then the ayah, who had unearthed them, looked 
Angel straight in the eyes, and cried, "O child 
of the devil!" 

But she put the tell-tale scrap into the cook-house 
fire, — ^and held her tongue. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PICNIC 

'HP HE ruthless destruction of Mrs Dawson's dresses 
•*• supplied a subject for conversation, not merely in 
the station, but also in the " Burra Bazaar/' where the 
most private concerns of the sahibs, and Mem sahibs, 
are openly debated and discussed. 

Speculation was active, but neither the station nor 
the bazaar, could hazard the vaguest conjecture or 
trace even the ghost of a clue. 

The devil theory was dismissed with the contempt 
which it deserved ; the monkey suggestion was equally 
scorned, since the defamed ape was dead, having 
departed this life two days previous to the outrage, 
and thereby established an unimpeachable alibi. If 
not the monkey, who then ? And echo cried Who ? 
all over the arid torpid cantonment There was no 
reply, and the destruction of Mrs Dawson's Europe 
frocks, like one of the historical crimes that have 
baffled humanity, remains undiscovered until the 
present day. 

The next sensation was a moonlight picnic, given 
by the bachelors of Ramghur; the rendezvous was 
the Chinglepat road five miles out, on a low mound 
between the highway and the river. On the occasion 
the lady moon appeared unusually large and brilliant, 
as if aware that she was responsible for the feast ; the 
night was still and breathless, but the hock was still 
iced. Like most bachelor entertainments, the picnic 
was a success ; around and across the cloth, flew 
corks, crackers, jokes, and chaff; the poor hot weather 
folk were eating, drinking, and making merry just as 
if the thermometer did not stand at 98, and the 
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merriest and most animated member of the company 
was Mrs Wilkinson. She wore a charming white 
toilette, in which she totally eclipsed her rival, — and 
was not unconscious of the fact ; but she was also 
aware at the back of all her smiles that she herself 
was present entirely without her doctor's knowledge, 
and felt like an escaped prisoner, who was bound 
to be captured some day. But then she wanted so 
much to wear her new dress. It was modelled from 
Mrs Rattray's vivid description of one of Mrs 
Dawson's celebrated costumes, and was so exceed- 
ingly novel and becoming, that she felt it no more 
or less than her duty to exhibit this ghost of a Paris 
toilette to her many admirers. To Mrs Dawson it 
was indeed a phantom frock. 

All the world knew that Mrs Wilkinson was 
amazingly clever, but how could she reproduce a 
garment which she had never seen ? Here was yet 
another mystery. Angela, who by all domestic laws 
should have been in bed and asleep, had been per- 
mitted to join the company as Mr Gascoigne's guest, 
and was supremely happy. She wore her new hat, 
lavishly trimmed with roses, and her best and 
simplest manners ; her host had brought her in his 
cart ; indeed, he now drove her out daily, as he 
believed that it did the wan little creature good to 
get fresh air, such as it was, and it afforded one 
means of removing her from her stepfather's orbit 

During these drives her cousin occasionally endea- 
voured in an awkward, clumsy fashion, to improve 
the young mind, which was at present "wax to 
receive, and marble to retain " ; his teaching was 
more adapted to a boy than a girl. His lessons — 
a mere sentence — brief but pithy, showed her his 
aUiorrence of lying, cowardice, and all mean actions. 
(Poor Angel listened with a tingling face, for she lived 
in an atmosphere of falsehood, and was conscious of 
certain small acts that were not creditable, chiefly 
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connected with jam, hair ribbons, and beads ; but in 
her heart Angel knew that she was no coward.) 
These seeds, casually cast by the wayside, and as 
casually received, were planted, and subsequently 
bore fruit, in the child's somewhat rocky little heart 
• • • • • • 

To return to the moonlight picnic. Colonel Wilkin- 
son was present in a grey dirzee-made flannel suit, 
rather tight for his rounded proportions ; his mous- 
tache was waxed to exaggeration ; he wore a new 
pink washing tie, and he made himself conspicuous 
in ushering guests to their places, arranging the 
viands, concocting the salad, and distributing the 
iced hock, — for he was always exceedingly hospitable 
in other people's houses. At present the company 
were assembled under the vault of heaven, but the 
stout little officer presided at the end of the table- 
cloth, with his fat legs crossed Buddha-wise, carved 
the cold Guinea fowl and ham, and pressed delicacies 
on his neighbours so assiduously, that a casual arrival 
would have supposed that in him he beheld the host 
No one could be more genial or convivial at his 
neighbour's board than Richard Wilkinson, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

Angel shared a rug with her mother, and now and 
then stole her hand into hers and squeezed it gently, 
sure token of her absolute content ; the pair were 
seated exactly opposite to Mrs Dawson, who looked 
depressed and commonplace in an old-fashioned 
brown tussore garment The child contemplated her 
gravely, with a mysteriously complacent expression 
in her large eyes ; her stare exasperated the lady to 
such a pitch that more than once she was on the 
point of addressing her ; the hot weather has a knack 
of warping people's tempers, and reducing their nerves 
to fiddle-strings, and the combination of Angel's curi- 
ous gaze, and her mother's "model" gown, was 
almost too much for Mrs Dawson's equanimity. 
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After dinner, there were songs and games, and 
some wandered away in twos and threes down to 
the river. This was a tributary of Mother Gunga, 
a holy river, now much shrunken ; its waters moved 
along with a deliberate solemnity befitting a sacred 
stream. The farther bank was clothed with tall 
reeds, and was the well-known haunt of alligators. 
Mrs Wilkinson and Mr Shafto were looking for one 
in company, and as they gazed up and down the 
banks more than one grey log of wood had misled 
them. Had Mrs Wilkinson's doctor been of the 
party, he would have assured her, that in those thin 
shoes and transparent dress, as she stood breathing 
malaria on the brink of the sluggish stream, — she 
was boldly courting death. 

"There are generally three or four big fellows at 
the bend," said Shafto. "I've seen them when I 
come to that jheel to shoot snipe " ; and he stooped 
to pick up a stone. 

"Oh, Mr Shafto," gasped an agonised voice, "did 
you see it?" 

"The alligator?" flinging a stone as he spoke. 
" Yes ; hullo, there he goes. Mark over ! Watch 
him, scuttling into the river." 

" No, no, no," stammered Mrs Wilkinson. " The 
face — the face of a woman — floating past It was 
just under the water." 

" Why, I declare, you are quite upset," exclaimed 
her companion. " I'm most frightfully sorry you've 
seen — anything. Of course, you know that the natives 
bring all their dead to the river ? " 

"Yes, yes," she assented, with a shiver ; " I've not 
lived in Ramghur for four years for nothing, but it 
gave me a shock. It looked like the face of — a white 
woman." 

" That was simply the effect of the moonlight," he 
responded. " Come along ; the river is making you 
morbid, and it's not a sound thing to loiter near 
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it after sundown — you know they say it's full of 
malaria. Let me turn your thoughts inland. Now, 
there is something worth looking at," and he pointed 
to the northern horizon, on which glimmered the long 
line of snows. 

" Ah, yes," she ejaculated. " How I love the Hima- 
layas; my happiest days have been spent there, — and 
my saddest. I wonder if I shall ever see them nearer 
than I do now ? " and she sighed profoundly. 

" Why, of course you will," rejoined Shafto promptly. 
" We shall all be there next season, please goodness, 
and have a ripping time ; and, I say, Mrs Wilkinson, 
at our first ball up there, let me here, and now, engage 
you for the first waltz." 

" Very well," she agreed, with a forced laugh ; " it's 
rather a long way ahead, is it not ? " 

" Nothing like taking time by the forelock — a year 
soon runs round. Here comes the Colonel," as the 
little squat figure bore down on them. 

" I say, you good people," he bawled, " what 
about refreshments? Does anyone want some iced 
coffee? Lena, I can recommend the brew of iced 
milk punch." 

His wife waved a negative, and then exclaimed, 
" Why, I see they are beginning to go ; the Gordons 
and the Rattrays are off." 

"What a shame," protested her host. Yes, two 
carriages had just driven away — people who are 
obliged to rise at four o'clock cannot afford to keep 
late hours, and by half-past ten the scene of recent 
revelry was utterly deserted. A family of jackals 
supped right royally on the remains of the cold 
viands, and an inquisitive alligator gulped down an 
empty soda-water bottle. 

Angel, who was half- asleep, accompanied her 
mother in the victoria, and Colonel Wilkinson ac- 
cepted a seat in Mr Gascoigne's dogcart He was 
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by no means as stout-hearted as his figure would 
suggest, but held on convulsively wi\h one hand 
as they dashed up the bridge, and halted in the 
middle of a sentence, which he did not conclude 
until they were a quarter of a mile away on the 
other side. 

He had been discoursing of his own health, and 
then of his wife's health, and imparting his fears to 
his Jehu. 

" Lena was so delicate now, and so subject to fever," 
he declared. ''She has a weak heart too, and must 
go to the hills next season ; in fact, they all wanted a 
change." 

** Indeed they do," assented Gascoigne, with con- 
siderable warmth, *' especially Angela. She is too old 
to be in India." 

** Then I wish I saw my way to sending her out of 
it," rejoined her stepfather, " and the chance of never 
seeing her again." 

To this aspiration Gascoigne made no reply. 

** I suppose you think I'm a brute, now, don't you ?" 
inquired his companion. 

"Since you will have it, I think you are a step- 
father—that's all." 

" But like a fellow in a story-book, eh ? Come now. 
Well, I'm an honest, plain man " — the latter fact was 
sufficiently manifest — " and I'll tell you the truth. I 
could have liked the child — not the same way as my 
own, of course — but still well enough ; and the only 
girl too. But I cannot stand her; she is a double- 
faced, dangerous imp, and extraordinarily daring. 
When you think she is quiet and on her good be- 
haviour she is certain to be hatching something 
awful ; she has a talent for bringing off the most 
unexpected things. Ah, you laugh, but I warn you, 
Gascoigne " 

' Here he paused, for the sensitive mare had taken 
fright at a hideous hog, who, with his great bristles all 
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erect, went grunting across the road, and broke into a 
wild gallop. 

" Now, I say, young fellow," he shouted, in agonised 
alarm, "no foolery — no larking — don't let her get 
away, for God's sake! Remember, I've a family 
depending on me," and as he spoke he clutched 
Gascoigne's arm with the grip of the drowning. 

"Oh, you'll be all right," answered the driver, 
angrily shaking off the grasp ; " there's no fear." He 
was intensely disgusted with his guest, for whose 
cowardice and meanness he had the most supreme 
contempt. He did not permit Sally to " get away," 
but he suffered her to go at a pace that brought his 
companion's heart into his mouth, and, as a natural 
result, the remainder of the drive was silence. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE BEQUEST 

A LTHOUGH the temperature was that of a bake- 
-^^ house, and not a breath of air stirred the drowsy 
bamboos, or the long seed-pods of the bare acacias ; 
yet, as Mrs Wilkinson was driven homewards, her 
teeth chattered, and her hands were as cold as ice — 
premonitory symptoms of a severe attack of fever. 
Bitterly she now blamed herself for her folly in 
lingering by the riverside, and she recalled what the 
river's bosom carried with a gasping shudder. Was 
it a warning to her ? No, no ; she was but nine-and- 
twenty — her life was not yet half spent. She drew 
the sleeping child into her arms, and oh, how warm the 
little creature felt, in her own deathly cold embrace I 
• •.•••• 

In a day or two it became widely known that Mrs 
Wilkinson was dangerously ill — hers was no mere 
ordinary local fever, but a really grave case. The 
doctor's closed gharry drove into the comer compound 
three times a day ; kind neighbours came late and 
early, bringing ice, jelly, and all manner of delicacies, 
hoping to tempt the appetite of the invalid, and to 
eke out Colonel Wilkinson's meagre catering. Mrs 
Rattray, who had no family cares, took up her post 
in the sick-room, and relieved a trained nurse, whilst 
other ladies — and this is ever an action of fatal signifi- 
cance—carried off the children with their toys, ayahs, 
and sleeping cots, but Angel ran home every night 
and lay on the mat outside her mother's door. 

"If you move me, or touch me, I shall screaml^ 
such was her diabolical threat, and as Angel was 
known to be a child of her word, she was suffered to 
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remain undisturbed. There she stayed, hour after 
hour, wide awake, and motionless as a stone. In spite 
of all efforts on the part of the doctor and nurses, the 
patient grew worse — the fever, like an internal fire, 
seemed to consume the slender thread of her existence. 
The verandah was now utterly deserted, even by the 
dirzee ; the plants were withered and black from 
want of water ; insolent crows promenaded over the 
matting, and the voices of the servants were hushed. 
One could almost guess from the exterior of the 
premises that the mistress of the house lay dying 
within. Colonel Wilkinson sat alone in his dim little 
office ; he had not the heart to read or write, or even 
to tot up his accounts. An occasional low conference 
with Mrs Rattray or the doctor, and a spare and 
solitary meal, alone broke the hot, heavy hours. 

These whisperings conveyed bad news ; his wife's 
condition was extremely grave, and he could not hold 
himself blameless. Instead of investing those six 
thousand rupees in jute and cotton mills, he ought to 
have sent her and her children to the hills. He was 
face to face with his own conscience. He confessed 
to himself that he was too fond of money. Was this 
a case of saving money, and losing life ? Remorse is 
a stern acquaintance, and Colonel Wilkinson blamed 
himself bitterly. Sad to relate, in spite of all these 
searchings of heart, such is the force of habit, and so 
strongly was he held by the grasp of avarice, within 
half-an-hour of his self-condemnation. Colonel Wil- 
kinson was out in the compound, announcing to the 
milkman, "that now the children were from home, 
one measure was sufficient," and he took the same 
opportunity of informing his cook " that a two anna 
chicken was ample for broth." 

That same evening the bulletin was more favour- 
able ; the patient had recovered consciousness ; she 
ceased to ramble about gores and whalebone, dresses 
and debts ; she slept for several hours, and in the 
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morning begged to see the children. Afterwards, she 
talked for some time with Colonel Wilkinson, and 
gave him two bills to settle — bills which she would 
never have ventured to show him had she been in 
her normal state of health. 

" Please pay these, Richard,'* she faltered ; " they 
have been a terrible nightmare on my mind for 
months." Colonel Wilkinson pooh-poohed the ac- 
counts, and thrust them unexamined into his pocket. 
His spirits rose — ^he became sanguine. He declared 
to Mrs Rattray that " when Lena could think of bills 
she was on the mend, and he was determined to 
write for a house at Mussouri by the night's post 
(even now he grudged a rupee or two for a telegram), 
and move her at once. She would be all right as 
soon as she was out of Ramghur. All she wanted 
was a change." In the midst of their conference, 
both Colonel Wilkinson and Mrs Rattray were a 
good deal taken aback by hearing the sick woman 
express a desire to speak to Philip Gascoigne. 

" Gascoigne, my dear," expostulated her husband ; 
"what an extraordinary idea. Oh, you must not 
think of seeing him — it would be extremely bad for 
you." 

" It will be worse for me if I do not see him," she 
answered with an unexpected force. " I have some- 
thing to say to him ; please do not worry, but send 
for him at once." 

An invalid's whim must necessarily be humoured, 
and whilst her husband went away to despatch a 
note, Lena Wilkinson desired her ayah to dress her 
hair — ^yes, to get the irons and crimp and curl it, and 
then array her in a pink satin tea-jacket, fasten a row 
of pearls round her neck, and bring her her rings and 
bangles. Mrs Rattray assisted at this melancholy 
toilette ; she was well aware of the patient's ruling 
passion — a passion strong in death. There, in the 
open wardrobe from which the ayah had brought the 
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tea-jacket, hung rows of pretty gowns, and conspicuous 
among them that copy of Mrs Dawson's white silk, 
which she and Mrs Wilkinson had manufactured with 
such mischievous enjoyment 

As soon as the dressing up of the weak and gasp- 
ing moribund was concluded, when she was propped 
up with pillows, her fan and handkerchief placed 
beside her, she faltered out : 

" Give me some of the medicine — a double dose — 
yes, and when Mr Gascoigne comes show him in at 
once." Then, as she looked at Mrs Rattray, " I wish 
to see him alone — on family business." 

" Cannot Colonel Wilkinson — " began her friend 
persuasively. 

But she cut her short with a quick gesture of 
dissent. 

" Very well, dear," agreed her nurse, " I will bring 
him in the moment he arrives ; but promise me not 
to talk much, or to let him stay more than five 
minutes." 

" Oh, I promise nothing ; it is for him todo that," 
panted the invalid. " But I — won't keep him long." 

When the visitor, greatly bewildered, was ushered 
into a large darkened room, with a slowly moving 
punkah, he was prepared to see a certain change in 
his cousin Lena, but he was horrified when he beheld 
her, half sitting up, arrayed in pink satin and pearls, 
her hair elaborately dressed, her eyes glittering with 
fever — death in her face. Oh, why did Mrs Rattray 
lend herself to this frightful mockery ? He glanced 
over at that blameless lady, who obviously avoided 
his eye. 

"Well, Phil — so good of you to come," said the 
invalid in a weak voice. " I'm a little better to-day, 
and I want so much to have a talk with you." 

As she concluded, Mrs Rattray, who had placed a 
chair for the visitor, stole out on tiptoe, dropping the 
purdah softly behind her. 
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"You should not talk or see anyone, Lena," he 
protested, still standing, " and I am not going to stay." 

"Oh yes, just for a few minutes," she pleaded, 
laying a burning hand on his wrist, " for I have some- 
thing most urgent to say to you, and until I say it I 
cannot rest in peace. It is about Angel ; sit down, 
won't you," pointing to the chair, " and where I can 
see you." 

Gascoigne obeyed her in silence. 

"Philip," she continued, gazing at him with her 
wonderfully eloquent blue eyes, " I am — going to die." 

He raised his hand in emphatic protest 

" No," she resumed. " Listen — ^you can speak for 
the next forty years — I shall be dumb for ever — in a 
few hours. Philip, I shall die happy — yes, quite 
happy — if you will promise me one thing." 

He glanced at her, and bent his head. 

" Will you — take charge of Angel ? " 

This request was succeeded by a silence only 
broken by the wheezy creaking of the punkah rope. 
Philip Gascoigne was not naturally impulsive, a pro- 
mise from him carried its full weight — The singular 
difference between Philip and his housemate was 
this, that Shafto performed less than he promised, 
whilst Gascoigne was ever better than his word. — He 
turned away his gaze from those two all-compelling 
tra^c eyes, looked down on the floor, and strove to 
rally his scattered senses. He must immediately 
realise what this promise signified? It meant, that he 
should educate Angel, and become her guardian ; 
there was no one else to accept the post as far as he 
could see. Tony's relations had cast him off when 
he married ; Lena was a penniless orphan. There 
remained but Colonel Wilkinson. As he pondered 
the question, the dying woman seemed to devour 
him with her eyes. At last he looked up and met 
them steadily, and said : 

" Yes, Lena, I will." 
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'* I know I am asking an enormous favour/' she 
whispered. "I am imposing on your youth and 
generosity, but I am desperate, and to whom else 
can I turn? You are the only Gascoigne I know, 
and you understand that Richard and Angel could 
never live together. He detests her ; she loathes him. 
On the other hand — ^she loves you." 

Gascoigne was about to speak, but once more she 
prevented him. 

"It is a strange legacy to bequeath to a young 
man, and you are but six-and-twenty, Phil — I am 
leaving in your charge a child of nine, uneducated, 
undisciplined, and born and bred in India. But you 
are well off — you have a private income, and she will 
not cost you much. Once educated, she can earn her 
own living, and give you no more trouble — if you will 
only tide her over the next seven years. Philip," she 
continued in a louder voice, suddenly raising herself 
with an immense effort, "if you will do this good 
action, I believe it will bring you a great blessing — 
dying people see far, and I can see — that" 

Here she paused, and fell back on her pillows com- 
pletely exhausted. 

" I will certainly carry out your wishes, Lena," he 
answered impressively. " I will send Angel home, 
educate her, provide for her, and watch over her 
always — or until she marries." 

" Oh, you dear, dear fellow," sobbed Mrs Wilkinson, 
with tears running down her sunken cheeks. " Words 
cannot thank you — Angel will — give you — deeds." 

"After all, she is my cousin, Lena — I have no 
belongings — " 

"No, not yet," interposed his listener, "and it is 
not to every man I would trust the child ; but you are 
honourable and high-minded — you will be her big 
brother." 

" I will be her guardian ; I am nearly twenty years 
older than she is." 
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"Only seventeen, Philip," corrected his cousin. 
*• Well, at anyrate, some day Angel will repay you — 
I feel an inspiration to tell you this." 
" But I don't want any payment, Lena." 
" You have lifted a load from my heart It would 
have been impossible for Angel to have remained 
with Richard ; they are like fire and oil, and what 
would have been her fate? O Philip, it is such a 
tender little heart, and how she will miss me ! Poor 
Dick, he only sees her faults, not her good qualities. 
She is strong-willed, jealous, reckless, and revengeful, 
but she will do anything for love. She would die for 
a person she loved. Remember that love is the key 
to her nature, never forget that. I may confess to 
you now, that Angel is. my favourite child ; my own 
little fluffy-haired baby ; when we two were all alone 
in the world, then she was all the world to me." 

"Lena," he said, suddenly leaning forward, and 
speaking with a touch of passion in his voice, " you 
may rely on me — I will do all I can to make her 
happy." 

" I know you won't be stem, Philip, you will make 
allowances for her odd, wild ways ; you will love her 
a little — and oh, do forgive me for the charge I am 
la}dng on your young shoulders." 

"There is nothing to forgive — that's all nonsense, 
you know," he said. " Anyway, I would have looked 
after Angel ; I am her next-of-kin out here." 

" Yes, poor darling, and only for you she would be 
destitute indeed. I have nothing to leave her but 
these," and Mrs Wilkinson touched, as she spoke, 
her pearl necklace and bangles. " Her father was 
lavishly extravagant and gave me this," indicating a 
splendid diamond ring, " and though often hard up, 
I have never parted with it. I somehow felt that 
Angel had a claim on it Let her have it when she 
is eighteen." 

"Certainly," he answered; "but I trust you may 
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live to wear it yourself, Lena. Why should you not 
pull through ? " 

" Oh, I don't know — I may — I may," she faltered ; 
" but now I have told you my wishes I will not keep 
you. Good-bye," and she held out her hand, and as 
he took it she turned away her face and burst into 
low agonising sobs ; she had entirely exhausted her 
last reserve of strength. Mrs Rattray now entered 
the room and beckoned the visitor out, saying : 

" Lena is completely overwrought ; she has been 
talking too long, but she was so painfully anxious to 
see you — we could not refuse her." 

The trained nurse came forward, and as Mrs 
Rattray dropped the curtain before the door of the 
sick room, she looked up at Gascoigne interrogatively. 

" She wanted you to promise something," she said. 

" Yes, if she should die, I am going to take charge 
of Angel." 

The lady's face expressed the blankest amazement 

" You," she repeated, — " you. Why, you are only 
a boy yourself" 

" I am six-and-twenty, and seventeen years older 
than the child — a pretty good start" 

" Yes, now, but not much of a start when she grows 
up — and girls grow up so fast, once they enter their 
teens." 

" At present Angel is in single figures," he rejoined, 
"and ^mall for her age — I think I shall be able to 
look after her." 

" Well, I must say you are very generous," ex- 
claimed Mrs Rattray, "and I'm sure you have set 
poor Lena's mind at rest I admire you — no, you 
need not blush — for your Quixotism, but I think you 
have undertaken a thankless and a dangerous task." 
With these words Mrs Rattray once more raised the 
purdah and disappeared. In the drawing-room 
Gascoigne found Angel, all alone; her eyes looked 
dim, they had great purple marks round them. 
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the result of weeping and wakefulness. Her wan 
little face seemed smaller than ever, but it was calm 
and tearless. 

She stood for a moment gazing intently at her 
cousin, and nursing her elbows, — a favourite attitude. 
At last she said : 

" Cousin Philip, do you think she is going to die ? " 
Her face convulsed as she asked the question, but 
she went on steadily, "Answer me as if I were 
grown up." 

" I hope not," he replied ; " your mother is very ill 
still, but a shade better than she was yesterday. We 
will hope for the best Would you care to come out 
with me for a little turn ? " 

But Angel shook her head impatiently, and darted 
away out of sight 
• ...•••I 

That same evening Mrs Wilkinson gave Mrs 
Rattray elaborate directions respecting her funeral, 
and the children's mourning; no black except sashes — 
they had ribbon of the exact width at Narainswamy's, 
— she hated the idea of a shroud, and desired to 
be buried in a white dress, " the white dress," she 
added, " since in it I caught my death," 

All these injunctions delivered in a low voice, and 
quiet everyday manner, were a severe ordeal for her 
friend. Presently, when Colonel Wilkinson came in to 
say good-night, and was bidden a solemn good-bye ; he 
was much startled, agitated, and shaken, broke down 
loudly and completely,* and was tenderly removed. 
Then her mother sent for Angel, who ran in in 
stockinged feet, climbed on the bed, and threw her 
arms tightly about her, as if she would never release 
her again. 

"Oh, my own poor baby," murmured the sick 
woman, " I am going — to leave you." 

" No, mummy," she returned breathlessly, " no, no. 



never." 
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" I can only talk to you a little, darling, and you 
must listen to every word I say," urged her mother in 
3 whisper, " Philip will take care of you — I have 
given you to him. He has promised to send you 
to England, and have you educated. Never forget 
how generous this is — always obey him and be good. 
I have promised for you — I want you to be so 
happy." 

" And, O mummy, I only want to go with you," 
was the answer in a smothered voice. 

" You will try and overcome your faults, darling — 
and be good for my sake — won't you ? " 

" I'll be good — I'll be anything," she wailed, "only 
don't leave me ! O mummy, mummy I " and the 
child clung despairingly to the dying woman, and 
broke into hard, dry sobs. 

"Very well, darling, you shall stay," and her 
mother put her arm round her as she spoke ; " no one 
shall separate us — yet." 

Colonel Wilkinson was much disturbed and in- 
censed, when he heard that, whilst he was 
dismissed with a few hurried sentences, Angel had 
been suffered to pass the night on her mother's bed. 

Worn out with watching and grief, the little 
creature had fallen into the deep sleep of utter 
exhaustion, and was barely conscious as Mrs Rattray 
took her in her arms and carried her away. 

When the fierce May sun rose, and glared down 
into the comer bungalow. Angel's mother still 
slumbered — but hers was the sleep of death. 



CHAPTER X 

A CHJtLLEVGE 

THUS ended the butterfly career of pretty Lena 
Wilkinson, who looked surprisingly fair and 
girlish, as she lay with her hands crossed on her 
breast, surrounded by white flowers. She had passed 
at dawn ; sunset witnessed her interment, and a 
considerable company — in fact, the whole station — 
followed the coffin, which was covered with pale blue 
and silver, by the dead woman's particular desire. 
The ground in the arid cemetery was almost as hard 
as rock, and the cortige was compelled to halt for 
a time, whilst the grave \yas made ready and en- 
larged. What a depressing scene for a newly-arrived 
exile. The brick-coloured ground, weather-stained 
headstones, wan - faced assembly, and the gay and 
glittering coffin waiting till inhospitable alien soil 
was prepared to receive it Over all was the stare 
of a triumphant red sun, sinking slowly into the arms 
of a tropical night. 

At last the service was concluded, and whilst 
the earth was noisily flung upon the gay fantastic 
cofHn, and the mourners were dispersing, the 
station cynic, as he walked towards the gate, pro- 
nounced the epitaph of the deceased : 

" Poor Mrs Wilkinson, she was like some delicate 
flower without perfume, and as she never did any- 
thing bad, she will soon be forgotten." 

A few days after the funeral. Colonel Wilkinson 
was faintly surprised to receive a visit from young 
Gascoigne. After one or two commonplace remarks, 
the latter explained his errand. 

"I came to speak to you about Angel," he said. 

67 
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" I do not know if I^na told you, that I am to take 
charge of her." 

" By Jove I No, not a word," rejoined the widower, 
and his eyes glistened. " Man alive, you don't mean 
that you are in earnest ? " 

" Yes," assented his visitor ; " I propose to educate 
her, and as soon as I can find a school and a travelling 
companion, to send her to England." 

" Uncommonly handsome of you, I must say," 
exclaimed her stepfather. " It will cost you a couple 
of hundred a year." 

" Then you are satisfied that I relieve you of the 
child?" continued Gascoigne, ignoring the money 
question. 

" Satisfied," repeated his host, " satisfied, my dear 
fellow, is not the word that expresses my feelings — 
devoutly thankful — happy — enchanted — is more 
like it My poor wife and I never agreed about 
the child. I may say, that she was the only subject 
on which we ever differed. From my point of view 
she is a headstrong, malicious little devil, who can- 
not be trusted her own length — you never know what 
mine she will explode on you I My poor Lena held 
another opinion, and believed her to be * a little 
saint'" 

"Perhaps she is something between the two 
extremes," suggested her cousin drily. 

His companion's answer was a doubtful grunt, as 
he paced the room tugging at his moustache. " I've 
been making plans," he resumed, now pointing to a 
table littered with letters and officials ; " I've decided 
to chuck the service. This has been a great blow, 
and sickened me with India. How can I soldier, and 
lug a family about with me ? I shall go and settle 
on my own property in New Zealand. Of course 
I'm bound to marry again — this seems a heartless 
thing to say, and Lena only dead a week, but what 
am I to do with all the children ? It is a necessity 
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from a common-sense point of view, — a housekeeper 
and a governess would entail no end of bother 
and — er — er " 

" Expense," suggested his companion sarcastically. 

" Expense I Just so," seizing the word, " and Tve 
been wondering what Tm to do with Angel, badgering 
my brains with all sorts of schemes, when in you 
walk, and take her off my hands. It seems almost 
like a miracle — the interposition of Providence," he 
added piously, "and now I understand, why Lena 
was so anecious to see you." 

"Yes; it was to talk about Angel, and tell me 
her wishes respecting her." 

" And what were they ? " 

" That I was to be her guardian, and have absolute 
control over the child," replied the young man. " I 
intend to educate and provide for her. Oh yes, by 
the way, her mother wished her to have all her 
jewellery." 

" All her jewellery ! " repeated Colonel Wilkinson. 
"Oh, I don't know about that! I believe it is my 
property in the eye of the law — there was no will, 
you see." 

"But you have no girls, and at least you will 
scarcely care to keep what Angel's father gave her 
mother ? " 

"I suppose you mean the diamond ring?" stam- 
mered Colonel Wilkinson, a little cowed by the young 
man's manner. "Well, I'll think it over; but look 
here, Gascoigne, I'm a firm believer in pen and ink ; 
would you mind writing me a letter, a formal letter, 
to say that you propose to relieve me from all 
charges or responsibilities connected with Angela 
Gascoigne ? " 

" Certainly, with pleasure, and on your side, I shall 
expect you to hand me over any jewellery that 
belonged to her mother — before she became your 
wife." 
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"Um," grunted Colonel Wilkinson, "that ring is 
rather a big thing. I've had it valued, and it's 
worth a hundred pounds." He took another turn to 
the end of the room, and back, then he halted in 
front of his visitor and said, ungraciously, " Well, it's 
a bargain — you can have the rii^, and all the bangles 
too ; it's a cheap exchange for your written agreement 
to rid me of a plague." 

Philip Gascoigne experienced a most disagreeable 
sensation ; he felt precisely as if he had just purchased 
the child for a hundred pounds. He instantly rose 
to end the interview, and said, " I will send you the 
document as soon as 1 go home." 

"And when will you be prepared to take over 
charge," inquired the anxious stepfather. 

" Whenever I can make arrangements for her 



" And mourning," supplemented the other sharply ; 
" you will provide mourning, of course ? " 

" Yes ; Mrs Rattray will perhaps undertake her 
outfit for me. There is a good deal to be done — we 
must wait until after the monsoon has broken, but 
I think I can promise you, that in six weeks you will 
have seen the last of Angela." 

" Thank God," was the fervent rejoinder ; " that will 
suit me down to the ground. I won't be moving 
until the cold weather, not for several months. I say, 
you won't foiget the document, like a good fellow ? 
Oh, must you go? Have a lime and soda? No, 
— by the way, we are out of soda-water. Well then, 
good-bye — I've a heap of business to get through — 
you know your way out ? Ta, ta." 

As the visitor was about to cross the verandah, a 
little figure issued from a side door, and sprang on 
him and seized his arm in her grasp. " I've been 
waiting for you for ages, Phil. Why did you stay 
with him so long?" 

" I've been telling Colonel Wilkinson that you are 
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to be my chaise, Angel" responded her cousin, " and 
that in a few weeks' time, I hope to send you to 
England." 

" And how much are you to pay ? " she demanded 
bluntly. 

"Pay," repeated the young man, "why should I 
pay anything ? " 

"Because he never gives, without something in 
exchange." Angel had a bad opinion of her fellow- 
creatures, and a piercing eye for a hidden motive. 
" What do you think Ayah Anima is doing now by 
his orders ? " 

" She gave them some broth without any bread. 
She whipped them — " 

"No," interrupting the quotation with angry em- 
phasis, "but selling all my mummy's pretty frocks 
and hats in the patchery and bazaar I She is taking 
them round among the soldiers' wives in barracks, 
nowr 

Gascoigne made no comment on this pitiful illus- 
tration of Colonel Wilkinson's thrift ; in his mind's 
eye, he already beheld various reproductions of Mrs 
Wilkinson at band, and race meeting. 

He diplomatically opened a fresh subject by ask- 
ing, " How will you like to go to England, Angel ? " 

"I shall be glad to get away from hateful 
-Ramghur," she answered, "but dreadfully sorry to 
leave you. I've no one but you now, — have I, 
Phil?" 

" Oh, you'll make heaps of friends when you get 
home," was his evasive reply. 

"Who is to take me to England?" she asked 
sharply. 

"I'm not certain," he replied, "and I've not had 
time to make inquiries, but perhaps Mrs Dawson." 

"Mrs Dawson," she echoed with an odd elfish 
laugh ; " she does not like me — lots of people don't 
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like me, cousin Phil," and she looked at him wistfully 
— such a frail, friendless little creature, his heart was 
filled with pity as he answered : 

" I like you. Angel — that is something to begin 
with ? Would you care to come over and have tea 
with us this afternoon at four o'clock?" 

" Oh yes, yes," dancing up and down as she glee- 
fully accepted, " and may I pour it out ? " 

" You may, if we can raise a small teapot Now 
there's the bell, run away to your dinner." 

A proud not to say puffed up-child, was that which 
strutted across to the big bungalow in a newly starched 
frock and wide black sash. In the verandah Angel 
found the two young men, who welcomed her cor- 
dially, and made her sit between them, and pour out 
tea. And what a pouring out it was, what a slopping 
of milk it entailed, a dropping of the lid of the teapot 
into the sugar-basin, and a spoon into the hot water. 
Hosts and guest made tea and made merry together. 
There was a cake too, in which " the three " evinced 
a profound interest, and Angel chattered incessantly 
to them, and to her companions. Her satisfaction was 
complete, when she was conducted all over the pre- 
mises and into the stables, where Sally Lunn con- 
descended to eat a piece of sugar-cane from her hand. 
This visit was the precursor of many. Angel was 
accorded the freedom of the bungalow, and spent 
many happy hours within its walls, looking at pictures, 
making tea, or mending gloves for her bachelor 
hosts. 

Discipline at home was considerably relaxed. 
Colonel Wilkinson was feverishly busy making ready 
for his move, and Great Sale : getting old furniture 
re-covered, glued up, and varnished : already the , 
catalogue was in the printer's hands, and the adjectives 
" splendid," " unique," " handsome," and " magnificent," 
were in extraordinary prominence. 

Thanks to the preparations, which were going 
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forward, Angel was spared to her neighbours for 
many an afternoon. She was not a tiresome child, as 
Shafto freely admitted ; she was noiseless, the dogs 
liked her, the bearer tolerated her, and when Gas- 
coigne was absent, she was content to curl herself 
up in a chair with a book or a stocking. 

Whenever he could afford time, her cousin treated 
her to a drive, but in these, the last days of a truly 
fearful hot season, driving had ceased to be a joy. 
All the world was waiting for the rains, and gazing 
with strained expectation at the great bank of 
black clouds to the westward, on which the sheet 
lightning danced every night in dazzling diagrams. 
This cloud-bank coming nearer, oh so slowly, em- 
bodied the longed-for rains. 

For advice and guidance respecting his new charge, 
her cousin repaired to Mrs Rattray. Mrs Rattray 
had been Mrs Wilkinson's friend, and she was a kind- 
hearted practical woman. There were other ladies 
who would gladly have advised the inexperienced 
young guardian, but he did not believe in a multitude 
of counsellors. 

Mrs Gordon was charming, but she was too 
young — a mere girl herself! Mrs Dawson did not 
care for children, and was alarmingly stiff and formal ; 
so when it was possible he snatched half-an-hour in 
order to confer with Mrs Rattray over letters and 
telegrams, and matters connected with Angel's pas- 
sage, outfit, and destination. 

Late one aflernoon he called on this lady by 
appointment Angel was with him when he drove 
up to the Rattrays' neat bungalow, which stood back 
from the road, in a small enclosure, full of pretty 
shrubs and flowering trees. It had two gates, both 
opening into the principal thoroughfare in Ramghur. 

" I'm going in here, Angel," announced her cousin. 
" I won't be more than ten minutes, and you can wait 
in the cart" 
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" All right," she assented, but tendering two eager 
hands ; " may I hold the reins ? " 

" Very well, but only for show, mind," he said, as 
he relinquished them. "Promise me you won't at- 
tempt to drive." 

"Yes, ril promise," she assented reluctantly, for 
she had entertained a glorious vision of trotting out 
at one gate, and whirling in at the other. 

With a brief order to the syce to remain at Sally's 
head, Gascoigne went indoors. He had come to 
decide finally the choice of a school for Angel. 

Mrs Rattray could hardly restrain a smile, as she 
sat vis-a-vis to this good-looking young bachelor, 
who, with his elbows on the table and his hands in 
his hair, was anxiously comparing two prospectuses. 
It was really astonishing how soon he had accommo- 
dated himself to his novel situation. 

" I must say it is very good of you to adopt — " 

" Don't ! " he protested, raising his hand. " Please 
Mrs Rattray — every second person I meet tells me 
the same thing — it is not" 

" Very well," she interrupted, " then I will tell you 
something you have not heard yet I think you are 
rashly adventurous." 

" I don't see that at all," he replied. 

" You will find that Angela requires a strong hand 
— she is not the least like any child I've ever known. 
I've not known many intimately it is true. She 
will soon pick up an education at home, for she is 
quick and bright, but she has another education to 
forget, the education she has acquired out here — from 
servants." 

" Oh, she's bound to forget that," said her cousin. 

"Is she?" rejoined the lady doubtfully; "I hope 
so. Now I wonder if you even faintly realise what 
you have undertaken ? " 

" I am not sure that I have come down to the bed- 
rock of my responsibilities — but I will do my best" 
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" Of course I know that," assented the lady. " But 
pray bear in mind that it is not a stray pony or a 
lost dc^ to whom you are playing Providence. You 
have assumed the charge of a human life, a child 
with a strange nature, and who will be an extra- 
ordinary woman some day." 

" Yes ; but at present the woman, thank heaven, is 
in the far away future, and I have only to do with a 
child." 

" I hope Angel will never give you reason to regret 
your generosity." 

" Tm sure she will be all right. You make far 
too much of the business. I'm only sending my poor 
cousin's little orphan to school. She will turn out 
well, if she falls into good hands," and here he held 
up several letters, and said : " it is for you to choose 
to whose keeping I entrust her." 

In the meantime the subject of this conversation 
sat in the cart outside, enormously impressed by the 
importance of her position. To other children who 
passed the gate she nodded with an air of splendid 
condescension ; they stared and stared and looked 
back enviously at the little Gascoigne girl all alone 
in a dogcart, holding the reins. Truly, these were 
some of Angela's proudest moments. 

But one acquaintance, a bare-legged, freckled boy, 
in a striped cotton suit, boldly walked up the drive 
between the shrubs, and proceeded to interview little 
Gascoigne. This intruder was Toady Dodd, a youth 
of eight, son of an impecunious house, and Angel's 
mortal enemy. 

"Hullo I" he shouted, standing with hands in 
pockets, and legs wide apart ; " what a swell we are 
cocked up there." 

" Yes — miles up above you," she retorted sharply ; 
" run away and steal some more macaroons," a mali- 
cious reminder of some past evil deed. 

"Are you going to drive?" he inquired, calmly 
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ignoring the rude suggestion, " or are you just there 
for show." 

Angel gave a brief nod. 

" What a show ! " cried Toady, cutting a caper, and 
making a series of hideous grimaces. Angel now 
leant over, lifted the whip out of its socket, and 
began to handle it significantly. 

" You're afraid to drive — ain't you ? " he screamed. 
No reply ; his adversary was far too proud to record 
her promise. 

"Drive out of the gate and back," urged the 
tempter, "and Til never say you're a coward 
again." 

" I'm not a coward, you ugly freckled toad," she 
screamed ; " if you don't mind, I shall hit you with the 
whip." 

" First catch me," he shouted derisively, executing 
a war dance just out of reach. "Come now — I dare 
you — dare you — to hit the horse." 

To touch Sally with the whip, was not driving, 
argued the child With herself; and consumed by a 
feminine desire to show off, and exasperated by her 
tormentor, with a force really intended for hinty she 
brought the lash suddenly down on Sally's shining 
flank. 

Instantly there was a vicious bang against the 
splash-board. Angel felt herself shot into the air, and 
remembered no more. The shrieks of Toady, the 
yells of the syce, and the sound of thundering hoofs, 
summoned Gascoigne to the steps. There he saw 
the syce picking himself up with great care, he saw a 
white bunch and two black legs in the middle of a 
croton bush, he saw a great cloud of dust flying down 
the road — and that was all ! He ran to the shrub 
and disentangled Angel, who had gone in head fore- 
most and was merely stunned and speechless. The 
servant, however, found his tongue, when he dis- 
covered that his injuries were not mortal. 
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"Missy Baba — beating with whip — horse done 
gone ! " 

Such was his brief explanation. 

Meanwhile the real cause of all the mischief lurked 
under a great creeper, and remained a palpitating 
spectator of the scene. As soon as Angel had re- 
covered her senses, she began to exculpate herself in 
sobbing gasps, " O Philip, I didn't drive — I did not 
drive. I only touched Sally with the whip." And 
she burst into a storm of tears, whilst the syce ran 
limping out, in order to raise the station, and catch 
the runaway. 
• ••••.•• 

It was in a second-class "fitton" that Angel re- 
turned home. A iitton is a ramshackle phaeton, 
drawn by a pair of bony ponies, and a second-class 
fitton is precisely what it claims to be. From this 
lowly equipage, the delinquent was delivered over to 
her ayah, who awaited her on the verandah with 
stolid dignity. 

" And the dogcart and big horse," she cried, " what 
hath befallen them ? " But Miss Gascoigne merely 
shrugged her shoulders, and stalked off into her own 
apartment Her cousin did not escape so easily ; he 
had dismissed the conveyance, and was proceeding on 
foot, when he encountered his chum. 

"I say, where are Sally and the trap?" asked Shafto. 

" I've no notion," he answered ; " in Jericho, for all 
I know." 

" But," pulling up, " I say — bar jokes." 

" Oh yes, I bar jokes," agreed Gascoigne ; " I left 
Angel holding the reins, when I was in at the 
Rattrays. I heard a scrimmage, and when I ran out 
Angel was in a bush, the syce on his back, and Sally 
was nowhere, I believe the child touched her with 
the whip — at any rate, she went through the station 
like greased lightning." 

" Great Scotland ! " ejaculated his friend, " and with 
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the cart at her heels — a mare that is worth a thousand 
rupees, and the trap new from Dykes' last season. 
So much for Angel ! — Has she broken her neck ? " 

" No, but she is breaking her heart, poor little soul." 

" Odious little beast, she has no heart to break — 
that's where you make a mistake. Where are you 
off to?" 

" To send out all the syces in the place, to chase 
Sally — she went towards the railway." 

" Oh, I'll run her down ; but, mind you, Phil, next 
time you see her she'll have broken knees," and with 
this agreeable prophecy he galloped away. There 
was no sign of Sally all that night, but various 
rumours respecting her were afloat in the Club. One 
lady had seen a ghostly horse and trap dash up at 
her door at dark, and when a servant ran to the steps, 
the horse had wheeled sharp round, plunged through 
a low hedge, cart and all, and vanished. 

Later, an empty vehicle and a galloping steed had 
been viewed beyond the jail. At eight o'clock the 
next morning the syce reappeared with a quadruped, 
said to be the runaway animal, coated from head to 
tail with sweat and red dust, her very eyes were half- 
clceed. Who could believe that this dirty, de- 
moralised, limping creature, was smart Sally Lunn ? 
Yet it was Sally, and, marvellous to reSate, her knees 
were unblemished. She had been captured five miles 
out in the open country on her back in a dry nullah, 
with the trap under her. The shattered remains of 
the vehicle followed soberly on the Ryot's bullock 
cart, it was minus a wheel, a shaft, also mats, lamps, 
cushions — but these were subsequently collected in 
various parts of the cantonment, — and their owner 
came to the conclusion that he had got out of the 
business far better than he expected. Sally was 
terribly nervous and wild for weeks ; the cart was 
despatched to Lucknow to be repaired — and there 
were no more drives for Angel. 



CHAPTER XI 

WHO IS SHE? 

T^HE monsoon had broken at last, and the rain 
-■■ descended, and the floods came in drenching 
sheets. Red plains sprang to life, and became a 
delicate green, frogs croaked hilariously, snakes were 
washed out of their holes, sickly vegetation revived 
as if touched by some ms^ician's wand, and all the 
oleanders were in flower. 

During the long, wet days, when nullahs 
were racing torrents, and the avenue a running 
stream — a joy to the ducks — Angel was constantly 
to be found at the big bungalow, playing the rdU of 
enfant de la maison. She was permitted to wander 
through the empty rooms, and to amuse herself to 
her heart's content Her guardian was a good deal 
from home ; since the first burst of the rains had 
sorely tried the piers of the new bridge over the 
Ram Gunga, every morning at an early hour he 
wrapped himself in a mackintosh and leggings, 
mounted his horse, and splashed away. Even in the 
afternoons, Shafto and Angel frequently had the pre- 
mises to themselves ; the former took but scant notice 
of his companion, for ever since the " Sally episode " 
she had been unpardoned and in his black books. 

One afternoon he was enjoying a lazy spell, a 
sporting paper and a cheroot, in the verandah; the 
"Imp," as he mentally called her, was presumably 
amusing herself in the interior with the dogs or the 
bearer's little girl — or both. He had, in fact, forgotten 
her existence, and was absorbed in the weights for 
the Leger, when three cold, moist Angers were laid 
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on his cheek, and between his eyes and the printed 
page was thrust a large photograph. 

Naturally he started, exclaimed, and stared. Then 
he became conscious that he was looking at the 
charming picture of a beautiful girl of nineteen, with 
glorious eyes, and a faint but bewitching smile. 
Shafto, the ever-susceptible, seized the portrait in 
both hands, and examined it exhaustively. It had 
something to say for itself, too; across one comer 
was inscribed, in a dashing caligraphy, the name 
"Lola." He continued to study the face with a 
puzzled air, then turned and stared at the child 
interrogatively. 

Was this one of her mother's friends? To the 
best of his recollection, he had never seen the face 
in Mrs Wilkinson's drawing-room. 

"Do you think she is pretty?" inquired Angel, 
eagerly, as she met his glance. 

"Ra — ther," was his emphatic reply. "But who 
is she ? — where the dickens did you unearth her ? " 

" In Philip's room," was the unexpected response. 
" Oh, you need not look so shocked, Mr Billy 
Shafto," she cried, audaciously ; " I've not stolen it ! 
I was only searching for some paper to draw on — 
he generally has lots — and I opened his shabby old 
leather box, and found some. Two lovely bits of 
cardboard, and in the middle — between them — this. 
Who is she, do you know? Do you think — he is 
in love with her?" she asked, anxiously. 

"I'll tell you what I do think," said Shafto, 
suddenly sitting erect, " I think you ought to be 
well whipped." 

Angel's pale face became pink, to the roots of 
her hair. 

" How dare you go and pry among Mr Gascoigne's 
papers," he resumed ; " you infernal little monkey. 
You are a horrid, sneaking, sly little imp." 

" But what have I done ? " she protested in a shrill 
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key. "I was only looking for something to draw 
on — and why shouldn't he have one lady, when you 
have eleven in your room ? Yes, all in frames, and 
two of Mrs Giddy on your writing-table. 

This was carrying the war into the enemy's camp 
with a vengeance! For a moment her companion, 
who was now at boiling-point, struggled desperately 
for composure and speech. At last he said with an 
effort: 

"You just march back at once, and put that 
photograph where you found it" 

As he spoke, he drew the silver paper carefully 
over the face, as if he would hide Philip's sweetheart 
from the elf s prying eyes. Angel snatched it out 
of his hand with a jerk, and walked away without 
one word ; but she deliberately studied the photo- 
graph till she learnt the face by heart. She learnt 
something more also, for as she replaced it, on its 
original wrapping she read on the paper in the same 
bold scrawl, "To Phil — with Lola's love." 

So that was Philip's secret, thought Shafto; that was 
Philip's lady-love, who, by all accounts, had chucked 
him. She had a lovely face, a haunting face ; what 
bad luck for poor old Phil — and that meddlesome 
imp had discovered his hidden skeleton, had dragged 
it forth into daylight, and possibly exhibited it all 
round the servants' quarters, and finally come to 
him and asked in her little fluting voice, " Who 
is she?'' 

And here came Phil at last, in dripping condition 
on a dripping horse — ^what a pair of drowned rats ! 

As soon as he had changed his clothes Gascoigne 
appeared in the verandah, looked about, and said : 

" Hullo, where is Angel ? I thought she was 
coming over to make tea?" 

** O^ she has been here all right enough," rejoined 
his comrade grimly; "very much here. I believe 
she has departed. I saw her flying across the 
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compound just now. Phil, that child, instead of 
making tea, has been making hay in your room." 

"Oh, has she?" he responded carelessly, as he 
lit a cheroot " Well, she can't do much harm there." 
"I'm not so sure of that," retorted Shafto with 
tragic significance. "She found the photograph of 
one of the prettiest girls I've ever seen, and brought 
it out for information — awfully keen to know all 
about it" 

Gascoigne jumped up suddenly, and took the 
cigar out of his mouth. His face was stern as he 
looked fixedly at his friend. 

" Billy, this is some of your chaff." 

" I swear it's not," protested Shafto forcibly. " That 
prying imp was rooting in your despatch box. Ah ! " 
he concluded in a significant undertone, as Gascoigne 
hurriedly left him. 

After a short absence his friend returned, and 
resumed his seat without one word. 

" I made her put it back," continued his com- 
panion. " I always knew that you'd be let in by 
that brat, somehow." 

" No," rejoined the other ; " I let myself in — as 
you call it" 

"You can't deny that she has made a rather 
brilliant beginning. Smashing up a new dogcart, 
unearthing your most sacred possession, and flaunt- 
ing it round the house. What on earth are you 
going to do with her?" 

" I'm going to send her to school next week." 

" And afterwards ? " 

" She will make her home with some nice family." 

"Nice prospect for the nice family," remarked 
Shafto. "And after she has quite done with the 
nice family?" 

"That is far enough ahead," replied Gascoigne 
with a touch of impatience. " Angel won't be grown 
up for years, and we may all be dead by that time." 
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" Now, I call that a really cheerful way of looking at 
it. One thing is certain, whoever is dead, Angel won't 
weep. She has no more heart than a paving-stone." 

" Why do you say that ? " demanded her cousin, 
quickly. 

" Simply because it is patent to all the world that 
she has forgotten her mother already. She never 
mentions her name." 

"That does not matter — that is no sign," argued 
her champion ; " she thinks more of her mother than 
the whole Wilkinson family put together. The 
other morning, when there was a break in the rains, 
and I was out early, I saw a small figure staggering 
over towards the cemetery, carrying a pot as large 
as herself. I kept behind, of course, and did not let 
her see me ; it was Angel, taking a plant to her 
mother's grave. There's no stone up yet" 

** No, nor ever will be," supplemented Shafto. 

"The cemetery is more than a mile away," con- 
tinued Gascoigne; "so you will allow that it was 
rather a big job for a child of her age." 

" Oh yes," admitted her implacable adversary ; 
" Angel's jobs are generally on a large scale." 

" She steals off every morning almost before light," 
resumed her defender. 

"What is the ayah about, to allow her to prowl 
at such an hour ? " 

" Oh, the ayah allows her to go her own way now ; 
she can't control her," confessed her cousin. 

"No, nor anyone else," muttered Shafto. "Look 
here," he added, suddenly, " I '11 tell you something, 
PhiL That child is going to be a beauty." 

" Nonsense — ^not she. You are mad about beauty," 
rejoined his friend, contemptuously. 

" Yes, she is, and something out of the ordinary, 
too, if I am any judge. This, I imagine, will com- 

Elicate matters. Oh, my poor old boy, I wouldn't 
e in your shoes for a thousand pounds ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

ANGEL IMPARTS A SECRET 

TT was the evening before Angel's departure for 
^ England. Her luggage was carefullly labelled, 
her roll of wraps was strapped, all arrangements 
were complete. She was to travel under the neatly 
trimmed wing of Mrs Dawson, leaving Ramghur at 
dawn. Gascoigne had intended accompanying his 
charge to Bombay, but duty could not spare him — 
no, not even to escort her to the railway station ; 
he had just received an urgent telegram which called 
him away that night, and had walked over to take 
leave of Angel, followed by the three. They were 
all pacing up and down Colonel Wilkinson's desolate 
verandah, the man and child side by side, the dogs 
in close attendance. It was a cool evening in the 
rains, and the sun had recently set in a blaze of 
dramatic magnificence. 

"Now, Angel," said the young man after a short 
silence, " you are going to be a credit to me, I know." 

"Yes, I am," she answered with superb self-con- 
fidence; " I '11 do anything you like, only tell me what 
I am to do?" 

" Think three times before you speak," he sug- 
gested. 

" Oh, I shall hate that," she rejoined with a shrug. 

" But you know you often blurt out things that you 
really don't mean, and that get you into trouble." 

" Um — yes," she admitted with a pout, " and what 
else?" 

" Never be afraid to speak the truth." 

" I'm not — not a little bit," she proclaimed. 

«4 
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** Mind you stick to that — it 's more than most of 
your elders can say. You will write to me every 
week, and let me know how you get on ? " 

"Yes, and you will answer my letters — they will 
be the only ones I shall get" 

" You may be sure I shall write, and the dogs too ; 
they shall send you their photographs." 

"O Philip," she exclaimed, "how I wish you 
were coming home before two long years. I shall 
mark off the weeks till I see you, beginning to- 
morrow, and ril save up every single one of my 
secrets to tell you." 

" I don't think they will give you much trouble." 

"Oh, won't they? I know quantities of secrets. 
Shall I tell you one now ? " 

"Yes, if you like," he rejoined indifferently, "as 
long as it is your own property ; I don't want to 
listen to other people's affairs." 

"But this one is my own, my very own — Philip. 
You must promise me not to tell anyone ever" 

" How solemn and important you look," he laughed ; 
"what can this mighty secret be? Yes, I see you 
are panting to tell me — I promise. Now for it." 

" Then listen," she began mysteriously, ** no — first 
come inside," and she beckoned him to follow her 
into the drawing-room, then she ran to the different 
doors, and peeped furtively around, whilst her 
cousin waited to hear the important disclosure with 
an expression of amused toleration. What a little 
actress she was, darting about from door to door. 
At last she came up to him, looked him straight in 
the face, folded her hands, and said in a voice that 
quivered with triumph, 

" It was / — who cut up Mrs Dawson's dresses." 

"What do you say?" gasped her companion, 
staring incredulously into the small white face. 

"She wouldn't let me go home with her, if she 
knew, would she ? " and Angel cracked the joints of 
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all her fingers, native style, as if she were letting off 
a succession of squibs. 

"You are not in earnest, Angel? — not about the 
dresses ? " he expostulated, with bated breath. 

" But I am," she retorted sharply; " she never asked 
mother to see them — and mother cried. So I just 
took the dirzee's scissors and ran out in the dusk," 
illustrating the action with her skinny arms, " through 
your compound, then I crawled into Mrs Dawson's 
verandah — I believe the chokedar took me for a dog. 
No one else was watching — I stole into her room and 
just cut everything to pieces. Oh my, it was fun — 
snipping the feathers, tearing the cripe^ and hacking 
away at the satin. You should have seen the room. 
I was very sorry for the pretty things — but I had to 
do it, and all quick, quick as lightning, for of course 
if Mrs Dawson had caught me, she would have killed 
me. Then I crept out, and got behind a pillar and 
away into the shadows, through a hole in the wall, 
and home." She paused breathless with exultation, 
and her listener, as he scrutinised the small ruthless 
countenance, began to realise that his responsibilities 
were heavier than he anticipated, and that there was 
more of the imp than the angel in his little ward. 

" Why do you look so queer ? " she cried suddenly. 
" I only did it because I loved my mummy ; I would 
do as much {or you to-morrow. Why don't you speak ? 
— are you shocked ? " 

"Yes — I should think I was. I am wondering 
what your mother would have said to this," he 
demanded sternly. 

"Oh, mummy would have scolded and pretended 
to be angry," she answered with an air of serene 
conviction, "but in her heart all the time she would 
be 50 glad." 

And as she pronounced this opinion, she nursed 
her elbows, and nodded her head reassuringly. 

"Well, Angel," said her cousin after a painful 
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silence, " I would not have believed this story from 
any lips but your own. I can hardly credit what you 
tell me. I am sorry to find that you are different to 
what I thought you were : a mischievous, vindictive, 
cunning child." 

For an instant the little culprit looked stunned, as 
if she could not believe her ears. 

"O Phil," she cried in a voice of intense anguish, 
"don't say it — I'm not — I'm not — and I'm going 
away to-morrow, and you are angry with me. Oh, 
what shall I do, what shall I do ? " 

And she wrung her tiny hands in a wild frenzy of 
grief. 

" It is certainly time you went home, Angel," he 
returned steadily, " and if you love me, as you say, I 
implore you to play no more of these monkey tricks. 
I hate treacherous, underhand ways. Think of all 
the damage you did. You destroyed, what must have 
cost a great deal of money." 

*• But, Phil, you don't understand," she pleaded, and 
tears rained down her face, " I did all for mummy, 
my own mummy, and now — " her voice rising to a 
wail, " she is dead, and you are angry — oh, what shall 
I do, what shall I do ? " 

She flung herself downwards on the sofa in the 
abandonment of her grief, and buried her head in the 
cushion. 

" Come now. Angel," said her cousin, stooping over 
her, "don't cry like this — your secret has given me 
an unexpected shock, and shown me a side of your 
character that — frightens me — but," as her sobs shook 
her, " sit up and dry your eyes, little girl. As this is 
our last evening, I will say no more. You will be 
good, won't you ? " he whispered, stroking her hair. 

" Yes, yes, if you will love me," and she raised 
herself and looked at him with piteous entreating 
eyes. 

"All right then," he agreed, "that's a bargain, I 
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will love you, if you are good. Hullo, here comes 
Colonel Wilkinson." 

" Oh, then," starting up, " we must say good-bye." 
Gascoigne sat down beside the child, and was about 
to stoop and kiss her, when she flung her arms round 
his neck and pressed her lips to his, with the passion 
of a desolate forlorn creature, who was parting, 
perhaps for ever, with her only friend. 

Her action was the more surprising, since she was 
a child who recoiled from endearments, and coldly 
turned away her face when ladies would have caressed 
her. As suddenly as she had embraced her cousin, 
she released him ; pushed him aside with violence, 
and ran out of the room. Her stepfather, who 
encountered Angel in the doorway, now advanced, 
rubbing his hands complacently. 

" So she's quite broken down, I see ! That's just 
her one redeeming point — her affection for you. ••She 
has no feeling for anyone else. Just fancy, she never 
expressed the smallest regret at being parted from 
her dear little brothers, and when the ayah said, 
* This is the last time you will ever have tea together,' 
she tossed her head and said, * So much the better.* 
Can you imagine such appalling heartlessness ? I tell 
you candidly, Gascoigne, that you will have your 
hands full." 

" I think not," rejoined her visitor, " not in the sense 
you mean — I suppose you will be leaving before long?" 

"Yes, I'm getting rid of all the big things by 
degrees," replied the Colonel, " the bullock, bandy, and 
piano, and victoria ; I advertised them, and got my 
price," and as he announced this gratifying fact he 
seemed to swell with triumph. It was true that he 
had obtained double their value for his shabby worn- 
out possessions, and had administered severe dis- 
appointments to various harmless and deluded 
people ; in whose nostrils the very name of Wilkin- 
son, stinks until the present day. 
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•" I am sending some refreshments with Angel," he 
continued with a gust of generosity, "hard-boiled 
eggs, lemonade, and biscuits. You will see that I get 
the bottles and basket back from Bombay, won't you 
— ^like a good fellow ? *' 

" It will be rather difficult," rejoined the good fellow, 
wondering if the avaricious wretch, who grudged the 
value of a few annas, would also require the egg- 
shells? "But rU see what can be done." After a 
few words respecting luggage, labels, tickets, and, 
above all, an early start, the men parted. Gascoigne 
strolled back to his quarters, a prey to some anxious 
thoughts. What passion was embodied in the child's 
puny embrace, and was it to be, as Shafto predicted, 
a millstone about his neck, as long as ever he lived ? 
There was no blinking the fact, that he had accepted 
a serious charge ; Angel was totally apart from other 
little girls of her age who only cared for chocolates 
and dolls. She was interested in human puppets, in 
the serious things of life ; her feelings and emotions 
far transcended her years. She was a child in a 
thousand, for good or evil. Clever, resolute, un- 
scrupulous, secret, yes, she was all that, but she was 
also devoted, unselfish, and faithful. 

Her future would be a matter of profound anxiety ; 
fortunately the thread of her fate lay in no hand save 
his own. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

angel's wings are clipped 

T ADY AUGUSTA GASCOIGNE was the 
•*— ' daughter of a marquis, the widow of a baronet, 
and our little Angel's grandmamma. She lived in a 
small house in Hill Street, with her daughter Eva, a 
plain, awkward, distressingly shy woman of seven- 
and-thirty, who remained on her parents' hands as a 
hopelessly unmarketable article, when her two younger 
sisters had made brilliant matches, and covered their 
chaperon with glory. Eva's sole suitor was an 
ineligible, who had been dismissed with indignation 
and contumely, and as Miss Gascoigne disliked 
society and dress, she had subsided into genteel 
obscurity, — her mother's housekeeper and drudge. 

Lady Augusta was blessed with an iron constitution 
and the vigour of perpetual youth ; with her slender 
figure, well poised head and active movements, she 
appeared at a little distance to be about thirty, albeit 
the remorseless peerage stated her years to be three- 
score. She wore her clothes with grace, employed a 
French maid — well versed in " the art of beauty," — 
and got all her gowns in Paris. She patronised the 
turf, the theatre, and the most popular foreign Spas ; 
her supper and roulette parties were renowned. She 
carried on her correspondence by telegram, and lived 
in a perpetual whirl. Her ladyship still retained the 
remains of considerable beauty : her nose was delicately 
chiselled (and came out well in her photographs) ; her 
eyes were blue, very quick and rather closely set 
together; her hair, which had once been red, had 
faded to a pale sandy shade, and was marvellously 
crimped and curled — and matched. She was ex- 

90 
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ceedingly vivacious, cheery, and popular, always well- 
dressed, always well posted in the earliest news, the 
newest story, and the coming scandal, and men 
thronged around Lady Augusta like flies about a pot 
of honey. Her ladyship was constantly in evidence, 
her comings and goings, her little dinners and race 
parties were faithfully recorded. She was smart, her 
friends were smart, her turn-out was smart, and when 
she appeared at church parade, " wearing her sables," 
or at the opera "wearing her diamonds," or merely 
driving down Sloane Street with " a bunch of violets 
tucked into her coat," were not all these doings 
chronicled in the Society papers? 

Lady Augusta was thoroughly satisfied with her 
surroundings and herself, and put all painful thoughts, 
— ^such as the memory of her two dead sons, — far from 
her. She was entirely without heart or sympathy, 
and turned her back on sickness, suflering, and all 
disagreeables. She was quick to seize on, and enjoy, 
every passing pleasure, and declared herself a philo- 
sopher, — but people who disapproved of this callous 
and volatile lady, called her by another name. 

Immediately after the death of Mrs Wilkinson, 
Philip Gascoigne wrote to Lady Augusta and in- 
formed her that he had undertaken the charge of 
her g^and-daughter, and if not actually requiring her 
sanction, at anyrate deferring to her opinion, and 
asking advice respecting the child's education. To 
this announcement. Angel's grandmamma replied by 
the following mail, declaring that she had hitherto 
been under the impression that Tony's child had died 
in infancy, and that whilst she warmly applauded 
Philip's benevolence, she failed to feel the faintest 
interest in the offspring of the late Mrs Wilkinson, 
and that any authority that might be supposed to lie 
with her, she transferred to him with all her heart. 
Her ladyship wtnt on to say, that he was a bold 
man to saddle himself with a girl of nine ; bom and 
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brought up in India, and that his wisest course would 
be to send her to some cheap hill school, or convent 
out there, when, later on, she could become a gover- 
ness or a nun. When was he coming home, and when 
was he going to marry? With a few items of society 
gossip, the letter was concluded, by his affectionate 
Aunt Augusta. A more cool and heartless epistle the 
recipient had never perused. As soon as he had 
mastered its contents, he tore it into little pieces 
across and across, and tossed it into the paper basket 
^-even Colonel Wilkinson was not more anxious to 
repudiate the child than her own grandmother. 

By this time the friendless little waif had arrived 
in England, and one of her early letters will best 
describe her impressions. It was written over three 
sheets of foreign paper, with much underlining, 
scratching out, and bad spelling. 

" Tenterden House, Wimbledon. 
" My dear Phil, — I sent you one letter from Suez, 
and I now write this from school which I hate, and 
every moment I wish 1 was back in your verandah 
playing with the dogs, and mending your soks. This 
is a half-holiday and instead of going to the hokky 
I am scribbling to you. I have so much to tell you. 
First of all about Mrs Dawson, she was middling 
kind to me on borde ship but I ran all her messages 
and sowed buttons on her boots, and brought her 
brandy when she was very sick. All the time I was 
making up my mind to Ull her about the dresses, 
I hated to have to do it, but I felt that she ought to 
know and not have to wonder all her life. So one 
day when she was awfully ill and week, lying back 
with her eyes shut, some voice inside my head said 
Do it now, now is the time, she cannot beet you. And 
I said, Mrs Dawson I am going to make your mind 
easy, it was I who cut up all your drsbses. I am very 
sorry, they were beautiful, and if I could give them 
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back now I would. I've nothing to give you to 
make up with, but my gold bangell, the only nice 
thing that I have cousin Phil, and that you gave me ; 
so I took it off, and offered it to her. She had 
opened her eyes ever so wide, and at first looked 
quite stupid and queer; then she got very red and 
fierce and wriggled up and panted for breath. At 
last she said only you are a little orfan I don't know 
what I would do with you, land you at Malta I 
believe. There's your bangell and she flung it out 
of the port hole, and said now tell me you little 
feend what you did it for. And I told her the truth 
that it was to punish her for her unkindness to my 
mummy, and this made her quite crazy. She jumped 
up, and took me by the shoulders and turned me out 
of the cabbin. She never speekes to me now, but 
she has told everyone, and no one ever talks to me, 
and one child said go away you little cat my mama 
says I am not to allow you to come near me you 
ought to be in Jale. So I did not gain much by 
telling the truth that time you see. I lost all my 
friends and my dear dear bangell. This school is 
a big red house with long passages and great bair 
rooms and a bell rings for everything, getting up, 
prayers, lessons, play. Oh I do hate that bell. 
There are forty girls and I am not the youngest 
only the smallest in the lowest class. Miss Morton 
thinks me dreadfully bakward, and so I am, except 
in sowing, but she was surprised to hear that I had 
read Vanity Fair and Byron's pomes and could say 
Shelly's skylark by hart The other girls are very 
prim, some tell lies as bad as Anima any day, some 
are greedy, as greedy as Pinky, some are very nice, 
but Uiey all think me odd and wild. I like to make 
them stair, so I jabber Hindustani and crack my 
finger-joints. I have no friends here except the 
second housemaid the cat and the drill serjant. He 
says I am made of yres, and he has been in India 
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but only in Madras. I have been in lots of skrapes 
already dear Phil I dont believe I am suitable for 
skool, rde much rather have lived with you, and 
had a pretty young governess like Miss Dove who 
leeches embroidrey. There are some pretty girls 
too, they all think me so ugly, but I dont mind. 
Give each of the dogs a kiss from me and three to 
Sally just in the middle of her nose, and tell the 
bearers little girl I have not forgotten her, and tell 
Toady Dodd I am learning french and german and 
dancing and am going to be akom — clever, I cant 
spell the big word, it will vex him awfully. Be sure 
you write me long long long letters, you cannot 
think how I watch the clock on male days. If you 
forget me, I pray that I may take small pox and 
dye, — I am ever yours truly, Angel." 

But Angel was not foi^otten. Some description 
of letter found its way into her eager hands, two out 
of four mail days. Her quivering white face, as the 
letters were distributed, caused a pang of pity in the 
hearts of the womenkind who witnessed it Angel's 
feelings were ten years in advance of her age and 
her associates. As weeks and months went on, she 
began to spread her short wings, and to evince her 
personality, and was presently notorious as the most 
idle, clever, mischievous, and unruly girl in the whole 
school. She could learn, she had unusual capabilities, 
but she much preferred playing tricks, scribbling 
poetry, and affording unlimited fun to her class, 
among whom, thanks to the freshness and audacity 
of her ideas, she assumed the position of ringleader 
and queen. She received punishment with the most 
staggering sang froid. What was to be done with 
a child who did not mind being sent to bed, 
rather liked dry bread than otherwise, and heartily 
enjoyed her own society ? H*fexample was spread- 
ing like an epidemic among the juniors; idleness. 
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daring feats, and flat disobedience, were the fashion 
since the Indian child had introduced them. At 
last Miss Morton sent for the culprit, and interviewed 
her in her own sanctum, a room that had witnessed 
not a few tears and scenes. Miss Morton was a 
clever, handsome woman of forty, admirably fitted 
for her position. All her girls looked up to her, not 
a few loved her ; her influence bore fruit in many and 
many a future home. 

When the slight fair child in deep mourning was 
ushered in, and surveyed the room and its occupant 
with critical blue eyes, she said : 

"Little Angela Gascoigne, you may sit down." 
Angela took a seat, and sedately folded her arms. 
This action, did Miss Morton but know, portended 
mortal defiance. 

" Angela, you are old and intelligent beyond your 
years," continued her teacher ; " you are not yet ten, 
but you have seen as much of life as many girls of 
eighteen." 

Angela's eyes complacently admitted the fact 

" I therefore talk to you, as if you were almost 
grown up," resumed Miss Morton. Angel inclined 
her head gravely in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment "I must confess, that although you have 
read the most advanced literature, your mind is pure 
and child-like. On the other hand, in your small 
way, you are an anarchist, you rebel against every 
law. What do you propose to do with your life? 
You have influence, you have brains, have you de- 
cided to grow up an ill weed, and to do as much 
harm as you can?" 

No reply. Angel gazed at the flowers, the water- 
colours, the clock, finally into Miss Morton's eyes. 

" Angela Gascoigne," she continued, " answer me." 

" No," breathed Angel in a quick whisper. 

" Very well, then bear in mind that you will have to 
change your ways ; you must work as do other girls 
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and conform to the school rules. You have been en- 
dowed with gifts that are uncommon, and yet you only 
misuse them, in order to make your companions as 
idle and reckless as yourself Unless you undertake 
to improve, and g^ve me your word that you will 
show a good example for the future, I shall be obliged 
to write to your guardian, and ask him to remove you 
at once." 

Angel's face grew pale, her eyes looked black, and 
tragic 

" I hate school ! " she burst out, passionately. 

"In that case, you may be sure that school will hate 
you," was the prompt rejoinder, " and the sooner you 
leave it the better. But why do you hate school ? " 

« I don't know." 

" What a silly answer for an intelligent girl. Then 
I can tell you ; the reason is, because you are un- 
accustomed to rules, and regularity ; it is a different 
life to the one you have led. I am aware that you 
are an orphan. Tell me, dear child," now leaning 
towards her, " do you love no one in the whole world, 
not even yourself? Come — won't you speak to me?" 
she pleaded very low. 

"Yes," rejoined the child, straightening her little 
figure, " I love Philip." 

" You mean Mr Gascoigne, your guardian ? " 

Angel nodded, and her face workad, despite her 
precocious self-control. 

"Then don't you think he will be very sorry to 
hear that you refuse to accept any of the advantages 
he has provided for you? I know that he hopes 
to see you an accomplished girl, and you can easily 
learn if you please. Don't you think it will grieve 
him when I am compelled to say that I cannot keep 
you among my pupils — because of your idleness ; that 
with your intensely strong individuality, you influ- 
ence them for ill, and I am obliged to remove a bad 
example from among them ? " 
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" Are you going to write — this — to Philip ? " cried 
Angel, with a gesture of horror. 

" Yes, and at once, unless you will promise me that 
it is not necessary." 

" I will promise anything — to please him." 

"Then address yourself to your lessons — begin 
to-day — put away your foolish impish tricks, Angel," 
urged her companion ; " your success lies in your 
own hands. Don't you think it will be much better 
for your guardian to be proud of you, than to hear 
you are expelled ? " 

•* Does that mean sent away in — disgrace ? " 
stammered the child with characteristic directness. 

"Yes, but I see that you have made up your 
mind ; and, instead of being a trial to myself and 
others, you can and will be, a help. You have some 
one to please, some one to surprise, some one to 
whose coming you can look forward. Have you not 
thought of that ? " 

"Oh, I am always thinking of that," rejoined 
Angel, impetuously, and, to Miss Morton's amaze- 
ment, she wept, as she faltered, " I have only Philip in 
all the world. I would rather die than that he should 
think — badly of me — I will try, yes, I will work. 
Oh, I never dreamt of Philip. Tell me what I am 
to do, and I will do everything to please him and 
surprise him when he comes home. — Yes, and I wish 
to please you too." 

Then Miss Morton took the little rebel in her 
arms and kissed her tenderly, and Angel quietly sub- 
mitted to her caress; — since her mother died few 
women had kissed her. — From that hour, she won the 
child's heart 

Tea was brought in, and the teacher and her pupil 
had a nice, long, comfortable talk about India. Angel 
submitted to her companion many fresh views of 
the natives of Hindustan, and the sun went down 
upon another of Miss Morton's conquests. 
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In a short time, the weird-faced, wiry little Anglo- 
Indian had made extraordinary prc^^ress, she worked 
conscientiously and incessantly — to please Philip. 

Her letters were a source of surprise and em- 
barrassment to her guardian: written in a clear, small 
hand, with unexceptional orthography, they breathed 
a spirit of passionate attachment, a selfless love, that 
was inexhaustible. 

And what had he to ofler in exchange for this dear 
child's single - hearted devotion ? Nothing, but a 
trivial, and lukewarm, aflection. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PHILIP'S LOVE AFFAIR 

pHILIP GASCOIGNE, whom this history chiefly 
■*■ concerns, was the only child of a distinguished 
officer who late in life had prevailed on a beautiful 
and charming woman to accept his gallant heart and 
honourable name. General Gascoigne had settled 
down in a fine old manor house in the heart of Kent, 
and there turned his sword into a ploughshare, which 
latter implement, according to his old club comrades, 
had dug his grave. He died when his boy was nine 
years of age, having survived sufficiently long to 
imbue the little fellow with some of his own high 
ideas of truth and honour, discipline and self- 
command. Within a short distance of " Earlsmead " 
Manor was Earlsmead Park, the stately home of the 
Craven-Hargreaves. Venetia Gascoigne and Mary 
Hargreaves had been schoolfellows and were close 
friends, and little Philip grew up almost as one of 
the Hargreaves family, which consisted of two fine 
manly boys, and a girl named Lola, — a child with 
a cloud of frizzy bronze hair, and a pair of irresistible 
dark eyes ; she was the youngest of the three, and 
the spoiled darling of the household. Mr Craven- 
Hargreaves was an agreeable dapper little gentleman, 
who had been in debt ever since he left Eton, and 
was existing (and more or less enjoying life) on the 
forbearance of his creditors. He was rarely at home, 
save in the shooting season, and the burthen of the 
family cares fell on his wife's graceful shoulders. The 
boys had to be sent to school, and the pros and cons 
connected with this outlay cost their mother many 
anxious hours. Philip Gascoigne preceded them to 
Harrow, there being no question of expense regarding 
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his education, for when his father died, honoured and 
r^retted, he left behind him the best traditions of 
a soldier and a gentleman, he also left, an unex- 
pectedly large provision for his family. Philip was 
three years older than Lola, and had been her bond 
slave ever since she could walk alone. It was always 
" Phil and Lola " who were partners in games, forays, 
excursions, and scrapes. What halcyon days those 
were, when the eldest of the quartette was but twelve ; 
and everything they entered into was a pure and 
unalloyed delight ! From nutting, and fishing, and 
cricket, and riding, to playing at robbers and 
smugglers in the woods, making fires and roasting 
apples, potatoes, — also, sad to relate, blackbirds and 
thrushes, — returning home grubby, weary, and happy, 
with but scant appetite for schoolroom tea. One 
day Philip and Lola, who had been despatched on an 
errand to the village, surprised some boys who were 
drowning a puppy in a pond. Philip instantly inter- 
fered to save it, tore ofT his jacket and swam to the 
rescue. Subsequently, all dripping like a water-god, 
he had fought Bill Lacy of the " Leg of Mutton Inn " 
and had thrashed him soundly, whilst Lola stood by 
with the shivering puppy in her arms, alternately 
screaming encouragement and defiance. Then whien 
the bruised and bleeding victor turned to her for his 
jacket, and his meed of praise, she had rewarded him 
in her own impulsive fashion—she kissed him then 
and there before all the boys in Earlsmead village. 
It was an unseemly and indecent spectacle in the 
eyes of Mrs Grundy (who lived over the Post Office), 
Miss Craven-Hargreaves of the Park, acting as 
backer in a street fight, and awarding as prize, her 
kisses. It was true, that she was but eight years of 
age and her champion eleven, and consequently the 
misdemeanour was suffered to pass. Some said she 
was a fine courteous little miss ; others, that she 
was a bold piece, who would come to no good yet, 
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but all agreed, that she had plenty of pluck, and 
would sooner or later marry the General's boy. 

• •••••• • 

When Lola was seventeen, — and oh! what a fas- 
cinating sweet seventeen, — Philip found his tongue, 
and they became engaged. Contemporary matrons 
lifted their hands in horror. A lad of twenty, who 
had only just left Sandhurst! But other far-seeing 
and less ambitious individuals pointed out that young 
Gascoigne was a fairly good match, he must succeed 
to at least a thousand a year, and expectations, 
whilst the Hargreaves might expect the bailiflfs at 
any moment 

Within the next twelve months Philip lost his 
mother, — whom he worshipped ; even Lola had not 
disturbed her froni her niche, — and the long im- 
pending crash came at the Park. Mr Hargreaves 
fled with a portmanteau to the south of France — his 
plea was health, — and left his wife to face the storm 
alone. The storm developed into a typhoon, a 
tempest of howling creditors ; mortgages were fore- 
closed, the park was let to graziers, and, as a final 
climax, there was a sale — an auction, at the house 
itself The family pictures, portraits by Gainsborough, 
Raebum, and Romney, went to the highest bidder. 
The treasured silver and tapestries, as well as carriage 
and horses, were scattered far and wide. After a 
storm — a calm — the Hargreaves boys obtained com- 
missions, the Park had found a tenant, Mrs Hargreaves 
and Lola went abroad, and Philip Gascoigne, now a 
full-blown sapper, was despatched to Gibraltar. He 
and Lola corresponded faithfully. They were to be 
married when he was four-and-twenty, and already 
he was collecting rugs, Moorish trays, and old carpets 
suitable for a lady's drawing-room, when he received 
a letter from Lola to say that her father was once 
more in difficultieSy frtg-At/ul diflRculties ; he had been 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, hoping to recoup 
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his fortune, and had had every penny of his own (as 
well as other people's pennies) swept away. Philip 
wired to place all his available funds at Lola's dis- 
posal ; but what was a mere five thousand pounds 
when the deficit amounted to ten times the sum? 
Mr Hargreaves did everything on a grand scale. 
He was a born gambler, it was hereditary ; his grand- 
father had once lost thirty thousand pounds, after 
playing two nights and a day, and sitting up to his 
knees in cards. His worthy descendant had gone 
even more rapidly to work, staked all on a " chance " 
and lost — lost the estates which had been in the 
family since the reign of Edward the Fourth — lost his 
credit — his hopes — his honour. 

The next mail brought still heavier news to a 
certain good-looking subaltern in the Long Range 
barracks at Gibraltar. 

Lola wrote formally to dissolve her engagement. 
She was about to marry Mr Reuben Waldershare, 
one of her father's creditors, who would cancel his debt, 
and buy back Earlsmead. Thus she saved her parent 
from disgrace and averted ruin from her people, for Mr 
Waldershare was enormously rich and generous. 

Philip succeeded in obtaining leave on urgent 
private affairs that same hour, and journeyed to 
England that same night 

The Craven - Hai^reaves had taken a house in 
London for the season. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon Gascoigne presented himself at 146 Mount 
Street, and inquired for Miss Hargreaves. The man, 
— who was not an Earlsmead servant, and knew not 
Master Philip, — said: 

" Yes, sir, Miss Hargreaves is at home. Who shall 
I say ? " and he preceded the visitor up the stairs, and 
ushered him into a pretty green and white drawing- 
room with a resonant — "Mr Gascoigne, if you please," 

Unfortunately, the lady did not please. 
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Lola was alone, sitting on a low sofa, with her 
back to the light, and surrounded by morocco and 
velvet jewel-cases. She was dressed in a white 
gown, and wore a large picture hat, her gloves and 
parasol lay on a chair near her, and in her hands 
she held a row of great pearls. A tea equipage 
waited, the spirit-lamp flamed, and Lola's toilette 
betokened careful thought. The room was fragrant 
with exquisite La France roses, an arm-chair was 
drawn up invitingly near the sofa — evidently some 
one was expected, but obviously that someone was 
not Philip Gascoigne. 

" Philip," she almost screamed, as the door closed 
and she rose to her feet, her face white to the lips, 
^^what has brought you?" 

"You can easily guess," he replied, as he came 
forward; "your letter." 

"Yes — of course," and she held out both her 
hands ; " but, oh, why did you come ? — it only makes 
it worse." 

" You are talking in riddles," he answered, sharply. 
" I want you to tell me the truth — face to face. 
Why do you wish to break off our engagement? 
Why does my return make anything worse}*' 

" Because — seeing you brings everything back — 
I am going to marry Mr Waldershare," and she 
turned away, and averted her face presumably to 
hide her emotion. 

A long silence followed this announcement, and 
at last Philip said : 

"Well, I don't suppose anything could be worse 
than that ! " 

As he spoke, Lola sank back on the sofa, and 
stealthily dispersed some of the jewel-cases under 
the big brocade cushions. 

" Will you listen to me ? " she said piteously. 

" Oh yes, I am here to listen. I have come a thou- 
sand miles since Monday to listen — and to speak." 
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" Phil, when you hear all you will be twice as sorry 
for me as you are for yourself. Do you know that 
we are ruined ? " 

" I gathered as much," he replied gravely. 
" Father has been gambling on the Stock Exchange 
— he has lost everything. Earlsmead, that has been 
centuries in the family ; and not only that — it is not 
merely ruin — it is disgrace," and as she spoke, Lola 
put her hands over her eyes. 

" Disgrace," repeated Gascoigne. " It is impossible." 

" It is not really father's doing," she sobbed. " He 
got mixed up with shady people, and lent them his 
good name — and now it is smirched, or will be — the 
catastrophe is impending — the only door of escape 
is — Mr Waldershare. He will advance money — he 
will stifle scandal — he is enormously rich — " 

"And the reason for his liberality?" demanded 
Philip in a harsh key. 

" Is here," replied Lola, laying her hand on her 
breast. " I marry him to save our good name — 
and Earlsmead." 

"In short, you sell yourself for your family?" 
he cried. 

" I think you might say — sacrifice myself — for my 
family," she answered softly, and her eyes were 
eloquent 

"And / am also to be sacrificed?" 

" Always remember that you are free — whilst I am 
bound — for life." 

" And you are prepared to throw me over, to marry 
a man old enough to be your father ? " he questioned. 

" Yes ; but, after all, what is age 1 and — " (home- 
thrust) "your own mother — dear Aunt Venetia — 
did the same." 

Philip now b^an to pace the room, whilst Lola 
looked furtively at the clock. At last he came to 
a halt, and said : 

"What does your mother say?" 
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"Nothing, poor dear, for she knows. The boys, 
Edgar and Billy, are simply furious with me. They 
have not seen the family skeleton — they think I am 
doing this — because — Mr Waldershare is fabu- 
lously rich — and they say I have no more heart 
than a sea anemone. Bill declares that I was always 
greedy, and took more than my share of jam and 
the pony, and neither of them will come to the 
wedding. They will never forgive me, and neither 

will you " and Lola buried her face in a cushion, 

and wept — that is to say, drew long, gasping sighs. 

"Listen to me, Lola," said her lover, authorita- 
tively ; " I have a suggestion to make." She looked 
up quickly, and dried her eyes with a scrap of lace. 
" My idea is not as mad as it sounds. I have ten 
thousand pounds in the funds. It is my own, and 
yours. Let us pay your father's most pressing claims 
with this — always remember that it is yours, as much 
as mine. I will leave the service, and we will all 
go to New Zealand, you and I — your father and 
mother — and the boys, if they like ? " 

Lola sat erect, and stared at him fixedly and 
gasped ; but he was much too full of his subject, and 
too profoundly in earnest, to notice her expression. 

" You see," he resumed, " I am a really fair 
practical engineer, and I'll build our quarters ; your 
father and I can farm. There is a splendid breed 
of horses, a fine climate, a fine country ; we will 
make a fresh start in life ; we shall all be together — 
what do you say, Lola? If you agree, I'll set about 
the move to-day," and he confronted her eagerly. 

" What do I say, to emigrating to New Zealand ? " 
she repeated, in a queer, choked voice, "to living 
in a back block, and — doing the cooking." Then, 
in a totally different key, "Of course, I'd be happy 
— ^anywhere with you, Phil, in * No Man's Land ' or 
Timbuctoo — your offer is like yourself — it reminds 
me of the time you sold your watch to help Billy 
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out of a hole. But this hole is too big — ten thousand 
would be a mere drop in the ocean. Philip," she 
continued, as she rose and came towards him, " it is 
no use trying to play hide-and-seek with fate. My 
fate is, to redeem my father's name. You are the 
man I love — Mr Waldershare is the man I shall 
marry. Can't you see it with my eyes ? You know 
our home — ^you are one of us — don't make it harder 
for me. I must go my own way." 

" And I am to go to the devil," he said hoarsely. 

" Oh, don't talk like that," she remonstrated ; " it 
is not like you " 

" I don't know what I'm like — or where I am 
to-day. In one blow I lose everything." 

" How ? " she inquired. 

" You were everything to me." 

" And in future I must be nothing but a memory. 
Mr Waldershare has had a hint — a girl told him — of 
our boy and girl attachment. He is desperately 
in love." 

" So am I," cried her companion. 

" Desperately jealous." 

" So am I," he reiterated. 

" I may never see you or write to you again, Phil ; 
it will be best," she urged piteously, and never had 
she looked so lovely. "It is terrible for you — it 
is ten times wor^e for me. Some day you will be 
sorry for me — not now, you are too sorry for yourself" 

She was alarmingly pale and nervous, her eyes 
wandered anxiously to the clock ; nothing that Philip 
could urge would shake her from her purpose. She 
remained as white and as immovable as marble ; her 
decision was irrevocable — the step was irretrievable. 
She was sacrificing herself for others, and " it " — the 
announcement of the engagement — was already in 
the papers. 

With urgent entreaties to leave her, an impas- 
sioned farewell, and a torrent of tears, Lola sent 
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Philip from her presence — and oh, the relief, when she 
saw hinm depart! As he stood on the doorstep, a 
hansom dashed up, and for a moment Gascoigne 
beheld his supplanter. The man descended heavily, 
a clumsy, elderly individual, with a big nose, bulging 
eyes, and a short grey beard. In a second the 
visitor recognised his rival, a well-set-up, gallant 
young fellow, whose handsome face looked white 
and haggard, a man of attractive personality, in 
short, a most formidable opponent. No, no, he 
and Lola were best apart ; there would be no cor- 
respondence, no old playfellow nonsense, no senti- 
ment He was peculiarly alive to the disparity in 
his and Lola's age, and set his face as a flint against 
younger men. Mr Waldershare was in the iron 
trade; his first wife had been a plain homely body, who 
had assisted him to lay the foundation of his colossal 
fortune. He might almost call himself " the Iron 
King"; now he was in quest of an "Iron Queen," 
and that with the eye of a keen, practical man of 
business. She must be the very best article on the 
market ; young, well-born, and an undeniable beauty. 
Lola Hargreaves answered these requirements ; added 
to which she had a certain amount of indolent ambition, 
and a delicate appreciation of the good things of life. 
It was true that her father was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and mixed up with a sultry business 
connected with a mine, but his forebears had been 
crusaders, their monuments and deeds were extant 
in print and marble. Mr Waldershare respected a 
fine pedigree — the one thing his thousands could 
not purchase — so he decided to marry Lola Har- 
greaves. That Lola had "a friend," he was aware; 
he had unexpectedly come face to face with him, a 
good-looking, manly young fellow : he did not pro- 
pose to place himself in competition with a man 
of half his years, so he issued an edict — " Lola must 
drop young Gascoigne," and Lola obeyed. The 
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interview in Mount Street had changed the whole 
course of Philip's life at one stroke ; he had lost 
friends, sweetheart, home — for Earlsmead would be 
closed to him, and the boys naturally would avoid 
the man their sister had jilted. He exchanged 
immediately into the Indian service, with the stern 
resolve to woo the goddess of war, and to enlist 
under the standard of ambition. By-and-by, as 
she predicted, he became sincerely sorry for Lola. 
He admired her lofty principles, her noble character, 
her unselfish devotion, and she was enshrined in 
his memory, with the lustre of a treasure that is 
lost. 



CHAPTER XV 

LOLA 

C INCE Angel had left Ramghur the hot winds of 
^ three seasons had swept over her mother's grave, 
killed the plants in pots, and defaced the lettering on 
the cheap headstone (Mr Shafto was in error for once). 
The dead woman who lay beneath, was absolutely 
forgotten, even by her dirzee, who now owned a 
thriving shop in the bazaar. A community fluctuates 
in an Indian station more than in any part of the 
Empire, and to the present inhabitants of the canton- 
ment, the name of Lena Wilkinson failed to conjure 
up any figure whatever, much less a pretty face and 
an unrivalled toilette. The Ram Gunga bridge was 
complete at last, and Philip Gascoigne was free ; free 
to enjoy a year's holiday in Europe, and the weeks 
and days in Angel's almanac were now crossed off 
down to the one which had a big red circle drawn 
around it, the date when he was due to arrive in 
London. To do the young man justice, after he had 
called upon his tailor, his first visit was to a certain 
girl's school at Wimbledon. How distraite Angel 
had been all the morning, secretly trembling with 
anticipation and agitation ; and her hands were 
as ice, her heart was beating in her throat, as she 
opened the drawing-room door. There stood a 
gentleman in a long frock coat, with a hat in his 
hand. He had Philip's eyes. Somehow she had 
always pictured him in his khaki uniform, or blue 
patrol jacket. 

For his part, when a tall graceful girl glided into 
the room, he scarcely recognised her. But it was the 
old Angel who flew at him with a cry of " Philip," 
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flung her arms round his neck, and sobbed for joy. 
Then she led him to the window, and there they 
scrutinised one another exhaustively. He was but 
little altered, though there were lines on his forehead, 
and two or three silver hairs on his temple. Angel 
was naturally the most changed of the two ; her thin 
pinched features, her white dried-up skin, had given 
place to the bloom of health and a delicate com- 
plexion ; her blue eyes were no longer sharply 
suspicious, but soft and gentle ; and the hard little 
mouth was wreathed in happy smiles. 

Yes — Shafto was right. The child was going to be 
a beauty after all. 

"Come, let me have a good look at you," said 
Gascoigne, he was Captain Gascoigne now ; " I want 
to see if I can find any trace of the old Angel ? " 

She coloured, and laughed, as she replied, "No — 
not even a goose quill, or a pin feather. I've forgotten 
every word of Hindustani. I can't dance or crack my 
fingers, and I hate the sight of curry. Well, what 
do you think of me?" she asked, tossing back her 
hair with a laugh, and a heightened colour. 

" I think you have grown — at least four inches," he 
responded deliberately. 

" And you have grown grey," she retorted quickly, 
" I see some grey hairs there above your ear." 

" Then, Angel," he said, " I beg you will respect 
them." 

" Always, always," she promised gaily. " Oh, cousin 
Philip, I began to be afraid you were never coming 
home, I do hope you will think I have worked 
well." 

" I am sure of that ; I felt immensely proud of your 
sketches, and I have given your swagger tea-cosy 
to Mrs Gordon." 

" But it was intended for you, — and for the old red 
teapot," she protested. 

" Far too smart for that. Angel ; and I hear you 
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are proficient in French and dancing, and the riding 
master's best pupil." 

"Just because I'm not afraid and always take the 
pulling chestnut," she responded, " and that is only an 
amusement. Tm not good at German or arithmetic. 
People think I am cleverer than I am." 

" Oh, people do think you clever ? " he said with 
affected surprise. 

" Only " (with a blush) " the other girls." 

"You and I must have some holidays together, 
Angel, and go up the river, and see the pictures and 
do some matinees. I shall be in London for a couple 
of months." 

" Only a couple of months ? " she exclaimed in a 
tone of dismay, "and how the time will fly — and 
then ? " 

" Then I am going to Norway to fish — and now I 
must be returning to town." 

Captain Gascoigne proved as good as his word, 
he frequently came down to Wimbledon and took 
Angela and one of her schoolfellows to concerts, 
picture - galleries, flower - shows, dog - shows, gave 
them tea and ices, and delivered them at home 
ere nightfall. Latterly he invited Angel alone, 
as he became aware that she was excessively 
jealous of his society, grudged every word he spoke 
to her friend, and desired to have him all to herself. 
In spite of her gentle and refined manners, her 
cultured accent and docility, he was conscious that 
beneath that disguise, lived the old impetuous, forcible 
spirit, who loved him with the same fierce love which 
she had lavished upon her mother. The sight of this 
flame, when it occasionally burst out, in a word or 
a glance, seriously alarmed him. He had nothing 
wherewith to meet it, but a cool affection, and a 
certain vague pride in the pretty charming child, 
the delicate rosebud that had developed out of a 
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wild little thorn-bush. What he could not repay 
in affection, Philip endeavoured to make up in in- 
dulgence : he loaded her with kindnesses and gifts, and 
every one of the other girls envied Angel her guardian. 
One misfortune they shared in common : neither of 
them had a home. Angel was compelled to spend 
her holidays at school, and he, to make his head- 
quarters in rooms in Duke Street. Mrs Craven- 
Hargreaves was dead, Mr Hargreaves lived in Paris, 
the boys were abroad, Earlsmead was let, and Lola 
was the sole member of the family in England. 
Mrs Waldershare was a notable beauty ; were not her 
full-length portraits exhibited in the Academy and 
the New Gallery? She had fulfilled her husband's 
hopes, and proved to be a wife to dazzle the multi- 
tude, a star of the chandeliers, of garden-parties, of 
race lawns, and stately receptions. Where was the 
Lola who cooked blackbirds, climbed trees, and 
ran wild? There was no trace of her in the 
capricious beauty who was admired, worshipped, and 
spoiled. 

On a certain May morning when the Row was 
crowded, and the rhododendrons were a blaze of 
colour, as Philip and Angela sauntered onwards, they 
found themselves face to face with a party of four — 
two smart guardsmen, and two brilliant ladies. One 
of these came to a sudden halt, and gave a little 
faint exclamation, as she offered her white gloved 
hand to Captain Gascoigne. 

"Who would have thought of seeing you?" she 
drawled. "Are you in England?" 

" He is in London," burst out the old Angel with 
an irrepressible flash of Ramghur, for Philip's speech 
was slow in coming. The other lady tittered, and 
the two men took the measure of this grave stranger 
whom " Mrs Wal " had distinguished with her 
notice. 

" I came home a month ago," he said at last. 
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** And who is the child ? " she continued, in her 
soft leisurely voice. 

** A little cousin — Angela Gascoigne." 

" I never knew you had one," 

" How are they all ? " inquired Philip with an effort, 
" your father and the boys ? " 

" Billy is in Egypt and Edgar in India. Haven't 
you come across him ? " 

" No ; I wish I had, but India is larger than you 
suppose. Is your father at Earlsmead ? " he continued. 

" No, he lives in Paris by preference. Earlsmead 
is let and so modernised and changed — ^you'd hardly 
know it — electric light, white paint, Tottenham Court 
Road furniture. You are horrified, but I don't mind. 
I shall never see it again — and besides I am modem 
myself," and she laughed. " Let me introduce you 
to Colonel Danvers," the men bowed. "Captain 
Gascoigne is a very old friend of mine," she added 
gaily, " our acquaintance dates from our high chairs 
in the nursery." As she talked on, Angela stood by, 
regarding her with close attention and a steady stare. 
A stare which absorbed every item of the face before 
her, the languorous dark eyes, fluffy brown hair, delicate 
complexion, and flexible red mouth. She also 
absorbed a general impression of an elegant toilette, 
with soft lace and rustling silk, and drooping feathers, 
a long glittering chain, and the perfume of heliotrope. 
This was Lola, hateful, cruel heartless woman, — Lola 
of the photograph. 

" Where are you staying ? " she resumed. " Oh, the 
Rag, I remember, is your club. You'll come and see 
me, won't you, Phil ? " 

" Thank you," he rejoined somewhat stiffly. 

" ril look over my engagement book Stnd drop 
you a line. We are blocking up the whole place 
I see. Goodbye," and she smiled, nodded, and 
moved on. 

Angel turned and stared after her. She watched 
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the pale lilac gown and black plumed hat as their 
wearer made a majestic progress through the crowd, 
with a nod here, a bow there; at last she stepped 
into an open carriage, followed by the other lady, 
and was whirled out of the park. 

Then the child seemed to awake from a sort of 
trance, and realised that her attitude was equally 
rude and remarkable. 

" What are you doing, Angel ? " inquired her cousin ; 
" what are you thinking of? " 

" Tm — " and she glanced up at him — his face 
looked white, or was it the glare? — "thinking, that 
I hate her." 
" What on earth do you mean ? " he asked sharply. 
" I mean the lady in the black hat, who spoke to 
you — who knew you in the nursery — " rejoined 
Angel in gasps. " I Ve seen — her before — she is a 
doll — a wicked doll." 

"You are mistaken, you have never seen her in 
your life, and she is neither a doll, nor wicked. 
You should not say such things," he remonstrated 
sternly. 

" But I may think them," she retorted rebelliously. 
" No, you may not" 

" What is her name ? " she asked with a kind of sob. 
"Mrs Waldershare — I have known her nearly all 
my life." 

They walked on for a considerable time in dead 
silence. 

"Are you vexed with me, cousin Phil?" faltered 
Angel at length, and in a faint voice. Her eyes 
were deep with devotion and darkened with tears. 

" No, but I wish you would not take sudden dis- 
likes to people. Angel, and sit in judgment at a 
moment's notice." 

" I can't help it. I make up my mind, and I like 
and dislike, then and there. There is — love at first 
sight." 
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" Is there ? Well you can't know anything about 
thatr 

" No, but I can understand hate at first sight," and 
she drew a long intense breath. 

" The sooner you turn that current of thought out 
of your mind the better for yourself, Angel. You 
should only look for good in other people. It always 
pays. Come along now, and let us feed the ducks." 

With respect to Captain Gascoigne's own sensa- 
tions, he had been prepared for the encounter ever 
since he had returned to London, and had steeled 
himself to meet his former lady-love with true British 
self-possession. Moreover, he had caught sight of 
her at a theatre and dining in a smart restaurant, so 
the first edge of the sharp wind had been tempered. 

In a short time, he and Angel were intent on 
feeding the ducks, oblivious of their recent little 
scene, and presently they went off to lunch in 
Piccadilly, and " do " a matinie in the Strand. This 
was not the only momentous encounter that the 
couple experienced ; within a month a second was 
impending, which made a still greater impression on 
them both. 




CHAPTER XVI 

GRANDMAMMA 

T^HREE weeks later, on a broiling June afternoon, 
-^ as Angel and her guardian were strolling down 
the shady side of Bond Street, on their way to straw- 
berry ices, they passed a carriage waiting outside a 
shop, in which was seated a slight, smart lady, with 
a great white feather boa round her neck, a wonderful 
toque on her head, and a tiny dog on her arm. She 
was directly facing them, and as the couple came 
closer, she beckoned to Philip imperiously ; he ap- 
proached at once, and swept off his hat. 

" Do you mean to tell me that you were going to 
pass me by, Philip Gascoigne ? " she demanded in a 
high reedy voice. " Don't you know who I am ? " 

" Why, of course I do, Aunt Augusta," he protested, 
"but I did not recognise you at the moment — the 
light was in my eyes. I hope you are well?" 

"Yes, Tm always well, thank you, Tm only just 
back from Aix ; when did you return ? " 

" About two months ago." 

" And never called — or left a card. Oh, you young 
men of the present day." 

" I did call, but the house was in curl-papers," re- 
joined Philip ; " I gave my card to an old woman in 
the area." (He was not enthusiastic about his aunt 
by marriage, between whom and his mother lay a 
great gulf ; Lady Augusta looked with scorn on her 
country sister-in-law, who employed a local dress- 
maker, and was a frumpish, prudish handsome crea- 
ture, devoted to her books, her garden, and her boy.) 

Lady Augusta's quick eyes presently travelled to 
Philip's companion, the painted face behind the 
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white veil grew rigid. At last she said, in a strangely 
forced voice, 

" I need — not ask — who she is ? She is — Antony's 
girl." 

As she spoke, she fumbled for her long-handled 
glasses, and held them to her eyes. Her hand and 
her voice were both shaking as she said, " Come here, 
child." 

Angel gravely advanced in her most approved 
school manners, and confronted the lady who was so 
curiously inspecting her, with serious eyes. 

" Pray, do you know who I am ? " 

" No, ma'am," answered Angel. 

" Can you guess ? " asked the lady sharply. 

She shook her head, and waited. 

" Well then, I'll tell you ; I am your grandmother." 

"Grandmother — " repeated Angel incredulously, 
and her face grew quite pink. She glanced inter- 
rogatively at Philip. Was this lady joking, or was 
she mad? 

" I see you can hardly believe your ears, it does 
seem ludicrous," said Lady Augusta, "but I was 
married when I was not much older than herself," 
she explained to her nephew in an aside. "Well, 
child, what have you got to say? I suppose you 
have a tongue ? " 

Poor Angel, thus adjured, immediately gave utter- 
ance to the wrong thing. " Are — you my — mother's 
mother ? " she inquired, and there was a note of keen 
anxiety in her voice. 

"Oh dear, no," rejoined the newly-found relative 
in a tone of fierce repudiation, " I am your father's 
mother. Lady Augusta Gascoigne, he was my youngest 
son. Philip," turning to him, " I must have a talk 
with you — get into the carriage, and let me drive you 
both back to tea." 

As this was an offer not to be despised, an 
opportunity he dare not let slip — for it might be 
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of some benefit to Angel — Captain Gascoigne and 
his charge accepted the unexpected invitation, and 
the next minute they were seated in Lady Augusta's 
landau. Once arrived at Hill Street, she led the way 
up to her drawing-room, and there discovered her 
daughter extended on the sofa, engrossed in a book. 
Eva at once struggled up awkwardly, letting a large 
piece of coarse knitting roll to the floor. She was a 
thin, high-shouldered woman with a mass of coarse 
red hair, and a droop in one of her eyelids, keenly 
sensitive of her own shortcomings, and much prone 
to good nature, and good works. 

" So this is what you call working for the Deep Sea 
Mission ? " exclaimed her parent, as she rustled across 
the room. " See — I have brought Philip Gascoigne." 

Philip advanced promptly, and took her limp hand, 
and said, "It is ages since we have met, cousin Eva," 
but she was not listening to him, her eyes were riveted 
on the tall child who followed him. 

" It is Antony's girl," explained her mother 
brusquely. "Yes, the likeness is — amazing." 

Eva's face worked convulsively. Antony had been 
her favourite brother ; he, the flower of the flock, with 
his gay blue eyes and light-hearted character ; she, the 
wretched ugly duckling, yet they had been inseparable, 
and she had cried herself to sleep for many nights 
after his departure for India, full of spirits, hopes, and 
courage. Then had come scrapes, debts, his deplorable 
marriage and his death ; and now after all these years 
— fifteen years — he seemed to have returned to life in 
the steadfast face of his blue-eyed daughter. For a 
moment she could not speak for emotion, then she 
came forward, and took both of Angel's hands in hers 
and said, 

" Oh, my dear, my dear — I am glad to see you — I 
am your Aunt Eva." 

" Eva is my second name," said Angel softly. Miss 
Gascoigne's white face coloured vividly. 
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" And what is your first ? " 

" Angela." This was another family name. 

Tea was brought in by two men-servants with con- 
siderable circumstance and pomp, and Angel's little 
worldly heart beat high, when she realised that all these 
fine things, the silver, the footmen, the pretty pictures 
and surroundings, belonged to her grandmamma — 
and her grandmamma belonged to her. Meanwhile 
Lady Augusta talked incessantly to Philip, questioned 
him sharply respecting his service and his prospects, 
wandering away to race-meetings and her book on 
Goodwood, with here and there a highly-spiced item 
of news ; but all the time, she watched her grand- 
daughter narrowly, her manners, her way of eating, 
sitting, speaking. Fortunately Miss Morton's pupil 
came forth from that ordeal unscathed. Angel, for 
her part, glanced uneasily from time to time, at this 
old young lady, with the pretty slim figure, the pretty 
fresh toilette, the faded eyes and wrinkled hands, the 
beautiful complexion, and the wealth of sandy hair. 

"Eva," said her mother suddenly, "you can take 
this child away to the conservatory, and show her the 
canaries. I want to have a quiet chat with Philip 
now, and you may make each other's acquaintance," 
she added indulgently. Miss Gascoigne rose with 
alacrity, and led the way to a small greenhouse 
which jutted out over the back landing, where hung 
various cages of shrill canaries. But the visitors did 
not look at these, — only at one another. 

" My child, how glad I am to know you," said her 
aunt, taking Angel's face between her hands, and 
gazing once more into a pair of dear familiar eyes, 
"I hope we shall often see you? Now my mother 
never told me of your existence, she is a strange 
woman — but I believe she is pleased with you." 

" I did not know that I had a grandmother — or 
an aunt — until to-day," said the child. " I am so 
astonished — the girls will be so surprised when I 
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tell them I have a grannie and an aunt all this time 
in London. I always thought — grandmothers — were 
different?" 

"Your grandmother is different to most people," 
granted her aunt 

"And why has she never asked me here — nor 
written to me — why does she stare at me as if 
there were something odd about me? Is there 
anything odd about me, Aunt Eva?" 

" No, indeed, my dear." 

" There must be some reason — do please tell me — 
why I never heard of you till to-day. I am twelve 
years old." 

"Your grandmother was very much vexed when 
your father married," explained Miss Gascoigne 
with obvious reluctance. 

" Why ? " came the question, like a quick blow. 

" Oh, because he was a mere boy, only twenty-two, 
and she did not like your mother. My dear, you 
must never speak of her here," she continued, lowering 
her voice till it became a whisper. 

" Do you suppose that I shall ever come to a house 
where I may not speak of my mother?" blazed 
Angel. 

"There, I see you have your father's spirit," 
exclaimed her aunt, "he and I were always such 
friends, I nearly broke my heart when he died. You 
will come here. Angel, I know — because you would 
like to give me pleasure — ^you will love me for his 
sake." 

" Oh, well — perhaps," acquiesced the girl, to whom 
her father's name conveyed no impression, beyond 
that derived from a faded photograph of a fair youth, 
in a gorgeous uniform. 

" Have I any more aunts or uncles ? " 

" Two aunts — Lady Harchester and Lady Lorraine 
— ^you are not likely to meet them — ^they seldom come 
here. You and I are going to be great friends. Angel 
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— you must write to me and I will write to you — and 
go and see you — often." 
• ••••••• 

"Not much of the Shardlow about the child," 
remarked Lady Augusta complacently. "Quite a 
Gascoigne, or rather — I see a great resemblance to 
myself." 

Philip made no reply, he was unable to agree with 
this opinion, and put his hand to his mouth to hide a 
smile. 

"And now I want to ask your plans — what are 
your ideas? So far, I must confess, she does you 
credit." 

" She does credit to Miss Morton and herself. I 
believe I shall keep her at school till she is eighteen," 
he answered thoughtfully, " and then try and place 
her with some nice people who will take an interest 
in her, and make her happy. Indeed, I am at the 
present moment looking out for some such family 
who will receive her for her holidays; it's rather 
rough on her to have to spend them at school." 

" If you mean that as a hit at me, Philip," said his 
listener, " I do not mind in the least ; my conscience is 
clear. When her father disgraced himself by that 
wretched marriage, he and his were dead to me. Still 
when I saw the child this afternoon, something in her 
expression gave my heart-strings a tug. I felt 
agitated — besides the child resembles me — the only 
grandchild that is like me. It will be rather odd if, 
after all, Antony's girl turned out to be the prop of 
my old age — but I am going too fast, am I not ? " 

" Well — I don't quite follow you — yet." 

" Look here, Philip," she resumed briskly, " I am 
willing to receive Angela for her holidays " — this was 
an unexpected concession. " She can come up for a 
week-end at first ; if she pleases me I will give her a 
home — when she leaves school ; but on payment I 
may as well have the money, as strangers. My 
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jointure is but moderate, and I have great expenses 
— Angela will require a maid, and to be suitably 
dressed and taken about and properly introduced, as 
befits my grand-daughter — what do you think of my 
proposal ? " 

" I think it is an excellent idea, and I agree to it 
most heartily," he answered, " that is, if you approve 
of Angela, and she is happy with you." 

"Oh, she is sure to be happy with me," was the 
vainglorious reply, "and of course I shall feel the 
greatest interest in her, and take good care that she 
makes a brilliant match. She shall marry to please mer 

If Philip knew anything of Angel, there would be 
two opinions on that subject. 

" She will be a far more congenial companion than 
Eva, who, since her silly love affair with a doctor she 
met at Aix, has been the personification of melancholy 
and misery." 

" Why did she not marry him ? " inquired the 
simple bachelor. 

"Because I put my foot down. A widower with 
two children — a mere nobody too — Eva declared that 
he was the best, most benevolent and brilliant of men 
and devoted to her — but that was rubbish, he only 
wanted her ten thousand pounds." 

After this visit there were several teas and luncheons 
in Hill Street, not a few conferences in the drawing- 
room, and confidences in the conservatory. On one 
of these occasions, — when all the preliminaries had 
been successfully arranged, — Lady Augusta plumed 
herself like one of her own canaries as she remarked : 

" It was a lucky day for you, Philip, when you met 
me in Bond Street. I have relieved you of your 
* young girl of the sea,' otherwise I'm sure I don't 
know what would have been your fate — such an im- 
possible position too — you, quite a young man, 
guardian to a pretty girl — you would either have 
had to marry her, — or get a chaperone." 
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" Oh, I should never have come to that," he replied 
with unexpected decision, " Angel will be in England, 
if not with you, with others ; and with six thousand 
miles of sea and land between us, surely we can 
dispense with a chaperone." 

• •••••«• 

In due time Captain Gascoigne returned to the 
East, via America and Japan, and Angel passed into 
the hands of her grandmother. She grew up and left 
school with sincere regret, and many injunctions from 
Miss Morton, who deplored the departure of her 
favourite pupil, and contemplated her future with 
considerable apprehension. She had heard of Lady 
Augusta Gascoigne as a lively, worldly matron, fond 
of cards, racing, and racketing. What a guide and 
counsellor for a girl of eighteen! 

" Miss Angel Gascoigne — by her grandmother, 
Lady Augusta Gascoigne," was a notification in a 
Morning Post^ succeeding a March Drawing-Room, 
and "the imp" was launched. She came out and 
enjoyed her first season, and was warmly welcomed 
in a set in which the only disqualification, was a 
failure to be smart ! 

Angel was not the least afraid of granny, whom 
she alternately amazed, amused, delighted and defied. 
She reversed the situation of aunt and niece, and was 
Eva's steady support, confidante, adviser and idol. 
She made the house gay with her songs, her light 
laugh, her flitting foot, her radiant young personality. 
Her cousins and aunts were electrified when they first 
met " Miss Gascoigne," her aunt was almost always 
" Poor Miss Eva." Their attempts at patronage were 
easily disposed of, the quick wit and cool self- 
possession of the Angel of Ramghur combined with 
the grace and aplomb of the Angel of Hill Street, 
was more than a match for the Harchesters and 
Lorraine girls. Seeing that she refused to pose as a 
mere nobody and a poor relation, they changed their 
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point of view, and became her sworn allies, admirers, 
and friends. Immediately after the London season 
Lady Augusta and her family, left Hill Street for 
Aix-les-Bains. 

• •••••• 

During the time when Angel had been growing up, 
and blooming into a beautiful and somewhat despotic 
girl, her guardian and cousin had developed into an 
enthusiastic worker, a would-be Empire builder. At 
first, his duty had been among the canals and the 
distribution of the water supply ; he had to see that 
every village received its due share of water ; in the 
slack season he had to superintend works of con- 
struction and repair. He met no society, and no 
amusements. — These years of solitude had a certain 
effect on his character. — He spent his time marching 
from one canal to another, accumulating stores of 
experience regarding the conditions under which the 
peasants lived ; his work was tedious and monotonous ; 
a young man of active habits, and observant 
eye, he was never dull, but his character was setting 
into the solitary mould. His manners were a little 
stem, and he kept his feelings under iron control, 
though always tender to animals, and suffering. 
From the canals Gascoigne was promoted to the 
frontier, thanks to a little war. Here he had distin- 
guished himself so brilliantly, that he was decorated, 
and wrote D.S.O. after his name. He enjoyed the 
hardships, the keen, exciting existence ; the smell of 
powder, the chances of life and death, stirred his 
pulses. Indeed, once or twice he and death had met 
face to face, but he kept these encounters to himself, 
and they were only talked about in the men's tents, 
or a word was dropped in the mess-room. He never 
got into the papers, — and yet he was known by 
hundreds as "Sangar" Gascoigne. 

It happened when the night had closed in rain, and 
rolling clouds blotted out the camp lights, that he and 
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a handful had gone back in the dark to look up some 
stragglers, and had beaten off the wolfish Afghans, 
and stood by their wounded till dawn, and relief. It 
was an experience to turn a man's hair white, and 
it turned one man's brain. Let those who know 
what night brings to the wounded, and "cut off," 
testify if their fears were not well founded? 

The hardships, the horrors, the honours, of a short 
but fierce campaign had left their marks on Philip, 
this and the two years' solitary canal duty, had 
changed him, perhaps, even more in the same period, 
than his pretty cousin Angela. 

He was again in the North- West Provinces, respon- 
sible for a great district, and well worthy of respon- 
sibility though but thirty-seven years of age. He 
was self-reliant, able, and energetic, and if reserved 
and given to sarcasm, Gascoigne was popular — being 
generous and hospitable to a fault. His bungalow 
was well appointed, all that it wanted was a mistress 
(so said the ladies of the station). But Philip Gas- 
coigne's thoughts did not lean towards matrimony; 
his tastes were solitary and simple ; when away on 
duty or on the frontier, no one lived a harder or more 
frugal life. He was well inured to the Indian climate, 
master of several tongues, had a capital head for 
ideas, a mathematical mind, and his heart was in his 
work, — his profession was his idol. Work with him, 
amounted to a passion, and had effectually banished 
love from his thoughts. He was one of the men, 
whom luxury and decadence had left untouched, and 
upon whom the executive business of the Empire, 
in its remoter parts, could depend. Gascoigne was 
so good-looking, cheery, popular, and eligible, that 
many women spread their nets in the sight of that 
rara avis, an agreeable, invulnerable bachelor. Over 
a series of years he had successfully eluded every 
effort to " catch him," and kept all would-be mothers- 
in-law politely at a distance. 
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By this time he was given up as a hopeless case, 
and one indignant matron had said in her wrath : 

" Major Gascoigne will let every chance of a suit- 
able wife go by, and when he is in his dotage, will 
make a fool of himself, by marrying a girl in her 
teens." 

But so far Major Gascoigne was a long way from 
dotage, or the fulfilment of diis disastrous prediction. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE UNEXPECTED 

T T was the month of September in the Himalayas 
-^ when the rains are heaviest, landslips frequent, 
and whole hillsides crumble and slide into the valley 
with a sound of thunder, that Major Gascoigne was 
summoned up to Kumaon in order to cope with a 
series of disasters. Bridges had been destroyed by 
racing torrents, roads were washed away ; such floods 
had not visited these regions for twenty years, — so 
said the hill folk, — and traffic between tihe stations of 
Shirani and Chota-Bilat was practically at an end. 
It was not that the roads were impassable, but that 
there were no roads whatever. The common route by 
the river (to reach the so-called staircase) was now 
a boiling torrent, which had risen in its fury, and 
torn away pieces of the great cart road, and dragged 
down, and swallowed, walls, buttress, bridges. Under 
these circumstances, when troops were waiting to 
march, and most people were moving towards the 
plains, transport and traffic were paralysed, and loud 
was the outcry. 

Major Gascoigne had taken possession of the 
engineers' house, a little building far away from 
road and river, perched high among the rhododen- 
drons, consisting merely of two rooms, verandah 
and cook-house, and furnished to meet the simple 
requirements of one man. Philip liked the isolated 
spot, where he heard nothing but the crow of 
the jungle cock, and the roar of the water. It 
was one of his favourite halting - places, when he 
came up on inspection duty. No cell could be 
more solitary, or absolutely out of the track of the 
127 
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world. Here he worked at his book on fortification, 
here he kept a store of favourite authors, here he was 
happy ; it was his asylum — his cave. The cave was 
beautifully situated, and, although it commanded a 
sweeping view of the neighbouring hills and distant 
snows, yet, to the cursory eye, the little brown house 
was almost buried amid rhododendrons, oak, and 
tall tree ferns. The last week in September witnessed 
many landslips, several accidents, and much rain. 
Since daybreak the "Engineer Sahib" had been 
personally superintending the damming of a fissure, 
and the construction of a temporary bridge. Towards 
three o'clock in the afternoon, tired, mud-stained, and 
extremely hungry, he set his pony's head towards 
home. After a long ditouTy they scrambled up the 
slippery, greasy path, crossed with great tree-roots, 
and at last reached their destination. 

Here Gascoigne gave the pony to his attendant, 
and called out impatiently, " Qui hye." 

Instead of the usual prompt answer to this sum- 
mons, the glass door into the verandah opened very 
slowly, and a grey-haired ayah, in a red cloth jacket, 
appeared, and signed to him to be silent. But 
Gascoigne was not a man to take orders from 
strangers in his own house, and he walked up the 
steps, motioned her aside, and entered the sitting- 
room. 

There, on the shabby cane lounge, was extended 
a fair-haired woman, no — a mere girl, with one hand 
under her head, the other hanging limply down, fast, 
fast asleep. A little cloth jacket was thrown over 
her feet, a hat with wet feathers lay on his writing- 
table among all his most sacred papers, and a damp 
umbrella dripped steadily in a corner. 

Evidently a traveller who had mistaken his cave 
for the Dak Bungalow. This was Gascoigne's first 
idea. He looked at her a second time, and it struck 
him that there was something familiar in the shape 
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of the face, the pencilled dark brows, the delicate 
nostrils, and he experienced a sudden spasm of 
horror as he realised that he was contemplating — 
Angel ! Angel, whom he believed to be established 
with her grandmother in Haute Savoy, from whom 
he had received a cheery letter quite recently. 
Unquestionably her talent for executing the unex- 
pected was supreme. It bordered on the miraculous. 
He suddenly recalled Shafto's prophecy that "her 
future course was incalculable/' as he closed the door 
softly, and, beckoning the ayah to a distance, said : 

" Where have you come from ? " 

"Bombay, sahib," was her prompt reply, "missy 
and one lady engaged me two days ago, the other 
mem sahib going up country. At junction, my missy 
asking there, and people telling sahib no in Marwar 
sahib in jungle and all roads gone," she paused to 
take breath, and resumed, "but that missy coming 
all the same, plenty bad way, no littley small path for 
one dog, missy never fraiding, she only laugh and tell 
coolie men to go on — go on — I plenty fraiding, missy 
only wanting to come to sahib — soon — soon— quick." 

The sahib impatiently motioned the woman away, 
and she swiftly disappeared in the direction of the 
cook-house. Here was a pretty business, a nice 
dilemma in which Angel had placed him. Major 
Gascoigne, as he sat on the steps, an outcast from 
his own retreat, was in what Billy Hargreaves would 
have termed one of his " cold " passions. He had 
looked upon Angel as a solved problem — a charge 
made over to her grandmother on payment of so 
much per annum. She sent him charming, vivacious, 
and, yes, affectionate letters, — such as a girl would 
write to an uncle or a brother ; some day he ex- 
pected she would marry (according to her grand- 
mother, her admirers were as the sand of the sea in 
multitude) and then the last fraction of responsibility 
would fall from his shoulders. 
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Oh, why had he ever been such a cursed fool as to 
take the child at all ? he asked himself bitterly, but 
Vhen he recalled her mother's eyes — those eloquent, 
dying GycSf his heart told him the reason. He must 
get rid of Angel at once, but how, when, and where ? 
The bearer now humbly craved his attention, and 
assured him that he had done all in his power to 
"keep the missy out"; as he spoke, his expression 
became so tragic, that Gascoigne was compelled to 
smile. As well as his recollection served him, 
should that Miss wish to enter, " to keep her out " 
was a hopeless task. He desired his somewhat 
ruffled factotum, to prepare dinner, to pitch his tent, 
and make him some sort of shakedown, "the Miss 
Sahib would occupy the bungalow that night, and 
leave early in the morning." 

It would be impossible to take Angel away that 
evening, the roads were unsafe, and there was 
another storm brewing. As he stood watching the 
clouds rolling up, and listening to the rumble of 
distant thunder, his mind groping for some means 
of speeding this most unwelcome "Angel in the 
house," a slight movement caused him to turn his 
head. There was his ward in the doorway, and 
against the dark background she stood forth, a vision 
of youth, beauty, and joy. Yes, although her hair 
was tumbled, and she was obviously but half awake, 
Angel was a sight to make an old man young ! 

She came quickly towards him with outstretched 
hands. No, no^ he was certainly not going to kiss 
her. 

" O Phil I " she exclaimed. " Dear old Phil— of 
course you are horrified to see me** and she looked 
up with lovely laughing eyes into his grave face. 
" But I really could not stand Granny any longer — 
her gambling, and her friends, and her behaviour, 
were quite too much for me. I just made up my 
mind at a moment's notice — and came away. When 
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I explain everything, I am as certain of your approval 
as that I am standing here." 

"Had you better not sit down?" suggested her' 
host, stiffly ; and he dragged forward a verandah chair. 

"Thank you," sinking into it, and looking about 
her. " How perfectly delicious it is ! Well, to go 
on with my story — I said to myself, Why endure this 
dreadful life — when I can always go to Philip ? He 
is my guardian, not Grandmamma — so I sold my 
diamond ring for ninety pounds, and came straight 
off. I did not wire or write, in case you might 
forbid me to start Now I'm here, of course, you 
cannot send me back. Now I've come such a long, 
long way to find you — oh, do look a little bit glad 
to see me," and she leant forward, and laughed. 

Angel was completely at her ease ; her manner 
was that of a girl who had had all men under her 
feet. To Major Gascoigne the world had suddenly 
become topsy-turvy ; this was Angel's house, he was 
the unexpected interloper, the runaway ward — and 
her attitude represented gracious welcome. 

" Yes ; but, Angel," he began, making a desperate 
effort to withstand this momentary vertigo, "although I 
am glad to see you, I am not pleased to see you — here." 

" But why not ? " she asked with an air of bewildered 
injury. " This is my native land — ^you are my legal 
guardian. I belong to you, and not to Grandmamma. 
Oh, dear cousin Philip, do be nice ; we have not met 
for six years — think of that — do not look so stem — 
please be glad to see me. Please" urged this 
audacious and distracting creature, with the inde- 
scribable e^yos and smile. 

Well, after all, Philip Gascoigne was only a man. 
He succumbed, he relaxed, he threw dull care and 
dull disapproval from him — figuratively tumbled them 
both over the khud. 

" You must be starving," he said ; " what would 
you like to have ? " 
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" Tea, please," was the prompt reply ; " and I 
will make it It will be like old times. I suppose 
the dear red teapot is no more ? " 

" Strange to say, it still exists, and is here."' 

" Then I shall be glad to meet it, immediately, and 
remember I shall never forgive you for giving the 
tea-cosy to that Mrs Gordon. You don't know the 
pains it cost, the hours, and the tears, I stitched 
into it — my first piece of fancy work." 

No doubt the ayah had already ordered tea ; it 
was so speedily brought into the verandah. Angel 
made it, and poured it out, chattering all the time, 
whilst the solemn, black, bearded servant watched 
her furtively, with shocked but admiring eyes. 
Truly, these white women were handsome, but 
shameless. A quick order in fluent Hindustani, 
caused him to start ; the old familiar tongue had 
run to meet Angel in Bombay — in three days it 
was once more her own. 

When tea was over and cleared away, the young 
lady placed her elbows on the table, and resting 
her pretty face between her hands, said : 

" I know you are dying to hear all about me — 
and I will tell you." 

"May I smoke?" inquired the master of the 
house. 

"Certainly you may, and I will keep you com- 
pany," was the startling rejoinder, as Angel suddenly 
produced a pretty silver cigarette-case, held out her 
hand for a match, and proceeded to light up. 

" You must know " — here she blew a cloud — " if 
you did not guess it from my letters, — that Granny 
and I did not hit it off. Of course my holidays 
were like trial trips, and nothing really to go by ; 
our boilers did not explode, and we did not ram 
one another ; but when I left Wimbledon last 
Christmas, and became a permanent affliction in 
Hill Street, it was different. I was too independent 
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for Granny; I did not take to racing, or cards, or 
the young men of her set." 

"But they took to you, by all accounts," inter- 
posed her listener. 

" Oh yes ; but I soon let them see that the three- 
tailed Bashaw — pick up my handkerchief — come when 
you're called — style, they affected to other girls would 
not go down with me. I snubbed them severely for 
a little change, and they liked it — the more I snubbed 
them, the more they grovelled, thankful for a word, 
ready to die for a smile, that is the attitude young 
men should assume towards young ladies," and 
Angela blew a ring of smoke, and watched it with 
calm approval. " When I came away, snubbing was 
the latest craze — the rage." 

"It would depend upon who she was," said Gas- 
coigne. " How would it work, if the young lady were 
snub-nosed ? " 

" Oh — that is too difficult a question," said Angel 
with a gesture of fatigue. 

"Why were you so death on these unfortunate 
youths? Why did they not meet with your 
approval ? " 

"Who could approve of creatures with a quarter 
of a yard of collar, and an inch of forehead, whose 
only two adjectives were * rippin' * and * rotten * ? " 
demanded Angel. "Granny was vexed because I 
would not afford her the glory of a fashionable 
wedding, for she looked upon my obstinacy as a 
sinful waste of good matches. I would not marry 
myself — " continued the girl imperturbably, "but I 
got Aunt Eva married — not quite the same thing in 
Granny's eyes ! Oh, she was furious. Her match- 
making fizzled out — " extending her hand dramatic- 
ally, " but mine was a grand success." 

" So Eva married the doctor after all ? " 

"Oh yes, an old love affair — lights like tinder," 
and Angel blew a great cloud of smoke from her 
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nostrils. " Aunt Eva was my father's favourite sister, 
otherwise the butt of the family, because she was 
plain, unselfish, good, and cowardly. Dr Marsh, who 
attended Granny, noted her, admired her, and pro- 
posed. Eva would have been only too madly, wildly 
happy to say yes, but there was an uproar in the 
house. Granny nearly had a fit. She set her sisters 
on, to talk poor Eva to death, and Eva submitted, 
and caved in. She was very miserable, just Granny's 
drudge; when I came to Hill Street I soon found 
that I was to be aunt, — and she niece. I advised, 
scolded, lectured, and comforted her; assured her 
that she had her own life to live, not Granny's, who 
had had a very good time. In short, I raised the 
standard of rebellion I " here, Angel laughed, and 
looked over at her companion with mischievous and 
triumphant eyes. 

" And there was war in Hill Street," said Gascoigne, 
wondering how he was to deal with this daring in- 
surrectionary charge, in whom the elements were 
mixed indeed. 

" Civil war, I should call it," she responded, " I 
took the poor little love affair in hand, and patched 
up the pieces, I scraped acquaintance with Dr Marsh, 
he is a good man, works among the poor as well as 
the rich, and has a very keen sense of honour." 

Gascoigne now threw away his unfinished cheroot, 
and sat forward with folded hands. Was he dream- 
ing, or was he listening to little pig-tailed Angel ? 

" He could not endure snubs," she continued com- 
posedly, "he had a modest opinion of himself, and 
had retired into his shell. By the way," she asked 
suddenly, "am I boring you? All this interested me 
so keenly, that I forget that it may be deadly dull to 
other people." 

"No — no, pray go on, I am all ears, and keenly 
interested too." 

" Well, I had a long talk with Dr Marsh, then I 
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met him in the Academy by appointment, I told him 
I wanted him to explain a subject to me ; when he 
arrived Eva was with me. They were mutually 
surprised — I told him the 'subject' was in the gem 
room, — and then — I lost them. Was I not clever ? " 
and she laughed like a child of nine. 

" Very," came the somewhat gloomy assent 
"Aunt Eva has money of her own, she is past 
forty, quite old. Why should she not choose her 
own life, and have some little happiness before she 
dies ? " 

" Why not indeed ? " he echoed mechanically. 
"Because she was so yielding, so timid, so old- 
fashioned, so afraid of Granny, who used the fact of 
her being her mother — a thing poor Eva could not 
help — as a reason for making her a slave for life. But 
I set her free," she announced in a clear ringing 
voice. " Yes, Dr Marsh was at Aix, he married Eva 
there. I was bridesmaid, witness, everything. They 
went off to spend the honeymoon in the Tyrol, and I 
was left to face — Grandmamma." 

" But you dared not — and bolted — I see." 
" No, no," indignantly, " I'm not like that. Grand- 
mamma was furious at first, but I talked her round in 
two days. Dr Marsh is a gentleman, cultivated and 
presentable, he has a large practice. Granny began 
to see reason and to calm down. It was partly over 
an Italian Prince that we came to grief: Granny was 
so insistent, so shamelessly throwing me at his head, 
I could not endure it He got on my nerves — and 
so did Aix. The dressing four times a day, the 
baths, the gossip, the gambling. I said to myself, I 
really must get away from all this, or I shall develop 
into a woman like Granny. Granny can have one of 
the Lorraine girls to launch into life instead of me — 
she is not half so stiff-necked or headstrong." 
" Are you stiff-necked and headstrong ? " 
" Oh yes, so Miss Morton used to say. A friend of 
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mine, Mrs Friske, heard my groans and lamentations, 
and said, * Why don't you go out to your guardian ? 
He is elderly ; your home is really with him. India 
is much better than this.' We talked it all over one 
night, she is very quick, clever, and impulsive, and I 
thought it out, and made up my mind to leave 
Granny. I would not have done it so suddenly, but 
that one evening we had a terrible scene, oh — " and 
she caught her breath sharply, " I can never forget 
the things she dared to say of my — mother. We had 
not spoken of her before. I just packed up all my 
smart French frocks, sold my ring, Mrs Friske took 
my passage from Marseilles, and away we went on 
board the Arabia, It was all so easy. We had a 
delightful time — lots of nice people coming out — and 
Mrs Friske chaperoned me to Basaule Junction. In 
spite of the awful state of the hills, I came on straight, 
the wretched ayah gibbering and screaming behind 
me, for I particularly wanted to arrive before Grand- 
mamma's letter," Angel drew a long breath, and said, 
"that's all — I've finished. Now it is your turn to 
speak, cousin Philip. Since I am here, what are you 
going to do with me?" and she looked up at him, 
with a gaze of frank expectation. 

" I shall take you down to Marwar to-morrow," was 
his prompt reply, "and as soon as the monsoon is over, 
send you — home." 

" No, no, no, Philip," she remonstrated in a piteous 
key ; " I won't go back. I realise now," putting her 
cigarette into the ash-tray, " that I have been — mad. 
I'd no idea you were so young." As she spoke she 
faltered a little, and a sudden wave of colour dyed 
her cheeks, it was her first and sole token of em- 
barrassment. " You are not the grey-haired fatherly 
person I expected to see. You were getting grey 
years ago, and I thought — you'd be different. I've 
so much imagination — I've an excellent memory. I 
remembered how good you were to me, when I was 
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an odious friendless child, and I — imagined — that 
you — would be pleased — to have me now." 

Her lower lip quivered, as she concluded, and her 
eyes darkened with unshed tears. This was more 
than Saint Antony could have withstood. Philip 
Gascoigne was amazed to hear himself saying, — or 
surely a stranger spoke : " Why, Angel, of course I 
am delighted to see you. Your coming has taken me 
aback — that is all, and I am a hardened old bachelor, 
not at all accustomed to young ladies." 

" No, nor being turned out of your house into the 
wet jungle," she supplemented with a watery smile. 

" If I am not as old as you expected, you are much 
older than I dreamt of — I always seem to see you 
in my mind's eye with a fair pigtail, and frock just 
reaching to your ankles." 

" If you wish I can return to both, within the hour," 
she rejoined with a hysterical laugh. At this moment 
the ayah made her appearance round a corner, and 
announced in her whining voice, 

"Gussal tiar. Miss Sahib." 

" It's my bath," she said, " I really must go and 
change. I feel such a grub ever since I left Bombay. 
Au rtiwirl^ and she sprang up, and left her guardian 
to his undisturbed reflections. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DINNER FOR TWO 

"IliyHILST the young lady was changing her dress, 
^ ^ Gascoigne had another interview with his bearer, 
ere retiring into the damp tent to remove his wet 
clothes. 

" Look here," he said, " you must do all you can to 
make the place nice for the Miss Sahib — tidy it up — 
and, I say, isn't there a lamp-shade ? " 

Abdullah assented, with solemn complacency. 

" There are no flowers, or dessert, but there's some 
chocolate, — and see that the cook does not spare his 
stores, and has an eye to the ayah and coolies — they 
have all to be ready for an early start to-morrow." 
And having issued these orders, he departed to his 
damp quarters where he experienced exasperating 
difficulties in finding his belongings, which had been 
hurled into the tent pell-mell. He had no looking- 
glass, he was actually obliged to do his tie at the back 
of his silver flask : how a woman upset a house I 
As Gascoigne searched wildly for a handkerchief, his 
thoughts were inhospitable, — his mental expressions 
impassioned. 

Meanwhile the bearer, thus put on his mettle, 
bustled about with feverish activity, he, like all 
natives, throughly enjoyed a crisis, an unxepected 
situation, a novelty, a commotion. He was also full 
of resource, but here his resources were limited, he 
had nothing to draw upon, save his master's wardrobe, 
— and he put it under contribution without delay. 

The old lamp-shade was gracefully draped with 
yards of soft red silk, — his master's cummerbund ; 
the effect was so splendid and stimulating that he 
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brought forth a certain treasured red and gold dress 
sash, and twisted it round the lamp with a quantity of 
beautiful forest leaves. This was the table decoration, 
and it looked extremely dainty and original. A blue 
military cape covered the deficiencies of a table, a 
plaid railway rug draped the shabby cane lounge, 
Gascoigne's two most cherished silk ties looped back 
the short window curtains, and when the deft-handed 
Abdul had placed lighted candles in every available 
spot and considered his work critically, he felt a thrill 
of honest satisfaction, — the warm glow of an artist, 
who beholds his ideal realised! The result was a 
transformation, and a success. 

When dinner was ready, he went and knocked on 
the visitor's door ; it opened promptly, and the young 
lady appeared ; — such a dazzling apparition that Abdul 
fell back three paces. Angel had dressed her hair 
elaborately — she abjured a fringe, — it was parted in the 
middle, and turned back in great masses, and gathered 
up in a knot low on her neck, with one or two 
rebellious little curls peeping over her forehead. She 
wore a dark trailing skirt, and a white silk and 
lace blouse, with close-fitting lace sleeves. Nor were 
the little decorative touches which add so much to 
a toilette omitted ; she wore torquoise ornaments, 
a picturesque silver belt, and a band of black velvet 
enhanced the whiteness of her throat All these 
items gave Angel an impression of "full dress," and 
Gascoigne, as he surveyed this dainty vision, mentally 
did homage. 

" I am rather smart — compared to what I was an 
hour ago," she said, addressing her host, "and con- 
sidering that I only brought one small box with me — 
I left my luggage at the Junction, tons of trunks— oh, 
I am so fond of my frocks ! " An hereditary passion, 
reflected her guardian. 

(As Angel talked, she was furtively scrutinising 
Philip, who had exchanged his wet riding kit for the 
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irreproachable white shirt, black tie, and dinner coat 
of the period.) 

" You are dazzling, I admit," he exclaimed with a 
smile, " I feel as if I could only look at you through 
smoked glass." The girl laughed as she seated her- 
self, and glanced round. 

"What a transformation scene — how pretty the 
table ist Why, we might be dining tite-d-tite at 
Prince's, and going on to a theatre. But I remember 
how clever native servants are, — how they make a 
grand show out of nothing." 

Here Philip recognised with a gasp, his wardrobe so- 
to speak, decorating the table, — ^yes, and the room. 

" Especially our troupe," she continued ; " Colonel 
Wilkinson saw to that." 

" Have you any news of him ? " 

"Oh yes," carefully helping herself to salt, her 
hands and wrists were exquisite, " he married again 
years ago, a woman with no end of money. She 
must have escaped from some lunatic asylum, don't 
let us talk of him. Let us eat, drink, and be merry." 

" You won't get very merry on soda-water," he pro- 
tested, " have some claret ? " 

" I never touch it, thank you. Granny said it made 
one's nose red." 

"And so you and Lady Augusta never hit it off 
after all ? " he remarked. 

" No, she was such a Saturday-to- Monday sort of 
grandmother ! Always rushing here, and there, and 
back again, never at home except when she was 
asleep, always * showing herself somewhere, as she 
called it, always in the movement I did not mind 
until she began to drag me with her, and insisted on 
showing me. Then she always dressed like my twin 
sister. Pray what grand - daughter could tolerate 
that?" Angel's expression became ; tragic, and Gas- 
coigne laughed, quite a gay young laugh. 

" I assure you that Granny has the ditto of this 
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very blouse, and," speaking with increased energy, 
"one of the last scenes I had with her, was to 
prevent her wearing a white muslin gown ; of course, 
it was drowned in lace, but imagine white muslin 
at sixty- five ! " and she gave an impatient, and 
despondent sigh. 

" I imagine she was a gay and giddy grandmother," 
acquiesced Gascoigne ironically. " I'm afraid she 
must have been an immense responsibility, I can 
sympathise with you there." 

"Oh, it was not really that," and Angel's voice 
■suddenly became the grave utterance of a much older 
woman, her eyes looked dark and tragic as she leant 
a little forward and said, "It was the closed door 
between us — we never spoke of my mother." Angel 
communicated this fact as if she were alluding to 
some holy saint, and Philip, the hypocrite, bent his 
head in profound sympathy. "No, never till that 
once," resumed the girl, " it was the first, and the last 
time. Our opinions were so opposed, it was as if two 
furious, long-leashed creatures, had been suddenly let 
loose at one another's throats." After a little silence, 
during which she meditatively broke up bread. Angel 
suddenly looked over at her companion, and said : 
" Tell me, how do you like the way I do my hair now ? " 

Philip gasped mentally, but brought out an adequate 
reply. " Immensely — last time you wore it down 
your back." 

" And so — " here she leant her elbows on the table, 
and locked her pretty hands, and looked over them 
at her guardian, " you are really going to take me 
down to Marwar to-morrow." 

" I am really," he answered promptly, " weather 
permitting." 

" How I hope the weather will not permit I'd 
a million times rather stay up here in the jungle, the 
real delightful jungle, within reach of white bread, 
the post-ofllice, and hairpins. I could sit and read, 
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and dream, and sketch, and ride up and down the 
valleys, for months, and be so happy. What a shame 
it is that one cannot enjoy what one likes!* 

" Unfortunately we often like what is bad for us," 
said her guardian drily. 

Angel drew a sigh of assent, and then resumed, " We 
never would have found this place, only for one of 
my jampannis, whose brother is in your service, he 
knew the way ; was it not luck ? " 

" Yes," agreed Major Gascoigne. (But was it ?) 

"The road was gone — in places it had slipped a 
hundred feet, we just crawled along the precipices 
inch by inch, clinging on to roots, and branches, tooth 
and nail." 

" I must say it was very plucky of you to come." 

" Oh, I did not mind a bit," said Angel carelessly. 
" And so your home is in Marwar ? " 

" Yes, I'm only up here on duty. There are several 
people you know in Marwar." 

"Really?" raising her perfectly pencilled brows. 

" Mrs Gordon, for instance." 

"To whom you presented my tea-cosy. I shall 
certainly take it back. Wasn't she a pretty dark- 
eyed woman, with a horrid old bearish husband?" 

" What a memory you have," he exclaimed. " And 
there is Shafto." 

"Who always hated me," making room for the 
bearer to remove the cloth ; " you cannot deny that ? " 
When the servant had departed, she put her elbows 
on the table, and, confronting her companion, said : 

"Cousin Philip, I try to speak the truth to you 
— and I'll speak it now. I see that in rush- 
ing out here, I've acted on a mad impulse — worse, 
perhaps, than cutting up Mrs Dawson's dresses. I 
don't stop to think, I act; when I shop, I buy 
what I want, and — think afterwards if I can afford 
it? I never count the cost" She paused for breath. 
** I did not leave grandmamma without good-bye. 
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I walked into her room when she was going to bed. 
I wanted to catch the night rapide to Marseilles, 
and said : * Tve come to say good-bye — as I'm off/ 
* Where to?* she screamed. * India/ I replied. I 
won't repeat what she said, but — well, she prophesied 
evil things. Her prophecy will not come true. I am 
resolved to be prudent, and obedient. I will do what- 
ever you wish, but oh, cousin Phil," stretching out 
her pretty hands, " please don*t send me home — oh, 
please don't" 

" Very well, then — I won't," he replied, little 
knowing that he had thus sealed his fate ; but, thanks 
to the sorceress, he was in a condition of mind in 
which to-day, blotted out to-morrow. 

It was an extraordinary experience. Would he 
awake and find he had been dreaming? or was he 
really sitting tite-d-titey in this lonely spot, with the 
most bewitching girl he had ever seen ? As he sat 
endeavouring to focus his somewhat slow ideas — per- 
haps he was too reflective to be quite good company, — 
Angel rose and began to walk about the room, 
critically inspecting the contents. 

" I always made very free with your belongings, 
and your house," she said, "and" — ^with a laugh — 
"your horse. I see several little things that I 
remember so well," and she touched them as she 
spoke. "This old battered blotter and ink-bottle, 
and the frame with your mother's likeness — how 
sweet she looks." She took up the faded photograph, 
gazed at it for a long time, kissed it, and put it 
down very gently. " I see you have a lot of books 
— um — um — um — Fortifications — Mathematics — 
how dry I * Soldiers Three' and 'Vanity Fair.' I 
love * Vanity Fair,' and, do you know," turning about 
with the volume in her hand, " I was always a little 
sorry for Becky." 

" Pooh ! she would have sneered at your sympathy," 
rejoined Gascoigne. " She never pitied herself." 
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" She had no moral sense ! How I wish Dobbin 
had not been endowed with such large feet, other- 
wise I believe he would be almost my favourite hero." 

" Only his feet stand in the way — alas I poor 
Dobbin." 

" Yes — ah, here you have something modem," 
opening another book: 

"La seul r^ve interesse 

Vive sans r^ve qui est ce. 
Et J'aime La Princesse Lointaine ! ** 

she quoted ; " what a swing it has ! Why it is only 
seven o'clock," she announced, with one of her amazing 
changes of manner. "What can we do to amuse 
ourselves ? " 

Gascoigne realised, as she looked eagerly at him, that 
here was a young thing full of spirit and playfulness ; 
and Angel, as she turned and surveyed her guardian 
where he still sat at table, the rose-shaded lamp 
throwing a becoming light on his clear-cut, dark face, 
and deep-set eyes, acknowledged with a sudden stab, 
that here was a man, as young, attractive, and 
marriageable, as many of her late admirers. The 
title of uncle or guardian was a ridiculous misfit 

For his part, he was wondering what he was to 
do with this graceful, radiant creature, full of life, 
will, vitality, and imagination ? Perhaps it was just 
as well that she had broken away from Lady Augusta 
and her pernicious influence ; but where was she to 
live? What was he to do with her? If he had 
but been twenty years older. 

Her question roused him, and he answered : 

" I have no accomplishments whatever, and I 
throw myself upon your generosity." 

" Well, I am very frivolous," she acknowledged, 
airily ; " it is in my blood, and I know some parlour 
tricks." As she concluded she swept into the next 
room, and presently returned, carrying a gaily- 
be-ribboned mandoline, and two packs of cards. 
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" These were so useful on board ship," she explained, 
as she sat down ; " made me quite run after. Ever 
so many people invited me to stay, but I told them 
I was coming out to my guardian." She paused, 
and then coloured vividly, as she recalled the extra- 
ordinary contrast between the ideal grey - haired 
picture she carried in her mind's eye, and this young 
and vigorous reality. As she talked, she dealt out 
the cards. What pretty hands ! — Gascoigne assured 
himself that he was in love — with her hands. 
" You play cards, of course ? " she inquired, looking 
up at him with her direct gaze. 

" Yes ; whist only — strict whist, mind you ; no 
Bumble puppy." 

" Oh, that is because you belong to a scientific 
corps," with a shrug of extreme commiseration. 
" Nevertheless, your education is far from complete, 
ril teach you euchre, poker, picquet, and ever so 
many good games of patience. Here is one for 
two," and she began to deal and explain. 

The lesson proved so interesting that the couple 
were completely absorbed, and deaf to the rising of 
the storm, the crashing and clashing of trees around 
them, the roar of the downpour on the roof, and 
the thunder of the mountain torrents. 

After the cards, music. Angel took up and tuned 
her gay mandoline, seated herself in a low chair, and 
began to play and sing. Her voice was not powerful ; 
it was sweet, it was delicious, and had been admirably 
taught The fair syren sang several songs to Philip 
— spell-bound (as well as an enraptured audience of 
servants, jampannis, and coolies, who were secretly 
jostling one another in the back verandah, and among 
them was the ayah, who assumed the airs of a 
manager who introduces to the public a wonderful 
" Diva " whom he has discovered). 

Philip leant back in his chair, his eyes fixed on 
the singer, she was giving '*La Bella Napoli" with 
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extraordinary charm and verve. What a pretty 
picture she presented, with her gay mandoline, her 
expressive face, her graceful pose — he would never 
forget this evening — never. It seemed as if the very 
goddess of youth and joy had descended on his 
shabby little home! Suddenly the music ended 
with a crash, and Angel half rose and cried : 

" Who — are those women — looking in through 
the window?" 

Gascoigne started up, as if he had been struck ; 
he followed her glance, and beheld a pair of weird 
visages glowering through the darkness. The face 
of Mrs Plant — a woman with a tongue — and the 
face of her sister. Miss Ball, both acquaintances 
from Marwar. 

These two ladies had been in desperate extremi- 
ties ; they had, in spite of all advice, insisted on 
descending — roads or no roads — to Marwar for a 
ball. Their jampannis and coolies had missed the 
path, night had fallen, the storm had burst, and 
there they all were benighted in the jungle. Even 
the hill-men were at a loss, and grunted to one 
another interrogatively. One man remembered, as 
if by inspiration, the engineer's bungalow, and to 
this, after a weary toil, and many interruptions, they 
made their way. There was a light — ^how welcome 
to the poor, forlorn ladies struggling far below in 
outer darkness. At last they reached the long- 
prayed -for shelter, crawled out of their jampans, 
and looked in at the window, whilst some of their 
bearers ran, shouting, to the servants* quarters. The 
recent and somewhat noisy arrival was, to the in- 
mates, drowned by the roar of the elements. The 
two ladies gazed in — ^there was barely room for both 
their faces in the little window, and this was what 
they saw. An extravagantly - illuminated room, 
a crimson-shaded lamp on the table, cards scattered 
in all directions, comfort to correspond. Major 
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Gascoigne, in evening dress, leaning back in his 
chair, smoking, listening with obvious rapture 
to a pretty girl — yes, a smartly-dressed girl 
— a complete stranger to them, who was evidently 
supremely at home, and singing to a gaily-decorated 
mandoline. What a picture of dissipation ! Could 
they believe their eyes? Was this how Major 
Gascoigne, the eligible but impregnable bachelor, 
spent ttie time when he was supposed to be deeply 
immersed in his work — and his duty? 

Mrs Flant rapped her knuckles against the window 
pane ; the summons was imperious. Gascoigne 
jumped to his feet; his face was a shade graver, 
as he said : 

"It is some people who have missed the road." 

" Why, of course, it never rains but it pours," said 
Angel, putting down the mandoline with a gesture 
of impatience, as her cousin opened the door, and 
admitted the drenched wayfarers. 

These entered, with cold, suspicious eyes, and 
brought with them a gust of icy, driving rain, which 
caused the lamp to flare. 

"We lost our way," announced Mrs Flant, from 
the depth of the prim waterproof, "and were so 
thankful to see your light. Major Gascoigne. I 
declare, when it came in sight, I said a little prayer." 

" Tm glad you managed to make me out," was his 
mendacious reply. " Let me introduce Miss Gas- 
coigne, my cousin," indicating Angel ; " she will look 
after you. Angel, this is Mrs Flant and her sister 
Miss Ball. I will leave them in your hands, whilst I 
see about their coolies and dinner." 

" How cosy," said Mrs Flant, " how — ah — " search- 
ing for an adjective — " comfortable you are." 

" Yes, a charming little — hiding-place, an ideal 
retreat," echoed her sister, with peculiar significance. 

"Is it not?" assented Angel, hastily gaOiering up 
the cards, and putting away the mandoline, whilst 
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the weather-beaten, hungry women, devoured her 
with their eyes. 

A graceful, willow-like figure, light brown hair, 
dressed by a maid, a pretty face, and such lovely 
clothes ; a French gown, turquoise ornaments, a vague 
sniff of violets. An up-to-date young lady, with a 
pair of extremely penetrating dark blue eyes, and 
a self- possession, that was at once colossal, and 
superb. 

"Do let me help you — I can lend you some dry 
things," she said, ushering them into her bedroom, 
already made comfortable. 

On the dressing-table her silver-backed brushes 
and mirrors were arranged, her scent-bottles, books, 
dressing-gown, and slippers, all indicated the bower 
of a dainty and somewhat extravagant occupant 
Angel gave practical assistance. She lent her 
dressing-gown and tea-jacket — her shoes were, un- 
fortunately, too small — she assisted her visitors to 
remove their dripping garments, summoned the 
ayah, gave her voluble directions, and took her 
departure. 

The bearer, who was now positively at his wit's 
end with three ladies to provide for — as well as all 
their retinue to house — ^was almost in despair. How- 
ever, he provided soup, a stew, and anchovy toast 
Meanwhile the new arrivals conferred together in 
hissing whispers. 

"Well," said Mrs Plant, "I would not have 
believed it Til never trust a man again." 

To which announcement her sister replied with 
a snort: 

" Yes ; and, of all people, Major Gascolgne — a sort 
of monk, whom all the world believes to be a hard- 
working recluse, and to only tolerate women when 
he comes down to Marwar. That he should have 
— this person — hidden away " 

" Well, we must just put a good face on it," said 
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Mrs Flant philosophically, "and be civil — any port 
in a storm, you know." 

" Did you notice her gown ? " said her sister, speak- 
ing, as it were, in italics. " It must have cost a 
fortune — simple — yet so French, and look at her 
dressing-case," and Miss Ball cast up her eyes in 
pious horror. 

After the ladies had reappeared in the "person's" 
garments, refreshments were brought in, to which 
they paid serious attention. They partook of 
whiskies and sodas, began to recover from their 
fright, and their astonishment, and found their 
tongues. 

"You never saw anything like the road between 
this and Shiram's," remarked Mrs Flant. 

" Oh, I think I can imagine it," replied Angel, " as 
I came over part of that way this morning." 

" You ? Not really ? " in an incredulous key. 

"Yes, I only arrived a few hours before you," — 
the girl was obviously speaking the truth, she was 
a lady, — " I came out in the Arabia on Monday." 

"Then the Mactears were on board?" with a 
judicial air. 

" Yes, they were in the next cabin to us — to the 
friend I came out with." 

" I'm afraid you won't have a favourable first 
impression of India," said Miss Ball. 

"Oh, but I was born here, I was in India till I 
was nine years old. Philip is my guardian, you 
know," and then she laughed ; as she added, " We 
have'all taken him by storm to-day." 

" But you were expected, surely ? " 

" No — no more than you were." 

"We never heard that Major Gascoigne had a 
ward," remarked Miss Ball, trenchantly. 

" If you had been in Ramghur nine years ago, you 
would have heard all about me. Here he comes," 
as Philip entered, and beheld the ladies cheered and 
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clothed, and in a right state of mind. Evidently they 
were getting on capitally with Angel, and this was 
important, though she was too simple to guess at her 
guardian's reason for being particularly civil to his 
guests. Mrs Plant had a sharp tongue, she lived in 
his station, knew all his friends, and was capable of 
making a very fine story out of this evening's ren- 
centre. Angel rather wondered at her cousin's 
affability, and how well he talked. After a while he 
said : 

" You three ladies had better turn in soon, as you'll 
have a long day to-morrow ; you will have to share 
the same room," he explained, "and to rough it a 
good deal, I'm afraid." 

" Not half as much as you in a wet tent," cried 
Angel. 

" Oh, I'm all right — to-morrow," addressing himself 
to Mrs Plant, " I will do my best to get you on down 
to Khartgodam." 

" You are so anxious to be rid of us," cried Miss 
Ball, coquettish in Angel's charming tea -jacket, 
with its faint perfume of lilac. 

" Oh no, not at all, but my cousin i& most anxious 
to get down to Mrs Gordon." 

"Oh, do you know Mrs Gordon?" 

" She has known her since she was a child," replied 
Major Gascoigne. Angel sat by and marvelled. " I 
will accompany you myself, and put you across the 
bad bits, but I cannot get leave — in fact, I would not 
take it, the district is in such an awful condition, and 
I shall be obliged if you will take charge of my 
cousin, and hand her over to Mrs Gordon." 

"We shall be only too delighted," said Mrs 
Plant, " it will be so nice all travelling together. It 
was quite providential our finding the bungalow." 

" Por me also," he replied ; " I was just wondering 
how Angel really was to travel, and your turning up 
here, is a piece of wonderful good luck." 
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Angel opened her eyes to their widest extent. 
Was her guardian an accomplished hypocrite ? His 
countenance, when he had descried those two white 
faces peering in at the window, had expressed amaze- 
ment, horror, and disgust 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE PARTING GUESTS 

npHE morning succeeding the arrivals, and the 
-■• storm, was cloudless. There are few things more 
beautiful, or more treacherous, than a break in the 
rains in the Himalayas. The sun shone brilliantly, 
the sky was a dense turquoise blue, against which, 
stood out a far-away range of jagged white peaks. 
A stillness lay upon the deep, dim valleys beneath 
the forest bungalow, there was scarcely a sound 
besides the twitter of birds, and the thunder of a 
water-course. 

Miss Ball was standing in the verandah pulling 
on her gloves, and contemplating the scene. The 
party were on the eve of departure. 

"What a delicious spot this is," she exclaimed, 
rapturously, to Major Gascoigne ; " isn't it perfectly 
lovely, Bella? I should like to come here for my 
honeymoon." 

"You must first get hold of the bridegroom," 
declared her sister in a tart voice. Fanny's disap- 
pointments had b^un to have a wearing effect upon 
that lady's patience, and this early start, and the 
natural apprehension of a detestable, if not dangerous 
journey, had somewhat darkened her outlook on life. 

"The bungalow is always at Miss Ball's dis- 
posal," replied the host gallantly. "And now we 
must be getting under weigh, as we have a long 
march before us." 

In ten minutes the verandah was empty, the last 
coolie had disappeared among the trees, Abdul, the 
Khansamah, free from further anxieties, retired to his 
charpoy, and his huka. It proved to be a day of 
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thrilling adventures, of almost hair-breadth escapes. 
Mrs Plant emphatically declared that she could not 
face certain obstacles, but she managed to progress, 
thanks to her escort's cool determination, and ruth- 
lessly deaf ear to her agonised exclamations. Miss 
Ball, on the back of a stalwart hill-man, cut a 
sufficiently ridiculous figure ; she had not the nerve 
to skirt a certain frowning precipice on her own feet. 
The path was narrow, the drop apparently fathom- 
less, her fears and protestations entailed twenty 
minutes* delay. She angrily refused to follow her 
sister's example to be led across blindfold by Gas- 
coigne, she simply sat in her jampan (hill-chair), and 
there lifted up her voice and wept 

Whatever Major Gascoigne's mental remarks were, 
outwardly, he was the personification of politeness, 
encouragement, and cajolery. At last the lady was 
persuaded, and was hoisted on the back of a grunting 
Pahari with the shoulders of an Atlas, and with lier 
eyelids squeezed tightly together, her long feet dang- 
ling helplessly, was safely borne to the other side. 
Thus she got across one of the " bad bits." What- 
ever obstacles they encountered, their leader never 
flinched. He worked hard in his shirt sleeves, with 
his own hands ; he led, decoyed, and coaxed the two 
sisters and the ayah along crumbling tracks, over 
water-courses, and from rock to rock amid boiling 
torrents. It was the hardest day's work that he 
ever remembered. If a fourth clinging coward had 
been on his hands, Gascoigne felt that he was bound 
to succumb. But Angel, luckily for him, had no 
fear. She was blessed with a wonderful head and a 
cool courage, was amazingly active, and swung her- 
self from rock to rock, from root to root, or walked 
along a six-inch path precisely as if she were a 
Pahari maiden. Her guardian's time being engrossed 
with repairs, enticements, and the charge of three 
agonised companions, he had but scant opportunity 
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of talking to her ; but once, when the worst part of 
the journey was behind them, the ladies were ahead 
in dieir jampans, the two fell into one another's 
society, as they passed through a forest of rhodo- 
dendrons. 

" Well — that's over ! " said Gascoigne, as he drew a 
long breath, took off his hat, and mopped his head 
with his handkerchief. 

" You won't offer to be squire of dames again in 
a hurry?" said Angel, with a mischievous laugh. 
" I never saw such cowards. They were as bad as 
the ayah — they gibbered." 

" I suppose it's constitutional," he replied ; " they 
could not help their feelings." 

"At least they might have concealed them," re- 
joined the girl, indignantly. 

" Do you always conceal yours. Angel ? " 

" I do my best — I'm trying hard ; I can with some 
things," she answered, " and if I were afraid, I'd rather 
die tiian show it" 

" I am quite certain of that," he replied, " but you 
have a stout heart, I cannot fancy your being afraid 
of anything. I've a letter here for Mrs Gordon — 
will you give it to her? It will explain — " he 
hesitated. 

" — me" she supplemented briskly. 

"Yes, she will be delighted to have you. She is 
very much alone, her husband is absorbed in his 
work — and they have no children." 

" Is she nice ? " inquired his companion. 

" She is one of the best women I've ever known." 

" Yet she may be extremely disagreeable," argued 
Angel. 

"No, she is charming, and so popular. She is 
sympathetic, clear-headed, and practical — everyone 
takes their troubles to Mrs Gordon." 

" And you are sending her your trouble by rail ? " 

"Nonsense, Angel, she will look upon you as a 
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great boon, and be infinitely obliged to me. I am 
sure you will like her." 

" Why should you be sure ? " she protested ; ** some- 
times I like the people I ought not to like, and don't 
like the people I ought to like — and there is no de- 
pendence on me." 

" What a way to talk," he exclaimed. " It will be 
strange if you and Mrs Gordon don't hit it off." 

" Do you think I shall shock her — as I do you ? " 

" I was not aware that I was shocked. She is a 
good woman, who is not narrow-minded ; consequently 
her friends are many and various. Lucky is the young 
man or girl, who on first coming out, falls into her 
sphere. There are very few people who have not 
been the better for Mrs Gordon's influence." 

" And yet she cannot influence her own husband," 
remarked Angel drily. " He is still a bear." 

" Unfortunately he is — and a grizzly bear at that," 
admitted Gascoigne. " He has no interest in life 
beyond his work, — which includes personal ambition, 
a certain class of Persian love-songs — and perhaps — 
his liver." 

" What a mixture ! " she ejaculated. " Well, I shall 
insist on his taking an interest in nUy and before 
long* you will hear of his spouting Persian love-songs, 
as we stroll up and down among roses, and bul-buls." 

Gascoigne burst into a loud involuntary laugh, as 
the incongruous picture tickled his imagination. His 
laugh rang down through the forest trees, and reached 
the ladies, who looked at one another with peculiar 
significance. 

" Oh yes," resumed Angel, " I intend to influence 
ursa Major ; through him I shall influence his wife ; 
through her, I shall influence the whole province. 
I shall be like a pebble thrown into a pool, whose 
ripples go far"; then in a different voice, "When 
shall you be down, Philip?" 

"In three weeks or a month, and meanwhile I 
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know, Angel, you will be happy with Mrs Gordon ; 
she will introduce you to the people — and show you 
the ropes." 

" Oh, but I know the ropes," said Angel, kicking 
a pine cone before her, " I've not forgotten my India. 
Kind, hospitable, intimate old India, with your 
mysterious under life, your tragedies, and comedies, 
and scandals. I love you still," and she paused for 
a moment to kiss her hand to a distant peep of the 
far-away blue plains. I" Can anything be more ex- 
quisite than this view ? " she continued. " Look at 
the ferns and moss growing on the trees, the carpets 
of wild orchids, the stem purple mountains ; I should 
like to remain in these hills — ^they seem to draw me 
to them. I was born in the Himalayas, you know. 
Well, I suppose I must leave them," and she heaved 
a sigh. '' It is a pity, for I feel as if I could be so 
good up here." 

* I trust that you can be good anywhere ? " said 
Gascoigne. 

" Oh, I don't know," she rejoined. " I am so 
sensitive to climate. I love the sunshine, it makes 
me good-natured and generous, but I always feel 
so wicked in an east wind ! As for my sensations 
in a stuffy, three-berth cabin, with two sea-sick 
companions — but I spare you. By the way, one of 
my fellow- sufferers, a Mrs Farquhar, gave me an 
urgent invitation to visit her at Umballa." 

Gascoigne most devoutly wished that Angel had 
accepted this offer, and thus given him even a few 
days' breathing-spac6. 

He looked at his ward, as she walked lightly beside 
him. She was so natural, so simple, yet so worldly 
wise ; and she was distractingly pretty — not many 
men would have been painfully anxious to rid 
themselves of such a companion. 

She would certainly turn the heads of all the 
young fellows in Marwar ! What a prospect for 
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him! Already he beheld himself at a wedding 
giving away the hand of the most lovely bride. 
Yes, of course, it would not be long before Angel 
was carried off; she was a girl of unusual attractions, 
and with this hope in his heart he became quite 
hilarious. She would make a far happier marriage 
under his and Mrs Gordon's auspices, than under 
that of her heartless and worldly old grandmother. 

On second thoughts, Major Gascoigne accompanied 
the party the whole way to the railway, and saw them 
off, although this civility entailed an immense ride. 

He wished to despatch a long explanatory wire to 
Mrs Gordon, so that Angel might not burst upon her 
as she had done on him ; nor need the child have all 
the awkwardness ofannouncing herself, and producing 
her credentials. He secured tickets, saw to refresh- 
ments, baggage, servants, and then came the taking 
leave of the three ladies. Angel had half expected 
him to kiss her, but he merely gave her a warm hand- 
shake. He was very funny now, so odd, and stiff, and 
changed, yet just the same dear old Philip. And 
thus Angel set off in the little tin-pot railway to 
Marwar, where she was to live under Mrs Gordon's 
chaperonage, turn the heads of all the young men, 
and to meet her fate. As Gascoigne turned his hired 
pony once more towards the hill, and a thirty-five 
mile ride, leaving his own steed to follow, his thoughts 
accompanied a party in the little black train now 
panting through the Terai. 

And when he regained, late at night, his now deserted 
bungalow, his thoughts dwelt, as he smoked, over the 
extraordinary incidents of the last twenty-four to 
thirty hours. What experiences had been compassed 
into them, like a meat-lozenge of emotions. 

As in his mind's eye, her guardian again beheld 
that charming child flitting about his room, re- 
membered her speaking and sunny eyes, he told 
himself that his ward had far surpassed his ex- 
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pectations. Surpassed? — his expectations had never 
ventured upon such an ideal, and he made up his 
mind that he would be extremely difficult to please, 
as her g^uardian, and that it was only some real good 
fellow who would have his consent to marry Angel. 
Then he set his memory to work. He deliberately 
passed all his friends, and his acquaintances, in 
critical review — no, there was not one of them 
worthy to dust her shoes! 



CHAPTER XX 

A DESTROYING ANGEL 

pAPTAIN SHAFTO was taking tea with 
^ Mrs Gordon in the great important - looking 
drawing-room, which befitted the wife of a Com- 
missioner, and future Lieutenant-Governor. She 
was, although five-and-thirty, a strikingly attractive 
woman, with sweet dark eyes, a sympathetic voice, 
a graceful carriage, and supreme tact On the other 
hand, Billy Shafto's beauty had been somewhat 
tarnished by several bad "go's" of fever, a series 
of hot seasons in the plains, and roughing it on 
a Hill campaign, but he was still good-looking, 
popular, and unmarried. As his hostess was about 
to add sugar to his tea, a telegram was brought to 
her by a scarlet chuprassi, and presented with a deep 
salaam. 

She picked it carelessly off the salver, and, glanc- 
ing at it, said, "It is probably from Donald to say 
he cannot be home till to-morrow — the new assess- 
ment is so tedious." But as she read the telegram 
she gave a little gasp, and said, "From Major 
Gascoigne. You " — and she looked at it again — " will 
never guess what it's about" 

" Of course I can," replied Shafto with the utmost 
confidence ; " he is going to be married, though I'm 
blessed if I can guess to whom — everyone tells you 
first, you are the Queen of Matchmakers, and the 
universal confidante — yes, poor Phil, gone at last" 

" No, you are quite cold — try again," she said. 

"Again — " he repeated, and his eyes travelled 
thoughtfully round the pillared room, with its 
immense palms, imposing mirrors, and ottomans, an 
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awe-inspiring official room, offering dim suggestions 
of future receptions. 

" I give it up — stop, no I don't," and he slapped 
his knee, "it*s about Angel'* 

" Yes, you are wonderfully quick, I must say, but 
why did you think of her ? " 

" I always knew she'd give him trouble yet" 

"I don't know about the trouble, but she has 
joined him in the hills without a moment's notice." 

Shafto gave a loud laugh. " That's Angel all the 
world over I I was always dead against Phil taking 
over charge of that girl. I knew he'd be let in. Here 
she comes out, I'll venture to say, as wild and un- 
manageable as ever. What the dickens is he going 
to do with her ? " 

"Well, for the present," said Mrs Gordon with a 
faint smile, " he is sending her down to me, I dare- 
say, ultimately, he will arrange for her return to 
England." 

" From what I remember of Angel I fancy there 
will be two words to that. He might place her with 
some family ; there are no end of girls out here now, 
as paying guests — but it's a day after the fair. As 
long as she is unmarried, he will be in hot water. 
You never know where you are with Angel, or where 
she will have you." 

"You seem to have a bad opinion of her, poor 
girl," remarked the lady. 

"Well, yes — and with good reason. What does 
Phil say?" 

"* Angela arrived yesterday unexpectedly. Am 
sending her to you by four o'clock train. Please 
meet, and receive her, and pardon P. G.*" 

"Umph," muttered Shafto, as he folded up the 
telegram, " she .will be here at ten to-morrow. Shall 
I meet her, and bring her up? I knew her in 
pinafores." 

"Thank you so much, for Donald expects me to 
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be at breakfast I will send down the carriage and 
a chuprassi, and have the room all ready." 

" I wonder what she will be like ? " said the man 
with a meditative air. 

"A little creature with fluffy hair — rather silent 
and frightened," suggested the lady ; and as Shafto 
always received whatever Mrs Gordon said as gospel, 
he was searching for the counterpart of this descrip- 
tion in the morning train. Mrs Plant and her sister 
greeted him agreeably, but he frankly explained that 
he had not come to meet them — that Mrs Gordon 
had sent him to receive a friend. 

"Perhaps I am the individual," suggested a tall, 
striking-looking girl ; " is her name Gascoigne?" 

" You don't mean to say that you are Angel ? " he 
exclaimed, grasping her hand, " I never would have 
known you." 

"No," rather drily, "but I recognise you. You 
are Captain Shafto." He coloured with pleasure, 
till she added, " who always so strongly disapproved 
of me." 

" Now, there your excellent memory is at fault," was 
his mendacious reply, "who could ever have disap- 
proved of you ? " for he had fallen in love with this 
smiling vision on the spot. " Let me get your luggage 
out — I suppose your ayah is somewhere — the carriage 
is here," and he bustled about, proud and important, 
and all the way back to the Commissioner's, as they 
sat opposite to one another in the roomy landau, 
Shafto the Scorner was feverishly endeavouring to 
win the smiles and good-will of this exquisite and 
rather disdainful Angel. He was her first victim, — 
and by no means the last. 

Mrs Gordon welcomed the traveller warmly, kissed 
her, took her to her best guest chamber, and sent her 
in a r^^rA^nrA/ breakfast. 

Meanwhile she read the epistle that was, so to 
speak. Angel's letter of credit So she had escaped 
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from her grandmother, and all the stimulating froth 
of modern society, and cast herself into the arms of 
her guardian. Poor, poor Philip ! never a ladies' man, 
— though many women found him most interesting 
and attractive — what was he to do, with this wild 
and beautiful ward? 

• ••••■• • 

In a surprisingly short time Miss Gascoigne had 
made her presence felt in Marwar. Mrs Gordon 
had submitted to be enslaved ; her stolid, self- 
engrossed husband had expressed his admiration, 
Shafto was her bond-servant, and within a week Mrs 
Gordon, popular Mrs Gordon, had never remembered 
in all her experience, such a rush of young men's cards 
and calls. Angel had unpacked her pretty toilettes, 
— ^toilettes that threw her mother's home-made cos- 
tumes completely into the shade, — which she wore with 
an everyday grace. Lovely, fascinating, maddening, 
was the station verdict, as they saw the girl in 
carriage, or on horseback ; such a creature had not 
adorned the station for twenty years, and oh, what a 
chaise for Philip Gascoigne. Meanwhile Angel 
revived old memories, captured the affections of Mrs 
Gordon, threw out many queries respecting Philip, 
and embarked on a series of flirtations. 

Mrs Plant and Miss Ball at first posed to the 
community as her original friends and sponsors. They 
were important on the subject ; she had been given 
into their care by Major Gascoigne, and it was 
with them, that she had travelled from Khartgo- 
dam. She was a delightful companion, so amusing 
and so vivacious. But as days flew by a change came 
o'er the spirit of their dream : for among the crowd 
who had flocked to Angel's standard was a certain 
Mr Tarletan in the D. P. W., who had sworn, — or at 
least whispered, — allegiance to Fanny Ball. This, 
put a completely new complexion on Angel's 
character. Miss Ball was some years over thirty, 
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a sallow young woman, whose admirers and good 
looks were visibly deserting her, and her sister was 
painfully anxious to see Fanny settled. Fanny had 
been foolish, and let so many good chances slip 
through her fingers; Mr Tarletan represented the 
last of these ; it was really a most serious matter. 
He had been asked to the house, lavishly entertained, 
and taken out to dances ; he had spent a whole 
expensive month with the Flants in the hills, on the 
strength of his attentions : did the man suppose he 
was going to get out of that for nothing} But this 
mean-spirited miscreant ignored all bonds and claims, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of the adorable 
Angel. His greetings to Mrs Flant were offhand 
and brief, his answers to her questions, curt, his press- 
ing engagements, fictional. As he had seven hundred 
rupees a month, and good prospects, Mrs Flant was 
determined not to suffer him to escape ; she accord- 
ingly turned to her most seasoned and formidable 
weapon, — her tongue. 

As soon as Mrs Flant began to " talk," there were 
whispers ; hitherto there were no two male opinions 
respecting Miss Gascoigne's beauty, her figure, her 
vivacity, her charm — ^now there were no two female 
opinions respecting her — reputation. Mrs Scott had 
requested Mrs Gordon in a peculiarly pointed manner, 
not to bring Miss Gascoigne to her dance, and Mrs 
Gordon had replied with stately emphasis, " Certainly 
not, and I shall remain at home with my guest" 
Then Mrs Scott had grown pink, red, scarlet, — a 
Commissioner's wife is a dangerous woman to snub 
(in India), and Mrs Gordon was the wife of a Commis- 
sioner. " Of course you are the last to hear the station 
scandal," she burst out, " and there is such a thing as 
being too charitable. You don't know what people 
are saying about Philip Gascoigne and his — ward." 

"You need not hesitate. She is his ward — what 
more ? " 
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" When Mrs Plant discovered — " 

" Oh, Mrs Plant is a Christopher Columbus for — 
new scandals and mares' nests." 

" Well, at anyrate, she surprised Major Gascoigne 
and his ward in a lonely bungalow in the hills, 
perfectly happy and at home together. She says she 
believes they were there for weeks." 

" And even so ? " 

" Mrs Gordon," rising and evidently preparing to 
shake the dust off her feet, " if you had young people 
— ^you would never be so lax. Miss Gascoigne is 
pretty in a certain odd French style — she is grown 
up, and what is Major Gascoigne ? " 

" Her gruardian — her mother — " 

" No," interrupting wildly ; " an attractive bachelor 
in the prime of life — many people consider him the 
handsomest man in the station." 

" But what has that got to do with the question ? " 

" Oh, my dear Mrs Gordon ! " Here Mrs Scott 
shrugged her shoulders, and with a dramatic " Good 
afternoon," stalked out of the great drawing-room. 
It was in the air, and in people's eyes. Mrs Gordon 
felt it, and saw it, although Angel at her side, all 
white muslin, and smiles, was as innocent as any 
May-day lamb, who fails to see in the approach- 
ing figure in a blue overall — the arbiter of its 
fate. 

• •.•.a*. 

Whilst the station was simmering to boiling-point. 
Major Gascoigne returned to Marwar, and dined at 
the Gordons' on the night of his arrival. He arrived 
late, just in time to take his partner in to dinner : it 
was not a so-called ''Burra Khana," but merely a 
friendly informal affair, half-a-dozen of the station 
boys, a couple " passing through," Angel and himself. 
As for Angel, it seemed to him that his prognostica- 
tions had been fulfilled. She looked brilliantly lovely, 
yes, that was the adjective, her colour was like a rose. 
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her eyes shone. She carried herself with an air, 
though she chattered any quantity of fascinating 
nonsense. His cousin was irresistible, and all the boys 
bowed down before her, like the sheaves of Joseph's 
brethren. 

He thought Mrs Gordon looked a little worn and 
anxious, possibly her Indian bear had been unusually 
selfish and savage. Poor woman, when she married 
Gordon twelve years previously, a pretty simple 
country clergyman's daughter, longing to see the 
East, and strongly recommended to the bear by his 
maiden aunts — ^he had come home to look for a wife 
precisely as he would for a camera or a bicycle — she 
little dreamt of the life that she was doomed to live, 
the stones for bread, the serpents for fish, and yet 
how she kept her sorrows to herself, what reticence, 
self-control, and womanly dignity ; who ever heard her 
complain of a hard taskmaster, his iron rule, and her 
barren life ? 

After dinner Angel sang ; — it seemed to be expected 
as part of the evening's entertainment — whilst Major 
Gascoigne leant against the wall in the background, 
and marvelled and listened. She stood behind her 
accompanist and facing the room, and when Angel 
opened her mouth to sing, she still continued to look 
charming. She wore a white dress trimmed with 
shining silver, it had a low neck and long sleeves, 
according to the fashion ; a few crimson roses were 
fastened in the bodice, a little chain and locket 
encircled her long throat ; the expression of her tyes 
was interesting to watch — what passion lay dormant 
in those deep blue orbs — who would be the happy 
man on whom they would ultimately smile ? There 
was no question that his ward possessed the fatal 
gift, and he could hardly realise that this charming, 
enchanting and destroying Angel, was the little forlorn 
creature whom he had educated and befriended. He 
thought of her grandmother's furious letter, which had 
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swiftly followed on the runaway ; it was evidently 
written when the heart of the writer was hot within 
her. It said, " Angel is her mother's own daughter, 
though I was never brought into personal contact 
with that adventuress, who robbed me of my youngest 
son. It was about this woman that we quarrelled, 
her daughter and I ; in a fury she left me, and fled 
to you ; regardless of appearances, duty, or gratitude. 
I wash my hands of her absolutely, and I deplore 
your fate." 

When the party was breaking up, Philip Gascoigne 
snatched a few words with his charge, who was closely 
invested by her admirers. They were planning a 
riding party for the following morning ; any number 
of perfect horses were preferred for her selection, her 
usual mount being lame. 

"I will send over a pretty little Arab, that will 
carry you perfectly," suggested her guardian. 

"Thank you very much, Philip, but I've almost 
decided to ride Captain De Horsay's polo pony, who 
can't bear women, and shies when he sees one — riding 
him will be an experience." 

"You may say so," put in Captain de Horsay's 
rival, " much better ride my stud bred — you'll never 
hold him." 

" Well, I shall try, and if he bolts, he can boast 
that he ran away with a lady, and his character as 
a woman-hater will be gone. Yes, please. Captain 
de Horsay, I'll have Schopenhauer at half-past 
six." 

The riding party, which consisted of Mrs Gordon, 
Angel, Philip, and four men, duly came off, and 
though Schopenhauer ran away with the lady, she 
thought it great fun, but the pony's excitability and 
eccentricities precluded all chance of enjoying a 
comfortable tite-d-tiie with anyone. She was, how- 
ever, an admirable horsewoman, whatever her driving 
might be, and the black pony had undoubtedly met 
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his match. Gascoigne took leave of the party outside 
the Commissioner's bungalow, and galloped straight 
home. As he entered his cool sitting-room, he was 
rather surprised to discover the station chaplain, occu- 
pying his own especial arm-chair. 



CHAPTER XXI 

"THINK IT OVER" 

T^HE Reverend Arthur Eliot, " Padre Eliot," as his 
•*• people called him, was a notable figure in society, 
an active well-built man of six or seven and thirty, 
with a square, clean-shaven face and an exceedingly 
sweet smile. He never preached longer than fifteen 
minutes, he was an admirable bowler, played a hard 
set of tennis and sang a good song. All this went 
far to account for his popularity. He was also un- 
married, — ^though this in India is unimportant — but, 
more than all, he was a fearless, outspoken pastor, 
whose example and works did far more good amongst 
his flock, especially the young men, than constant 
services and ornate ritual. 

He worked indefatigably among the soldiers 
and Eurasians, their wives and children, and strove 
to provide occupation and amusement for them all, 
fully endorsing Dr Watt's opinion respecting " Satan 
and idle hands." In sickness and in health it was 
the Padre they all turned to, and many a poor soul 
had leaned on his arm, as it groped its way to another 
world. He lived plainly and simply in a little cheap 
bungalow, and was a near neighbour to Major 
Gascoigne, between whom and himself there existed 
a most cordial friendship. The Padre was such a 
busy man that Gascoigne knew, the instant he saw 
him, that only important business had brought him 
to call in the golden hours of the morning. 

" Hullo, Gascoigne," he said cheerily, as he entered, 
'' I am glad to see you back." 

" Yes, thank you, only arrived last night I've had 
a tremendously big job up the hills — ^they all seemed 

i68 
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determined to run down into the plains, I never re- 
member such rains/' and he threw himself into a 
chair, and tossed his cap on the table. 

" And now you are home for good ? " said the Padre, 
and his face took a more serious expression, as he sat 
erect and crumpled his terai hat in his vigorous hands. 

"Look here, Gascoigne," he continued with an 
effort, " I've come to have a good square jaw with 
you, about something that will be disagreeable, but 
you know it's the Padre's duty to stand in the 
forefront, when talking has to be done." 

"I know," assented his companion. "I suppose 
you want me to take back Johnson the overseer — I 
honestly would if I could — I'm sorry for his family — 
I've given him two chances." 

" My dear fellow," interrupted the chaplain, stretch- 
ing out his hand, "it is not that at all. I've come to 
speak to you about Miss Gascoigne, your ward." 

"What about Miss Gascoigne?" inquired her 
cousin. His manner stiffened, and his voice assumed 
an Arctic coolness. 

" I suppose you know how a station gossips — in 
the billiard-room, barracks, and bazaar ? " 

" I suppose I do," he said contemptuously. 

" Have you any notion of the talk there has been 
respecting Miss Gascoigne?" 

" Every new-comer has to pass through that ordeal 
— by tongue," interrupted tihe other man with a 
gesture of impatience. 

"Please allow me to finish," protested his friend 
gravely. "Of course you are not likely to hear a 
breath — no one would venture to tell you ; but the air 
is thick with rumours concerning your cousin, and 
yourself." 

" And where do I come in ? " he asked sharply, " in 
what character ? " 

" The usual character a man assumes when a very 
pretty woman is in question — the r6le of lover." 
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Gascoigne kicked over a footstool, and rose to his 
feet He had grown suddenly white. 

" Who dares to couple our names in that way ? " he 
asked hoarsely. The veins in his temples swelled, and 
his eyes flashed. 

" Most people," was the staggering reply ; " you see, 
you and she were alone at your forest bungalow. Mrs 
Plant has been drawing a highly-coloured picture of 
your minage — she has thrown out hints." 

*'To which no one who knows her, will listen," 
broke in Gascoigne. 

" Oh yes, I regret to say, that there is a large class 
who like to hear ill-doings attributed to ofiiers, — 
especially when those others have been sans peur^ and 
sans reproche^ 

Gascoigfne stared at the Padre for some seconds. 
At last he spoke. " I'll tell you the plain facts, Eliot 
Ten years ago I adopted my little cousin, and took 
over the charge from her dying mother. I sent the 
child to England and educated her ; latterly her grand- 
mother has given her a home. They have had a 
violent quarrel, and the impulsive girl came straight 
off to me. She arrived exactly two hours before Mrs 
Plant and her sister. I need scarcely say that her 
unexpected descent embarrassed me a good deal. 
That's the whole affair — I know it is unnecessary to 
explain myself to you." 

"Quite," was the laconic reply, "but you are in an 
awkward position, as guardian to a young lady ; and 
one of such a remarkable and out of the common 
character. When you accepted the post she was a 
child — ^now you have a beautiful woman on your 
hands. You are a young man, and unmarried. This 
gives the enemy occasion to blaspheme." 

Gascoigne muttered something which is absolutely 
unsuitable for print. Aloud he said, " I wish I were 
seventy years of age. I suppose that would shut 
people's mouths ? " 
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" It would simplify matters, certainly," acquiesced 
the Padre. " Miss Gascoigne did an extraordinarily 
foolish thing when she rushed out to India and hurled 
herself into your charge. She never realised the 
gravity of the step she was taking. I gather that she 
is a girl to act first, and then to sit down, and think ? 
In the present instance she will have to sit down and 
repent in sackcloth and ashes, for the injury she has 
done to herself — and you." 

"Oh, never mind me," broke in his companion 
impatiently, "what is to be done about her? I 
cannot offer her a home here — I cannot leave her 
with the Gordons — I have promised not to send her 
back to England — what am I to do?" and Gascoigne, 
who had been pacing the room with his hands behind 
his back, suddenly came to a halt, directly in front 
of his pastor. 

" Why cannot you have her to live here ? " asked 
Mr Eliot, gravely. 

"Why?" echoed the other man, "good Lord — 
is not your visit a plain answer to the question ? If 
people are such brutes as to make a scandal out 
of " 

Mr Eliot extended his hand with a gesture of 
deprecation. 

" Oh then, go on," said Gascoigne impatiently, " tell 
me what I can do ? Say the word." 

" You can — marry her," was the totally unexpected 
answer. 

Gascoigne's reply was equally astonishing, it took 
the form of a long pause, and then a loud derisive 
laugh. " I — marry Angel ! " he cried at last " Excuse 
me, but the idea is too absurd." 

" I fail to see anything ridiculous about it," rejoined 
the Padre, " I think it would be a capital match. 
You are a man in the prime of life, she is a charming 
girl — is there any just cause or impediment?" 

" Twenty." 
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" Give me one then," he asked impatiently. 

" She is a mere child." 

"No; she is a grown-up woman." 

"We — would be a most incongruous couple, a 
butterfly, and a black working ant" 

" I cannot see that." 

" Besides, Angel is not to be disposed of in such a 
summary fashion ; she would laugh at the bare idea." 

"Is she not well disposed to you ? " and Padre 
Eliot eyed him searchingly. 

"Oh yes; as a child she was extremely fond 
of me." 

"*On revient toujours a ses premiers amours,*" 
quoted his visitor, with significance. 

"Eliot, you are a clever fellow, and my friend," 
said Gascoigne, suddenly, " but you are neither 
going to talk me, or quote me, into matrimony. I 
have never — that is to say, not for years — thought 
of marrying." 

" Then it is time you did," rejoined his visitor, 
with decision. " It is a great mistake for a man to 
put off marrying too long ; marriage is an honour- 
able estate. It is not good for man to live alone." 

" Well, I find the estate extremely comfortable. 
There was peace in Eden till Eve appeared, and I, 
too, can quote scripture, * Physician, heal thyself! " 

"Yes, I thought you knew," and Mr Eliot's face 
grew grave ; " I've had my romance — she died." 

GascQigne did not reply. 

" I've had my romance — ^she jilted me," he merely 
said. 

" I did not know." 

" Pardon me, I'm sorry for you ; but marriage 
would change the whole current of my life." 

" And make it deeper and broader and more 
unselfish," suggested his visitor. 

" I never realised that I was selfish — I expect I 
am ! I like my own way, my own pursuits, my own 
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friends. I would be selfish, indeed, if I brought a 
gay young life to share my fossilised routine. 
Eliot," he continued, still more forcibly, "speaking 
as man to man, surely there is some way of escape 
from this situation ? Help me, for my mind is not 
fruitful in devices. I am thinking of Angel, not 
of myself Is she to be compelled to marry a man 
she has always looked on as a sort of uncle, simply 
because a wicked woman has started an infernal 
scandal? What is your opinion?" 

" You have already had it," now rising. " I have 
told you what I came here to say. Scandal is hard 
to stifle, even when it has not a tittle of foundation 
— evil minds continue to repeat * There is no 
smoke without a fire.* I believe there is no fire, 
nothing but the cold, wet sticks of early companion- 
ship. I say, that I know you to be a good fellow, 
Gascoigne ; Miss Angel is a beautiful, high-spirited, 
warm-hearted girl. Accept what fate sends you — 
marry her if you can, and be thankful." 

"That is your last word?" 

" Yes ; I say no more. Think it over, my dear 
fellow," and here he laid his hand affectionately on the 
shoulder of his friend ; " you might see Mrs Gordon. 
Women are instinctively clever and quick-witted 
in these affairs. Think it over," and with this 
injunction Mr Eliot put his terai hat on his head, 
and took his departure. 

For some time after the Padre had left him, 
Major Gascoigne remained sitting in a chair, 
mentally benumbed. By-and-by he roused himself 
with an effort, and set all his wits to work upon 
the subject so brusquely brought to his knowledge. 
The more he reviewed the question, the less he 
liked it He knew how a breath of gossip can 
tarnish a stainless name, whether at home or abroad ; 
how no amount of rubbing, will remove the speck 
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of rust which eats it away. Poor Eliot, he was 
sorry he had raked up a dead memory. Eliot was 
too emotional, too sensitive about his flock, very 
easily frightened — and all parsons were match- 
makers. There must be some way out of the wood. 
He would change his clothes at once, swallow some 
breakfast, and ride over and talk the thing out with 
Mrs Gordon. She was generally sewing or writing 
all the morning in the north verandah. Then he 
suddenly recalled the fact that his hostess had seemed 
a little grave and preoccupied the previous evening, 
that once or twice he had caught her gazing at 
him with a mysterious expression — that once or 
twice she had been about to say something to him 
during the morning ride, and paused ; and that she 
had given him an unusually pressing invitation to 
" come over soon — and tell her all the news." 

Major Gascoigne was perfectly correct in his 
surmise. As he walked up to the north verandah, 
Mrs Gordon rose, and held out her hand ; in the 
other were several letters. 

"Do come and sit down," she said. "You are 
the very person I was thinking about, and particularly 
wish to see." As she concluded she held up a letter, 
and said : " This is all about you." 

"Then it is bound to be stupid," he rejoined, 
heaving a dog out of a chair, and taking its place. 
" I've come over to have a talk with you — great wits, 
you see, jump together ; but, bar all jokes, I shall be 
glad if your wit will clear up a puzzle for me." 

Mrs Gordon looked at him inquiringly, and faintly 
coloured as she said : 

"You have had a visit from Mr Eliot, good, 
brave man." 

" Good, yes ; but there was no particular question 
of courage," said Major Gascoigne, rather sharply. 
" Did you fear I would knock him down, or shoot 
him?" and his tone was sarcastic. 
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"I'm thinking of moral courage," she answered 
quickly. "It required a certain amount to go and 
beard you — and tell you — that you had been tried 
by the tribunal of the station, and sentenced to-^ 
marry " 

" Angel," he supplemented, half under his breath. 

" Yes, it appears that Mrs Plant has been assidu- 
ously spreading reports," continued his companion, 
"and nothing will appease Mrs Grundy — short of 
— your marriage." 

"And is it not shameful?" he broke out, with 
a ring of passion in his voice, " that I should have 
to marry that poor child, in order to shut Mrs Plant's 
mouth ? " 

" To shut everyone's mouth," corrected Mrs Gordon ; 
"even Donald says it is desirable. Mrs Plant has 
the pen of a ready writer, as well as hosts of corre- 
spondents — she has a hideous mind, and, you see, 
you were promoted over her brother's head." 

" Simply because he was incompetent. An unmiti- 
gated duffer — his work was notorious. I'm still 
patching and repairing and destroying." 

" I always thought it was a hazardous experiment 
your taking charge of Angel," observed Mrs Gordon, 
as she meditatively surveyed her visitor. 

What a handsome fellow he was! with his sun- 
bronzed, clear-cut face — at present clouded with 
gloom. What an excellent husband he would make ; 
it was a pity he was unmarried, and only (she secretly 
felt assured) some extraordinary tidal wave of cir- 
cumstance, such as the present, would ever sweep 
him into the net matrimonial. He would be so much 
happier with a wife. And Angel ? With a woman's 
instinctive knowledge of another, Mrs Gordon knew 
that Angel — beautifiil, bewitching, fascinating Angel 
— loved no one as she did this good-looking, dark- 
eyed cousin, who lay back in his chair with his hands 
locked behind his head, his gaze riveted on his 
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well-cut riding boots, and an expression of tragic 
protestation on his countenance. 

Angel was not in love yet. She loved him (there 
is a difference) — she loved him as the champion of 
her childhood, the bond between her and her mother, 
her ideal, champion, and friend. This love was well 
hidden away from all unsympathetic eyes, for Angel 
had made no foolish boast, when she had declared 
that she would conceal her feelings, but the love, a 
rare, strong, pure love, was there. 

Once or twice it had peeped out timidly, and 
Mrs Gordon had descried it She was a bom match- 
maker ; of her matches she was inordinately proud, 
and generally with good reason. She felt that she 
had contributed to the happiness of many, and that, 
just at the critical moment, she had supplied the little 
look, or hint, or word, that brought the whole story 
to a happy ending. 

As she sat with her eyes fastened reflectively on 
her visitor, she rapidly made up her mind that he 
should marry Angel. The " talk " would eventually 
blow over ; in fact, if she were to dress herself up as 
a Japanese, or a negress, and go to the club, the talk 
would instantly be diverted to herself So much for 
talk ! Here was a tide in Philip's affairs and Angel's, 
and she resolved to take it at the flood. 

" I think you and Angel would be an ideal 
couple," she said. "I'm sure you would* make her 
happy." 

" What I " he exclaimed, struggling back out of a 
day dream ; " you are not in earnest ? " 

"You would be April and July." 

" No, but a March hare, and a Michaelmas goose," 
he retorted, scornfully. " I'm much too old for her." 

Mrs Gordon made no effort to combat this state- 
ment — her husband was seventeen years her senior. 
Was not her bleak married life, an awful warning to 
other girls? 
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"She would have someone to lean on," she 
resumed ; " someone to guide her." 

"I'm not sure that she'd care about Ma/," her 
visitor protested, with a short laugh. 

" She always — liked you — she likes you still. The 
king can do no wrong," she urged, insistently. 

" He would do her a great wrong if he asked her 
to be his queen, to silence lying tongues. A gay 
young fellow ojf five-and-twenty, who dances well 
and is a good polo player, is far more in Angel's 
line than I am — even supposing she would have 
me — which she would not." Here Mrs Gordon 
made a gesture of dissent. " I'm too settled in my 
ways. After a man passes the twenties, and gets 
on into the thirties without marrying, he does not 
want a wife — she's a sort of extra." 

" What heresy," cried the lady, indignantly. 

" Besides, you know, I — was once — in love with 
another girl." 

" Oh yes ; but that was twelve years ago," said 
his listener, quickly; "she is no girl now. You 
cannot pretend you have not got over that We 
all know, that men's hearts, like crabs' claws, grow 
again." 

" What heresy," he repeated, with a laugh ; " but, 
come, Mrs Gordon, let us be serious. Surely you 
can suggest some nice retired family in a hill 
station who would receive Angel? I'll allow her 
four hundred a year — a family with girls preferred." 

" No," she replied ; " for although Mrs Plant's 
hints are abominable falsehoods, her lie has had 
three weeks' start. Whilst you have been absent 
it has been travelling rapidly, and growing like 
a snowball. How are you to overtake it ? and what 
family of girls would receive a young woman — with a 
— story ? " The lady's methods were cruel, but it 
was all for the good of the subject, and his ultimate 
happiness ; the end justified the means. " Angel's 
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name has been bandied about; you must change 
it from Miss to Mrs." 

" ril be " he began, and pulled himself up. 

" I shall go straight off to Mrs Plant, and cram her 
words down her throat, and make her eat them. If 
she were a man, I declare, I would flog her. What 
is her tale ? " 

" Merely a hill idyll — which she discovered one 
stormy evening." 

" But Angel came out in the Arabia ; she had only 
the start of Mrs Plant by about one hundred moments, 
and there are two hundred witnesses to prove it." 

" True, but if you make a stir, you stir up mud," 
was Mrs Gordon's damping rejoinder. "You will 
make matters worse. At present, talk is confined 
within a certain limited radius; surely you don't 
wish Angel to be the talk of India?" 

And here came Angel running, in a flowing, white 
gown, with a note in her hand. She was accompanied 
by two frolicking puppies, and looked like the spirit 
of youth. 

" Good-morning again, Philip," she said ; then 
glancing at her friend, she continued, " I declare, you 
two are like a couple of conspirators — where is 
the dark lantern ? Who is to be the victim ? " 

"You are," was Mrs Gordon's unexpected reply. 
"We are meditating carrying you off into camp 
for six weeks." 

" How delightful — there's nothing I shall enjoy so 
much. Are you going to invite Philip?" glancing 
at him. 

" I don't think I can get away," he stammered, — 
" at least, not for more than a couple of days at a time." 

"I always had an idea that there was next to 
no work in India ; that it was all racing and polo, 
and dancing and flirting." 

" Well, my dear child, you see you were wrong," 
said Mrs Gordon. " Who is the note from, my dear ? " 
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" Only a line from Miss Lennox, to say that she 
and her sister regret that they cannot come over 
to have a game of tennis this evening — such a funny 
stiff little note," and she tendered it to her hostess 
between two fingers, whilst Mrs Gordon's and Major 
Gascoigne's eyes met in a glance of quick significance. 

As Major Gascoigne was walking home across 
the parade-ground, a pony-carriage and pair of fat 
Pegu ponies drew up on the road, and awaited him. 
Then a lady's head was poked out from under the 
hood, and a smiling face, crowned by an EUwood 
helmet, said : 

" So pleased to see you back again." 
" Thank you, Mrs Wiggins," he rejoined. 
" I want to be the first to congratulate you on your 
beautiful cousin — she is lovely— everyone is talking 
of her, and no wonder. And when is it to be ? " 
" When is — what to be ? " he asked stiffly. 
"Oh, come, come, you need not play the ostrich 
with me," and with a laugh and a flip at her ponies, 
the lady rattled away, and subsequently bragged 
of her encounter far and wide. 

Angel's guardian frequently visited the Commis- 
sioner's bungalow. He came to dine, to early tea, 
to ride, to accompany Angel and Mrs Gordon to 
church or the band. Angel was radiantly happy, 
and, thanks to her friend's precautions, totally un- 
conscious of the net which was closing round herself 
and Philip. Mrs Gordon was merely an interested 
looker-on, she saw both sides of the drama, she was 
both before, and behind the scenes. On one side 
there was Major Gascoigne, restrained, reserved, 
reluctant, and yet who could resist the charm of the 
daily companionship of the delightful girl who was 
his ward? There was Angel, whose whole mind 
seemed to be centred in the wish to please Philip, 
— and to wonder what he thought of her ? 
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Public opinion was favourable to the marriage, 
— public opinion was strong. Those who envied Major 
Gascoigne his careless bachelor life, those who 
resented his lack of reciprocity, those mothers whom 
he had disappointed, all desired to hurry him to the 
altar. 

He could resist, but he had decided not to resist, 
for, after all, Angel was the most beautiful and 
charming girl he knew. She was unspoiled, he 
believed that she cared for him, and that he could 
make her happy. 

Under these reassuring reflections, he decided to 
accept his fate — Angel. It was not a hard fate, a 
fate much envied of many, and particularly — of all 
people — by Shafto. It was true, that he had spoken 
of marriage as a mere " episode " in a man's life — he 
trusted the opinion would never reach Angel's ears. 
He was not madly, wildly, in love, no — but he 
thought he would be lucky if she became his wife. 

He would prefer to remain unmarried for the next 
ten years, and carve out his career unweighted with 
an encumbrance. — Truly, these were very cold- 
blooded ideas to be harboured by the lover of a 
bewitching beauty of nineteen. — On the other hand, 
when he became grey, and stiff in the joints, and 
the meridian of life and its glories had waned, he 
would be nothing but a lonely, leather-faced veteran, 
with not a soul belonging to him, and with no one 
to whom he could leave his money, except Angel's 
children. Again the charm of his independent life 
rose into his vision, his happy, quiet hours, his be- 
loved book, his absorbing interest in his work. 
Must this all be relinquished? Was it true, as a 
comrade had declared, that his heart was composed 
of an entrenchment tool? Swayed this way, and 
that, Philip was ashamed of his vacillation. 

For once he found himself in strange conflict with 
his own character. The faculty of promptly making 
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up his mind — what had become of it ? Fresh from 
the charm of Angel's voice and manner, he determined 
to speak the very next day. 

But when the morning came, the cool, clear morn- 
ing, it brought counsel, it brought a multitude of 
papers that absorbed all his thoughts and time. 
After several hours of this detachment, his mind 
returned to the attitude of indecision, his ideas were 
again readjusted. 

Whilst Philip was thus balancing his feelings and 
weighing the pros and conSy the Gordons went away 
into camp, for the Commissioner's usual cold weather 
tour, and they took Angel with them. 



CHAPTER XXII 

"A WHITE ELEPHANT AND A WHITE ROSE" 

T^HE tour of a Commissioner in camp in the cold 
-■- weather, means a march from place to place, 
visiting certain villages and districts, holding official 
courts for the inhabitants, granting interviews, receiv- 
ing petitions, looking into taxation and the working 
of the code, inspecting new works — such as canals 
and roads — and perhaps opening a local hospital, or 
attending some high native feast The tour is in- 
tended to bring the great man into touch with the 
people. The camp is struck every morning soon 
after dawn, and the party ride on to the next en- 
campment (there are invariably two sets of tents). 
Here they arrive in time for early breakfast, after 
which the chief transacts business, then comes the 
evening ride, a little shooting, a group round the log 
fire, and early to bed. Such is the usual programme, 
and as far as the working portion was concerned, an 
exact epitome of Mr Gordon's routine, but he rarely 
went for an evening ride, and seldom joined his wife 
and her guest by the camp fire, and the two ladies 
appeared gracefully resigned to his desertion. Donald 
Gordon's manners were gruff, his conversation mono- 
syllabic, his opinions startling ; for instance, he had 
been heard to suggest the lethal chamber for half 
the women who were bom ! By a strange paradox, 
he burnt much midnight oil, writing his great Persian 
epic, in praise of the beautiful Shireen — Queen of 
Chrosroes of the Golden Spears — and her lover, 
Ferhad the sculptor. But this streak of romance in 
his character never appeared in broad daylight ; the 
midnight poet, with his rushing pen, his eyes aflame, 
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one hand grasping his red, flowing beard, was by 
midday surly, hard-headed, rugged Donald Gordon, 
the clear-sighted, prompt, able administrator, who 
managed the great area over which he ruled, and 
his various collectors and subordinates, with amazing 
address ; who said aloud things that others scarcely 
dared to whisper, was a pillar of the Empire, and 
a genius in his way. 

Angel Gascoigne, who shared in all the pomp 
and circumstance of the Commissioner's semi-royal 
progress, enjoyed this, her first experience of a camp, 
most thoroughly. The life was interesting, it was 
novel, it never hasted, never rested — what more could 
any girl desire ? The beautiful tract through which 
they passed, be it snipe district or tiger district, 
waving crops, or forest lands, impressed the new- 
comer with its free atmosphere: the Biblical simplicity 
of the lives of the people, odd bits of folk-lore, and 
the weird stories connected with their camping- 
grounds, each and all appealed to Angel's quick 
imagination. She and her hostess enjoyed many 
rides and walks, explorations, and tite-d-tite discus- 
sions, though occasionally a police - officer or a 
collector joined the camp for a day or two, and then 
the talk at dinner veered towards the revenue, the 
floods, or the records. Now and then Major Gas- 
coigne cut across the country, caught up the party, 
and remained a short time. Angel hailed these 
visits with a deep but secret joy, — though he 
by no means gave her the lion's share of his attention 
— it was a solitude d trots. He brought books and 
papers, which he read to the ladies as they worked 
under the trees : he brought them scraps of news, the 
latest station joke, he brought with him a quickened 
enjoyment of the lazy, long days, and when he 
departed, he left them the anticipation of his return. 

One evening Mrs Gordon was detained by a 
servant, just as they were about to start for a stroll, 
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and Major Gascoigne and his cousin went on alone. 
They left the white tents behind them, and sauntered 
down to a ruined well, such as one sees in the 
prints of Rebecca, or the Woman of Samaria. 
When they had reached it, Angel sat down on a 
broken step and said, " Let us wait here — she won't 
be long," nodding towards the distant camp. " I 
have something to show you," she continued, looking 
up at her companion. " I have had a long letter 
from grandmamma this mail." 

" Really ? " he exclaimed ; " and what has she to 
say ? " 

" That she misses me dreadfully, and is sorry for 
our quarrel. If I will forgive her, she will forgive 
me, and will be glad if I will return to live with her 
— for nothing." 

Gascoigne gave a faint exclamation of surprise. 

" She will lodge my passage money at once," con- 
tinued the girl, " I have only to send a wire — perhaps 
you would read her letter?" and she held it up to 
him. Philip took it and read it over slowly ; Lady 
Augusta's writing was scratchy and ill^ible, but he 
gathered that she was devoted to her grandchild, 
and the whole epistle breathed a passionate longing 
to see her once more. 

Yes, it was all very well, he said to himself, as he 
mechanically folded up the letter, but why should 
an injurious influence be exerted over this fresh 
young life ? Angel, although such an old, worldly- 
wise child of nine, was, thanks to Miss Morton, and 
a curious twist in her own character, as simple as 
nine, at the age of nineteen, simple-minded and 
sincere, for all her gay flirtations and her physical 
sorceries. 

Yet this letter was the key to his difficulties. If 
Angel returned home to her grandmother, the Lady 
Augusta Gascoigne, who dared lift up a voice against 
her? — and he was freel He looked at the girl's 
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profile against the crimson sunset, and asked himself, 
Was he free ? Had he not, like all her acquaintance, 
fallen under the spell of this charming, bewitching, 
destroying Angel? What was she thinking about 
as she sat motionless, her face turned fixedly towards 
the West — that she would return to the West once 
more ? No, no, no. He would never suffer her to 
pass into Lady Augusta's hands again. 

Suddenly die impulse came upon him there and 
then — he determined to speak. 

" What do you say ? " she asked. " Have you 
anything to suggest — any alternative ? " and her eyes 
were full of frank earnestness. 

" Yes," he replied, " that you remain out here." 

"How? Do you mean with Mrs Gordon? — ^what 
an awful incubus for her — always." 

" No — Angel — '* and, as he spoke, he took off his 
cap and twisted it in his hands, and stood before her 
bareheaded. " But as — my wife*' 

" Wife," she repeated, and a flood of colour rushed 
into her face. " Of course, this is a joke," she ex- 
claimed, rising and speaking with a firm, almost 
passionate dignity. 

" No — ^you and I are old friends. Angel — I — see — 
IVe rather startled you — but I've been considering 
this question for some time. Tm seventeen years 
older than you are — I'm not the sort of lover — or 
husband you might naturally expect — but I'll do — 
my very best to make you happy." 

All the time he was speaking, Angel looked at him 
steadily, her colour had faded, she now was white to 
her lips. As he concluded, she cast down her eyes, 
and seemed to address the stones at her feet, as she 
whispered in a strange, subdued voice: "Why do 
you say all this ? You don't love me, cousin Philip 
— and I — look for so much love — because I've had 
so little." Then raising her eyes by a strenuous act 
of will, and speaking in a firmer tone, she continued : 
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" You think I am a foolish, impulsive schoolgirl — 
you wish to give me a home, but grandmamma offers 
me the same — a home, and to make me happy." 

" I believe I can do better than your grandmother." 

" And that would not be saying much, would it ? " 
she retorted. " I gathered from the way people looked, 
and hinted — ^you know I was always clever at finding 
things out, — that it was very wrong of me to have 
rushed headlong to India. I placed you in a 
dilemma — ^you were quite at your wit's end to know 
how to dispose of your white elephant — and now, you 
are asking me to marry you, — and thus settle the 
difficulty." 

Her faltering words cast a revealing glare on the 
situation — there was absolute truth in what she said. 

" I am not," and she caught her breath sharply, 
" as silly as I seem — I expect — in short — I will have, 
more than you can give. You cannot make me happy 
unless you love me — what you offer me is imitation. 
It is not big enough, or strong enough, to hold me — 
I want real love, not make-believe. I — am sure — it 
has cost you a great deal — to — to" she hesitated, 
" speak 1 and I thank you — ^but I will go home by 
next mail, and live with grandmamma after all." 

As she came to this decision and a full stop. Angel 
sat down breathless and trembling. But now that the 
treasure was slipping from his grasp, the prize not so 
easily attained as he supposed, of course Gascoigne 
closed his hand upon it greedily. 

" Angel, listen to me," he cried impetuously. " Don't 
talk of make-believes, and your grandmother, and 
such wild nonsense — I do love you — not in a romantic 
story-book fashion, but sincerely and faithfully in my 
own way. I was engaged once to a girl — ^you know ? " 

" Yes," she assented sharply. 

"That came to an end ten years ago. You are 
the only woman I shall ever love again — I swear." 
He spoke in a tone of grave restrained emotion. 
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Angel still sat with her eyes on the ground, and 
made! no sign whatever. Truly, this Angel was a 
stranger, an alien, and ill-understood ! 

"It was for your own sake I have been holding 
back," he resumed with an effort — was he sure that 
he was speaking the truth ? "I am a busy self- 
centred man — I live in a groove — I feared your gay 
young life would be dull — with me." 

" Never dull with you, Philip — ^you know that," she 
murmured under her breath. 

"Will you think it over, and give me an answer 
when I come out on Wednesday ? " 

Angel made no reply. Her cousin looked at her 
downcast eyes, her twitching nostrils, and resumed, 
" If you wish to return home, of course I will do all 
in my power to help you," as he continued his voice 
was less steady, some inward barrier seemed to have 
given way under a confused pressure of emotion, " If 
you decide to stay — and I hope from my heart you 
will — then," and he stooped and kissed her hand, 
"when I come again, wear a flower in your 
dress." 

■ •...•• 

Mrs Gordon was sitting under the fly of her tent 
engrossed in a novel, when Major Gascoigne galloped 
up on Wednesday afternoon, having covered the forty 
miles which lay between Marwar and the camp in 
an extraordinarily short time. He had three horses 
posted on the road, and the bay Arab he rode was in 
a lather. Why this unusual haste ? was Mrs Gordon's 
mental interrogation. The reply come in a flash of 
prophetic insight, she interpreted her visitor's strange 
air of repressed excitement, his reckless ride ; he had 
spoken to Angel, and had come for her reply. 

" Where is Angel ? " he asked, as soon as he had 
dismounted and exchanged a few words of greeting. 

"Down by the well near the tamarinds, reading. 
Perhaps you will take her these letters ? " suggested 
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clever Mrs Gordon, selecting two from a budget he 
had delivered, " and bring her back to tea ? " 

"All right," he replied, "Til be postman"; and 
without further parley, but with suspicious alacrity, 
he departed. In a short time he came in sight of 
Angel. She was sitting under the shade of an 
ancient tamarind — no tree in all the world is more 
beautiful — a book lay unheeded on her lap. 

Would it be yes ? — or would it be no ? Philip was 
astonished at the fluttering of his nerves, the thump- 
ing of his heart. As he approached nearer, Angel 
stood up, and then came slowly to meet him. He 
looked at her eagerly, there were red roses in her 
cheeks — and a white one in her dress ! 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ANGEL DECLINES A PENNY FOR HER THOUGHTS 

A TELEGRAPH peon and a mounted orderly are 
-^^ passing through an entrance gate on which we 
find a board inscribed " Lieutenant-Colonel Gascoigne, 
R.E." It leads to a large bungalow, one of the 
highest rented in Marwar, and all its surroundings 
proclaim in a reserved and well-bred fashion, that 
expense is no object; from the long row of well- 
filled stables — of which we catch a glimpse — to the 
smart, white -clothed servant, with silver crests on 
belt and turban, who runs briskly down the steps, 
and extends a salver for our card. But we are not 
disposed to make a formal call, we have merely 
dropped in to see Philip and Angel, who have been 
man and wife for two years. They are to be found 
in a great cool room, at opposite ends of a hospitably 
sized breakfast-table. Angel sits before the teapot 
in a listless manner, a portly fox-terrier squarely 
squatting on his haunches, begs from her in vain, 

Philip, in undress uniform, is reading a blue oflBcial, 
with a wrinkle between his brows, a pile of open 
telegrams lie at his right hand, whilst his breakfast 
cools. One realises at a glance that Philip is absorbed 
— that Angel is bored. 

" Sit down, John," she said, sternly addressing the 
dog ; " you have had two breakfasts already, you 
have no shame." 

" I say," exclaimed her husband, suddenly folding 
up his document, " this is a nice business ; I have to 
start for Garhwal at once." 

Angel gave a sharp exclamation. 

"There has been a tremendous landslip in the 
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mountains, about a hundred and thirty miles north 
of Nani Tal." 

" But if it is over what can you do ? " she protested. 

"Prevent more damage if possible. It seems to 
have been a unique catastrophe, a whole hill, four 
thousand feet high, has toppled over and jammed 
up the end of the valley, and turned the river Bela- 
Gunga into a lake five miles long." 

"Does that matter? These hill Tals are so 
picturesque." 

" Picturesque I " impatiently. " It won't be so 
picturesque when the snows melt and the rains 
come, and the lake which is filling slowly now, 
bursts and floods a hundred and fifty miles of 
country." 

"Oh, do you think it will be as bad as that!" 

" I can tell you after I have inspected the place. 
I'm afraid I must be off to-morrow — I shall have a 
heap of things to get and to do," he paused to 
summon a servant, and give an order in fluent 
Hindustani ; " it's a God-forsaken spot, where there 
are no supplies," he resumed. 

"Can't I go with you? Do take me for once," 
pleaded Angel ; " I don't mind roughing it — I should 
enjoy it." 

" You don't know what you are talking about," he 
interrupted ; " there is scarcely a goat track, there 
will be little or no food — I'll sleep in a native hut 
and be out all day. It is a wild, lonely spot — 
impossible for a lady." 

" You never take me," remonstrated Angel ; " you 
volunteer too — you /ike going." 

« I do — it's my work," he answered coolly, now 
standing up and rapidly collecting his letters. Then 
he glanced over at his wife. 

" Look here, old lady, I'll try and get back in three 
weeks. You must not take it to heart" 

" I won't — if you will promise me one thing." 
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" Very well, Til do my best, only — " now beckoning 
to his syce — " look sharp." 

"Take me, the next time you go out in camp — 
promise ? " 

"All right, I will — if it is possible," he assented 
briskly. "Warn Hassan — he has to come with me 
and order in stores — usual thing. I must be off— I 
shall not be back to tiffin," and he hurried out 

" How keen he is to go, John, isn't he ? " said 
Angel, leaning back in her chair, and bending her 
head so as to catch a glimpse of a rider and a 
bright bay horse dashing off from under the porch. 

" Now I wonder what is to become of you, and 
me, and Sam ? " 

Their fate was speedily apranged. Angel went 
once more on tour with the Gordons ; she was too 
young and attractive to be left at home alone, and 
since it was impossible for her husband to take her 
with him into Garhwal, Mrs Gordon, who was 
extremely fond of Angel, and keenly enjoyed her 
companionship, carried her off into camp. 

On the present occasion, they were a party of 
four, which included Mr Lindsay, collector of the 
district through which they were moving. As 
the Commissioner was obliged to consult with him 
for the purpose of inquiries into the loss of crops, 
in these parts, owing to great floods, and hailstones, 
and the consequent required reduction of the demand 
for revenue. It was a serious business ; the district 
had suffered heavily, the tax-gatherer must withhold 
his hand, and Mr Lindsay's presence and assistance 
was essential. He had been a month in the camp, 
but he was an old friend of the Gordons — ^years ago 
Mrs Gordon had nursed him through a dangerous 
attack of enteric, and they had been intimate ever 
since. 

Moreover he was one of Mr Gordon's favourite 
collectors, unmarried, brilliantly clever, first man of his 
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year, an exceedingly welcome figure in society. Nor 
did the fact that he had golden prospects detract 
from his popularity. He was a tall, spare, clean- 
shaven man, with a slight stoop, a square forehead 
and jaw, wavy chestnut hair, deep china blue eyes, 
and a well-cut, eloquent mouth ; indeed, it was almost 
as eloquent as his clever blue eyes. He could talk 
well, think closely, act wisely ; but he was neither 
an athlete nor a sportsman, every snipe in its jeel, 
or tiger in the Terai, might rest in peace without fear 
of Alan Lindsay. His tastes were social and academic, 
and found other outlets than a spinning fishing-reel, 
or central-fire cartridge. 

One day, by a strange chance — in the whirligig of 
time — Angel found herself back in the same neigh- 
bourhood where she had accepted her guardian — as her 
husband. She walked down to the old well and the 
tamarind trees, one afternoon quite alone. Angel 
had come there on purpose to meditate and review 
the past, and found the locality absolutely unchanged. 
There were the same tufts of grass, the same cracked 
stones, the same red sunset, — possibly the very same 
black ants. One might have quitted the scene but 
yesterday. She, too, was but little altered, only for 
the wedding ring on her finger, it might almost be the 
very self-same Angel who had pledged her troth at 
this spot the cold weather before last. She sat with 
her chin on her hand, her eyes fixed on the stretching 
plains, her thoughts very far away, as anyone could 
see, contemplating with an inward gaze the 
last two years. She recalled the whirl, the ex- 
citement, the importance of being a bride, a married 
girl with a fine house of her own, lovely presents, 
lovely frocks, tribes of friends ; servants, carriages, 
horses — and a husband. 

A domestic sovereign, her wishes were law, she was 
indulged and cherished in every possible way, but 
at the back of her mind, there was a want ; 
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Philip, her first friend, did not love her as she loved 
him — she had bestowed her love with a fatal prodi- 
gality, whilst he merely cared for her as a pretty child, 
whom it was his pleasure to protect and indulge. 
Undoubtedly in his eyes, — no matter what he said 
to the contrary, — he still seemed to see her as a girl 
in a pigtail, instead of a woman who was clothed in 
the dignity of marriage. Nor had he attempted to 
bridge the gap of years — he was generally so serious 
— would it not have been wiser to have returned to 
Grandmamma? who took nothing seriously but the 
pleasures of life! and — perhaps she would have 
married the young baron, who had adored her. 
Surely it was better to be the one who was booted 
and spurred, than the one who was saddled and 
bridled ? 

Philip was entirely engrossed in his work, he had 
developed into an official of importance, his life seemed 
to belong not to himself, much less to her, but to 
the Imperial Government; telegraph peons, mounted 
orderlies, and busy messengers crowded round his 
office, and it was often seven o'clock in the evening 
when he appeared in her sitting-room, looking utterly 
weary and fagged. Nevertheless she was bound to 
confess that he never forgot to ask her how she had 
spent the day? who had been to see her? whom she 
had been to see ? how she had amused herself? This 
was her rdUy she was to play, whilst he worked. 
Then when they went out to dinners, he scarcely 
glanced at ber dress, and, of course, during the evening 
she never exchanged a word with him. Little did 
his partners guess how his wife envied them ! Clever 
men and clever women absorbed all her husband's 
attention as their right, — and she was deserted. 

Philip never appeared to realise that she looked for 
anything beyond a pretty home, pretty frocks, horses 
and dogs, flowers and books, and a running stream of 
amusement He was thoughtful of her health and 
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comfort, most particular in thechoice of her servants and 
horses, and then, having loaded her with luxuries, 
he withdrew into his work, and it never seemed to 
occur to him that her life lacked anything, least of all 
his own companionship. Angel was proud, and she 
kept her sorrow to herself. Only on one occasion 
her feelings had broken their prison, and she had 
thrown out a hint to Mrs Gordon, who promptly said, 

"Where, oh Princess, is the crumpled rose-leaf? 
What is your desire ? What do you lack ? " 

" Love." 

" My dear Angel ! " she ejaculated. 

" Yes — I've never had enough. I feel some- 
thing always starving and crying in my heart," 
she answered with a slight sob, and eyes full 
of tears. 

" You silly, sentimental goose," cried Mrs Gordon, 
" you mean the sort of stuff one reads about in poetry, 
that flames and flares up, and goes out like a fire of 
straw ? " 

"No," rejoined the girl in a tone of repressed 
passion, "but a love that cannot endure separation, 
— that turns away from everything in the world to 
you — that thinks of you — dreams of you — cannot 
live without you — and would die for you." 

" My goodness, Angel ! " exclaimed her friend, aghast ; 
" but," she went on reflectively, " I believe I understand 
what you mean though I have never experienced it 
myself, and — " with a short sigh — "never shall. I 
am thirty-six years of age, and I shall go to my 
grave never having seen what you speak of. The 
love you dream of is rare — it never came into tny life." 

"And what do you accept instead?" asked the 
girl sharply. 

" Oh — community of interests — mutual forbearance 
and respect" 

" Which means that you forbear — and all the world 
respects," broke in the old impulsive Angel. "Oh, 
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Elinor," startled at her companion's expression, 
"forgive me." 

"Certainly, my dear, but of what have you to 
complain ? " 

" Philip," was the unexpected answer. " He treats 
me as a pretty petted child, who has to be cared for, 
amused, and supplied with toys." 

" You forget that he has his work, his career. * Love 
is of man's life a thing apart, 'tis woman's whole 
existence.' Do you want him to sit holding your 
hand, and swearing daily that he adores you?" 

" Yes I do," was her reckless reply, " I should never 
be tired of hearing it" Her friend gazed at her 
helplessly. 

" But, my dear child. Colonel Gascoigne has out- 
grown that age ; he loves you very dearly." 

" As one does a canary bird," broke in Angel ; " I'm 
a woman — not a domestic pet" 

" You are both," said Mrs Gordon. 

" I've tried my very best to make him jealous." 

" What ? Oh, Angel, you must be mad, that was 
playing with matches in a powder-mill. Do you 
want to ruin your life ? Pray what was the result of 
your experiment ? " 

" Ignominious failure. Philip likes me to be popular 
and admired. I thought he would be annoyed if I 
went out driving with Major Shafto, who makes 
amends for his former hatred, by an unbounded 
appreciation. I rode and drove with him, I danced 
with him five times running, and sat out conspicuously 
where Philip must see me ; and all he said for my 
trouble, and hours of boredom, was, * I'm so glad to 
find that you and old Billy are such capital friends. 
'Twas never thus in childhood's hour!' and he 
laughed. I declare, I could have thrown a plate at 
him. Then I flirted desperately with General Warner, 
such an old darling! and Philip merely remarked, 
* My dear child, the General is enchanted with you — 
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poor old boy — ^he has a daughter of your age at home 
— I've not seen him so happy and so lively for ages.' 
Now," concluded Angel with a dramatic gesture, 
'' what can you do with a husband like that ? " 

'* I should leave him severely alone and try no 
more experiments. Pray tell me, Angel, could you 
be jealous ? " 

*'I should think so," she answered in a flash, 
" furiously, fiendishly jealous ; but that is a secret." 

From this long digression, we must return to 
Angel, where she was perched on the edge of the old 
well, thinking hard, as she rested her chin on her 
hand and watched with abstracted eyes the long line 
of cattle wending towards their village, amid the usual 
cloud of powdery white dust Suddenly she sat 
erect ; she saw Mrs Gordon and Alan Lindsay 
approaching. What good friends they were! and 
yet people declared that there was no such thing 
as friendship between a man and a woman, that 
platonics were invariably platonic on one side alone. 
What would these scoffers say to Elinor Gordon and 
Alan Lindsay ? Of course the fact of Mrs Gordon 
having literally dragged Alan Lindsay out of the 
jaws of death was a strong and solid foundation for 
their liking — a woman always feels tenderly towards 
the patient she has nursed from infantile weakness 
back to strong manly vigour; and they had so much in 
common, their minds seemed to reflect one another, 
they sometimes said the same thing, they liked the 
same books and authors, they held similar opinions 
on various interesting questions, and when they 
differed, it was delightful to hear them argue, it was 
like two expert swordsmen fighting with foils — and 
occasionally without them. They would talk and 
urge and exhort, whilst Mr Gordon fell asleep after 
dinner and snored lustily in the tent verandah, or 
returned to his great Persian poem, and Angel, who 
took but scanty part in these brilliant debates, being 
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generally put to the sword at once, sat and knitted a 
sock, full of thoughts of Philip. 

Angel watched the advancing pair with the 
critical far-seeing eyes of her childhood. How lovely 
Elinor was, with her soft dark eyes, her high-bred air. 
How happy she looked, almost radiant. They made 
a distinguished-looking couple. They seemed bom 
for one another. What a pity that — that — well, did 
Alan Lindsay ever think it was a pity? Was it 
honestly friendship only, on his part ? Did she fancy 
that sometimes his voice and eyes — oh, how hateful ! 
How dared she imagine such vile things? Was it 
possible that anyone would think of Elinor as aught 
but a martyr and a saint ? Nevertheless Angel felt 
the waking of a presentiment as the couple arrived 
face to face with her, and within speaking distance. 

" How solemn you look — what is the matter, Mrs 
Gascoigne?" called out Lindsay, "you might be 
Patience on a monument, or an angel looking for 
truth at the bottom of this well." 

" Am I — so — solemn ? " 

" I should think so," said Mrs Gordon, laughing, 
"you look as if you were trying to stare into the 
future — pray what did you see? — what were you think- 
ing about — in short, a penny for your thoughts ? " 

Angel felt herself colouring warmly ; what would 
that vivacious, handsome couple say, were she to take 
them at their word, and tell them that she had grave 
misgivings of their five years' old friendship ? 

" No, no," she stammered with an effort at a joke, 
"my thoughts are not in the market — they are too 
valuable to be bestowed." 

" I can guess where they were, my young Penelope, 
— up in the Garhwal," said her friend. " And now 
to return good for evil, I beg to inform you, that we 
were talking about you." 

" What have you been saying ? " she asked, " if it i« 
bad, you won't tell me of course." 
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" We were calling the roll of our acquaintance, and 
have come to the conclusion, that you are the most to 
be envied person we know, in all the wide world." 

"I?" with a short little laugh; "you are not in 
earnest?" 

" Certainly we are," replied Mr Lindsay, " and you 
say that with such an ungrateful air. You cannot 
deny that you have youth, health, sufficient wealth, 
— the beauty I leave you to fill in yourself, — many 
friends — and a devoted husband." 

"Oh yes, you mean a husband devoted to his 
profession," she answered with a smile. Was Mrs 
Gascoigne in jest or earnest now? and Lindsay 
looked at her narrowly. 

" We did not come out like the native women to 
spend our time holding forth by the well," put in Mrs 
Gordon impatiently. "Angel, the word is — march. 
You must take a good stiff walk. Let us go over to 
the village," pointing to a far-distant clump of trees, 
" and call on the weaver's wife." 




CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SOOTHSAYER 

^XTEEK by week the great camp moved on in its 
^^ stately, deliberate fashion, through its accus- 
tomed districts. There was not as much variety in 
the daily life, as in the ever changing surroundings. 
Donald Gordon was absorbed in heavy official work 
by day, and heavy heavy unofficial work by night. 
Mrs Gordon and Alan Lindsay were unconsciously 
absorbed in one another, and pretty Mrs Gascoigne 
— with her old head on young shoulders — appeared 
to be absorbed in her own thoughts. She was 
curiously silent and grave, not a trace of gay, 
vivacious, chattering Angel remained. 

Mr Lindsay and Mrs Gordon mutually wondered 
at the transformation, and solemnly compared notes. 
Mrs Gordon attributed her friend's depression to the 
absence of her husband, whilst Alan Lindsay declared 
that it was due to the absence of amusements. How 
little, did either of them suppose, that the true cause 
of Mrs Gascoigne's low spirits lay in themselves. 
Angel's quick suspicion, which had sprung to exist- 
ence by the old well, had grown from that hour, till it 
became a strong, able-bodied fact, which thrust itself 
on an unwilling confidante, and made its voice heard ; 
it declared lustily that there was more than mere 
gratitude and pure idyllic friendship in Alan Lindsay's 
attitude towards Elinor Gordon ; something in his 
voice, in his manner, told tales. Was it possible that 
at thirty-six years of age, love, strong impassioned 
love, had overtaken her friend aftw all? But no, 
Elinor dared not entertain him ; she was a woman 
who would bar such an ill-timed visitor out — ^yes, with 
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her own hand, she who had been the adviser, 
comforter, example of so many, whose influence as a 
good woman, radiated afar, she to whom all the girls 
and young men came with their difficulties, drawn by 
her personal magnetism, who helped so many over 
** the bad places " of life, to whom everyone looked 
up. The noble, unselfish wife of tyrannical Donald 
Grordon, was she likely to fall from her high 
estate? As soon the moon and stars. Yet as the 
couple talked together so earnestly and so exclus- 
ively, the truth became more and more evident — it 
came and stared Angel in the face, and frightened 
her ; she felt as if she were looking on at some terrible 
human tragedy, and of which she was the sole and 
helpless spectator. This man, Alan Lindsay, had 
found his fate too late, his fate was a jewel belonging 
to one who never valued it. And Elinor ? To her 
thoughts and feelings Angel had no clue ; sometimes 
her spirits were unusually gay, her laugh ringing and 
girlish ; sometimes when she and Angel sat alone, 
she looked almost old and haggard, her book or her 
work lay forgotten in her lap, her gaze was absent 
and introspective. Sometimes, as she sewed, she 
heaved a sudden but profound sigh. 

Thus they passed their days, and moved from 
camping -ground to camping - ground, through the 
poppy-fields, and the cane crops of the fairest province; 
the four who sat at table together, two whom the 
inevitable had overtaken, the surly unconscious 
husband, and the anxious looker-on. 

• •.... • 

Occasionally the camp was pitched within a ride 
of some little station, and visitors cantered out to 
early tea or tiffin. One day Mrs Gordon entertained 
three guests, a man in the Opium (the worst paid 
department in India), his wife, and a girl who was 
on a visit with them, a pretty little person with a 
round baby face, fluffy hair, a pair of hard blue eyes. 
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and an insatiable appetite for excitement. The party 
sat out in the shade of the peepal trees after tea, 
within view of the camp train — the horses and camels 
at their pickets, the dogs, the cows, the groups of 
servants, the scarlet and gold chuprassis lounging 
about waiting for orders, and the crowd of petitioners 
and villagers besieging the office tent. 

Miss Cuffe, the spoiled beauty of a tiny station, 
condescended to remark that the scene was quite 
imposing and picturesque. 

" Almost like what one would see at Drury Lane." 

Oh, horror ! the pomp and glory of the Sirdar, as 
embodied in a great Indian encampment, compared 
to a pantomime. 

" I suppose you miss the theatres. Miss Cuffe ? " 
said Lindsay, who had been released after a long 
day's work. 

" You are right," she answered with a coquettish 
simper, " I do like a show — I did all the plays before 
I came out." 

"And we have nothing to offer you but snake- 
charmers, magic wallahs, and fortune-tellers. I 
believe there is one in camp now, a renowned Fakir 
who lives in this part of the world, his fame has 
travelled to Agra." 

"Oh, Mr Lindsay, do, do send for him," pleaded 
Miss Cuffe. 

" But I warn you that he is not pretty to look at, 
he generally prophesies evil things, and is, as a rule, 
under the influence of Bhang." 

" I don't care in the least," she cried recklessly. 
"Do — do send for him. What do you say, Mrs 
Gascoigne and Mrs Gordon ? " appealing to them. 

" My fortune is told," replied Mrs Gordon. " Fate 
cannot harm me, but have the Fakir by all means, if 
Mr Lindsay can persuade him to appear." 

In another moment, two messengers had been 
despatched in search of the soothsayer. Miss Cuffe 
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resolved to make the most of the brilliant opportunity 
of cultivating Mr Lindsay, the popular collector, who 
was said to be next heir to seven thousand a year. 
The best way to interest him, thought the shrewd 
little person, is to talk of his district, and his work. 

" I am so ignorant, Mr Lindsay," she remarked 
pathetically, "only just two months in India. Do 
tell me what all the people round here," waving her 
plump hands, " believe in ? " 

" What an immense question," he exclaimed. " Do 
you mean the peasants ? " 

She nodded her head with an emphasis that was 
impressive, although all the time she was neither 
thinking, nor caring about the peasants, but reflect- 
ing that here was a providential occasion for her 
to cement an acquaintance with this charming and 
eligible parti ; the coast was clear from rivals ; there 
was no one to absorb his devotion and claim his 
attention, but two stupid married ladies, who had 
been in camp for weeks, — and of whom he must be 
so tired. 

"Well, the peasant's mental horizon is rather 
limited," said Mr Lindsay. " He has some sort of 
belief in a Providence, whose benevolence is shown 
in restricting malignant heavenly powers from doing 
mischief." 

" Yes," assented the girl, though she had not in the 
least grasped what he meant. • " And — what else ? " 

"Oh, well," said Lindsay, secretly amazed at this 
intelligent social butterfly, "he trusts in a host of 
godlings who inhabit the pile of stones, which form 
the village shrine. He believes that he would live 
for ever, were it not that some devil or witch plots 
s^inst his life." 

"And is that all that he believes in ? " questioned 
Miss Cuffe, and she raised her light blue eyes to her 
informant's dark ones, with a look of tragic appeal. 

"By no means. He believes that it is good to 
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feed a Brahmin, that it is wrong to tell a He, unless 
to benefit yourself. He believes, that if he does an 
impious act he may be reborn as a rat or a worm, 
he believes that woman is an inferior creature whom 
you may bully with impunity. With a man, you 
must be more careful." 

"But these are the extremely poor and unedu- 
cated," broke in Mrs Gordon ; " the more enlightened 
are different, they encourage charity, kindness, and 
simplicity, they are extremely devout — in that way, 
they put many of us to shame." 

" And the women, how do they live ? * Have they 
no amusements?" inquired Miss CufTe, turning 
pointedly from her hostess, to the more attractive 
collector. 

" Amusements ? They do not know the meaning of 
the word. They work — I am speaking of the peasants 
— from dawn till dark — helping their husbands 
with the cultivation of the land, drawing water, cook- 
ing, weaving — they are hags at thirty, and their only 
release from drudgery is an occasional pilgrimage. 
You may see them marching for days packed in a 
country cart which crawls along from week to week 
and stage to stage, at last they reach their goal 
Hurdwar — or Benares. They bathe and worship and 
offer sacrifice — it is the one event of their lives, — 
and assures their future." 

" One event," repejfted Miss CuflTe. " How utterly 
miserable — and what are their everyday habits ? " 

"Conservative — they wear the same fashion for 
twenty centuries, their food never varies, a little 
pepper and spices, the only relish — the plough, the 
spinning wheel, and loom, remain unchanged in a 
thousand years ; of course, I am speaking of the 
villagers ; the townsfolk have watches, sewing- 
machines, gramophones, and all manner of Europe 
goods, and rubbish, but the Ryot has no money 
or time to waste on such luxuries, it is all work, 
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work, work, from generation to generation — ^the Ryot 
is the mainspring of the Empire." 

" Poor creatures," exclaimed Miss Cuffe, " what 
lives of hideous toil. I suppose they don't know 
what happiness and love mean ? " 

"Oh yes, they are sufficiently happy when they 
bring off a good bargain, and they love their plot of 
land, their ancestral acre, with a fierce devouring 
ardour, passing the love of women." 

" How much you know," sighed Miss Cuffe admir- 
ingly, "how much you tell me, that I never heard 
before." 

"And here comes one who will possibly impart 
some events which are yet to come," and Mr Lindsay 
indicated the tall lanky figure which was advancing 
in the wake of the chuprassis. 

The Fakir was an old man, singularly emaciated. 
He wore a simple loin cloth and a row of huge beads ; 
his l^s were bandy, his voice was bass, his hair 
matted, in his eyes there was a piercing look border- 
ing on madness. He came straight up to Lindsay 
and salaamed, entirely ignoring the opium wallah, 
and the three ladies. 

" Take off your wedding ring, and lend it to me," 
whispered Miss Cuffe to Angel, "and we will see if 
we cannot puzzle him." 

" Shall I tell the stars of the Lord Sahib only ? " 
asked the Fakir, " and in his ear ? " 

"Oh no," responded Lindsay, "the stars of the 
company, and one by one, so that all may hear — what 
the fates have in store for them." 

"Yes, what fun it will be," said Miss Cuffe. " Mrs 
Ellis," to her friend, "will you be done? Do, it will 
be so amusing." 

" No, thank you," said the lady, " I am quite willing 
to listen to your fortunes, but I beg to decline hearing 
mine." 

"I have heard that this man is marvellous," said 
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her husband, " and greatly feared by all the neigh- 
bours." 

" Certainly his looks are not attractive," remarked 
Angel, " he seems to be getting impatient. Shall I 
break the ice — in other words, be done ? " 

There was an immediate chorus of assent, and she 
rose and came forward to where the Fakir was 
squatting. He also rose and drew his lean form to its 
full length. What a contrast the two figures presented, 
as they stood face to face ; denizens of the East and 
West. The pretty fair English girl, with her dainty 
white gown, her little vanities of chains and laces, her 
well-groomed air ; and the half-naked Fakir, with his 
mop of tangled hair, his starting ribs, his wild black 
eyes, his chest and forehead daubed with ashes, and, 
as a background to the pair, a circle of watching, 
eager retainers, the big tree stems, the white tents, 
and the flat cultivated plains merging into the blue 
horizon. 

Angel put out her hand ; the fortune-teller glanced 
at it curiously, then he looked up in her face with a 
strenuous stare, and there was a silence only broken 
by Miss Cuffe's titter. At last it came, a sonorous 
voice speaking as if pronouncing judgment. 

" Oh, yea — thou art a wife." 

" The servants told," giggled Miss Cuffe in an 
audible voice. 

"Hush, hush," expostulated her friend, **he is 
speaking." 

"Thou wast given to a man by a dead hand — " 
another pause — " he married thee at the bidding of a 
woman — his foot is on thy heart — it is well, lo, he Is 
a man — and to be trusted." He paused again and 
salaamed to the earth, a sign that he had concluded, 
and once more squatted upon his heels. 

" What ? And is that all ? " exclaimed Miss Cuffe, 
indignantly. 

" I should think a little of that went a long way," 
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observed Alan Lindsay, " what more would you have ? 
He is not an ordinary magic wallah I can see, who 
promises jewels and lovers. He takes himself 
seriously." 

The Fakir now beckoned solemnly to Mrs Gordon, 
who, with a half apologetic laugh, came forward. 
He looked her in the face with his burning eyes, and 
said in a harsh voice : 

"Where love should be, — is emptiness. Where 
love should not be — lo, there it is." 

Angel glanced involuntarily at Mr Lindsay ; he 
had grown curiously white. 

" A shade cometh — I see no more." And again he 
dismissed his victim with a profound salaam. 

"Dear me, what rubbish it all is," protested Mrs 
Gordon, as she took her seat with a somewhat 
heightened colour. 

" He is like Micaiah, the son of Imlah, who 
prophesied evil things ; see, he is beckoning Mr 
Lindsay. I wonder what terrible message he will 
deliver to him ? " 

"Lo, here* are brains," announced the seer in his 
sonorous Hindustani, — understood of a)l but the little 
spinster, "much riches. A heart — some talk — sore 
trouble. Wisdom and honour come when the head 
is white, and the heart is dead." 

" Now for me," cried Miss Cuffe, rubbing her hands 
gleefully, and ignorantly rushing on her fate. " I 
declare I am quite nervous. I cannot bear his eyes. 
Mr Lindsay, do please stand close beside me and 
interpret" Then she beamed coquettishly on the 
grim native, as if she would exhort good fortune by 
her smiles. 

He looked at her, with fierce contempt, and said, 
" Lo, 'tis a weakling. Miss Sahib, thou art a fool ; the 
ring belongs to the tall sad girl, with the hungry 
heart, and the daring spirit. Such a ring will never 
be thine. I smell death." 
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'* What does he say ? " cried Miss Cuffe, as soon as 
she was dismissed. " Do tell me at once, Mr Lindsay ; 
I hope it was something good ? " 

After an almost imperceptible pause, Mr Lindsay 
replied, " He said the ring was not yours, it belonged 
to Mrs Gascoigne. I think he was annoyed because 
you tried to get a rise out of him — he wouldn't work 
properly. I shouldn't wonder if he had cast the evil 
eye upon the whole lot of us." 

" What a wretch," she protested. " I am so sorry I 
asked you to send for him. I never dreamt that he 
would be a repulsive old skeleton, dealing bad luck 
all round. It has not been such fun after all. Oh, 
here is Mr Gordon ! Oh, Mr Gordon," she cried, "do 
come and have your fortune told," and her little hard 
eyes glittered. Miss Cuffe did not like the Com- 
missioner, and saw no reason why he should be 
spared, when misfortune was being dealt out 

"Give him ten rupees and he will make you a 
Viceroy," suggested the opium wallah with a laugh. 
" Where is the fellow ? Has he gone ? " 

Yes, he was nowhere to be seen ; he had vanished 
mysteriously and without payment. By Mr Gordon's 
orders, the Fakir was searched for, high and low ; he 
desired to question him respecting a certain peculiar 
murder case, but all search proved unavailing, the 
soothsayer had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE CHITACHAR CLUB 

T^HIS long, leisurely tour through the crops, the 
•*• villages, the jungles, brought Angel into more 
intimate touch with India than in all the previous 
years she had been in the country. Her knowledge 
of the language was an immense assistance to her ; 
she had a keen enjoyment of the picturesque, a 
quick eye for character, and the rural life and scenery 
offered her a profoundly interesting study. Many 
an afternoon, accompanied by an escort of the camp 
dogs, including her own fox-terriers, Sam and John, 
she took long walks or rides in its vicinity. These 
excursions afforded her far more pleasure than sitting 
under the tent flies, watching, with irrepressible 
yawns the interminable chess tournament between 
Mrs Gordon and the collector — chess being a form 
of amusement which was beyond her intellectual 
grasp — or listening to Mr Lindsay as he read aloud, 
— and he read extremely well, — choice bits of Ruskin, 
Walter Pater, and Rossetti. 

But Angel required more variety — more actual life. 
She made her way into the huts of the peasant women, 
and talked to them eagerly, as they spun, or ground 
millet, or she joined the children among the crops, 
as they scared the flocks of monkeys and parrots, 
and cut grass for the buffaloes. Some were old 
friends she had made two years previously, and one 
and all welcomed the fair lady, and confided to her 
their joys, their sorrows, and their schemes. How 
well she appeared to understand ; she gave them 
small presents, of amazing magnificence in their eyes, 
and a sympathy that was still more surprising. 
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How hard their lives were, she said to herself 
continually — lives of unceasing, monotonous toil, 
though they had not to bear the winter cold and 
privations of the English poor, but too often famine 
and pestilence stalked hand-in-hand through their 
land. And yet how cheerful they appeared, how they 
loved their plot of land, trusted their affairs to their 
family priest, their future to the village god, found 
their amusements in the veriest trifles, and were 
content with their fate. 

But the beautiful, fair English lady was not con- 
tent with her fate — oh no : much less with that which 
her clear eyes discerned, the fate which was rapidly 
overtaking her best friend. 

• •••••• 

The camp sometimes found itself in the vicinity 
of a large station, where it had its own quarters in 
the dignified seclusion of a mango tope, far aloof 
from bungalows, barracks, and bazaar. It came to 
pass that one morning Mr Gordon's tents were 
pitched under a grove, not far from Chitachar 
cantonment, an out-of-the-way place, with a small 
garrison, and a sociable community. The chief 
residents called on Mrs Gordon, the party were 
made honorary members of mess and club, the bazaar 
master sent an oblation of flowers and fruit, and the 
nearest local Thalukdar galloped in with his ragged 
horsemen to pay his respects to the Commissioner. 
Chitachar had been a post of importance previous 
to the mutiny, much fighting had it witnessed ; here 
and there a small walled-in space, resembling a 
garden, exhibited not merely shrubs and flowering 
trees, but tombstones. Desperate actions had been 
fought in unexpected localities, and even now it was 
whispered that the old commissariat store, — formerly 
a fort, — was well supplied with water and ammunition, 
"in case anything should happen." Surely nothing 
could ever disturb the calm of this peaceful spot, 
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with its plains of green turf, the resort of cricketers 
and children, and its bungalows embowered in roses, 
its majestic trees and English-looking church ? 

Mr Grordon liked Chitachar, it was his first station 
in India ; thirty years previously he had arrived here 
as a raw-boned Scotchman, dour, clever, and sternly 
determined to get on. Here, he had lived in one 
of the cheapest bungalows in the cheapest fashion, 
here he had learnt Hindustani, self-confidence, and 
self-control. Here, he had nearly been fool enough 
to marry the daughter of a railway contractor ; here, 
he returned a great man, travelling in semi-regal 
state, drawing a large income, the little king of the 
entire district 

Mrs Gordon, Mr Lindsay, and Angel, availed them- 
selves promptly of the use of the station club. It was 
a modest establishment in comparison to the one at 
Ramghur: merely a long, flat-roofed building, opening 
on the road, and overlooking the green plain, sur- 
rounded with bungalows and gardens. Immediately 
in front were two tennis courts, and a raised structure 
resembling a band-stand, where people assembled to 
drink tea. In the interior were two large rooms, 
divided by a screen ; in one, stood a venerable billiard 
table, in the other, a round table covered with maga- 
zines and papers. The walls of both were lined with 
books, and at the back ran dressing-rooms, and a 
lair, where the club peon boiled hot water, and made 
out the accounts. The resources of the club were 
pathetically limited, nevertheless it was most popular; 
the community assembled there every afternoon, 
and many people at home in Cheltenham, Bays- 
water, and elsewhere, still cherish kindly memories 
of the Chitachar club. 

• ...••• 

When Mrs Gordon and her small party entered 
this popular resort, it was empty ; the members were 
playing badminton or polo, or riding and driving in 
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the neighbourhood (there was a choice of no less 
than four routes, including the cutcha road, and the 
old boat bridge). No one was to b« found on the 
premises but a bearer, who was dressing the lamps, 
and a dog, who lay in the verandah catching 
flies. 

" What furniturel" exclaimed Angel, looking about 
her. " Did you ever see such a sofa, and such chairs 
— they must have come out of the ark." 

" More likely they came out of some bungalow looted 
in the Mutiny forty years ago, and then sold back to 
*the sahibs,'" said Lindsay; "what tales they might 
tell ! " 

" I am glad they are not gifted with speech," said 
Angel, with a shudder. 

" And the funny old prints, and the funny rules," 
said Mrs Gordon, now criticising in her turn. " Any 
new books ? No, as old as the hills," taking up two 
or three, " and the magazines of last year. I wonder 
how it feels to live in such a sleepy hollow ? " 

" Rather agreeable," replied Lindsay. " I think I 
shall come here for the rest cure. I find they have 
the daily papers, including the Pi,'' glancing at the 
Pioneer. "Mrs Gascoigne, did you see that nice 
little par about your husband ? I meant to tell you 
yesterday." 

"Where?" asked Angel eagerly, coming to the 
table as she spoke. 

He placed the paper before her, and indicated the 
place, as she sank into a chair. 

" Not much to do here ? " he remarked, turning to 
the other lady, who was now rooting among the book 
shelves, and raised a flushed face and pair of dusty 
gloves. 

" What do you think ? " she cried, " there is a first 
edition of * Adam Bede,' one volume missing, and a 
battered copy of Dr Syntax — a first edition of 
* Vilette ' — what treasures ! " 
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" I should not be surprised if you unearthed one 
of the books of the Vedas in a place like this/' said 
Lindsay, contemptuously, "or the manuscript copy 
of * iEsop's Fables.' " 

"I don't suppose the club has bought any new 
novels within the memory of living man," said Mrs 
Gordon. 

" Probably not," said Lindsay. " I have no doubt 
that local topics and station gossip, amply supply the 
place of current fiction. There is nothing novel or 
interesting in the place. I am convinced that even 
the latest news is last year's scandal." 

"How you do despise this poor old place!" re- 
monstrated Mrs Gordon. " I don't believe they ever 
gossip here, except about cooks and the price of 
kerosene oil. It's not at all a bad little club, it is 
quiet and unpretentious, and " 

"And dull," supplemented Lindsay with energy. 
" Come, let us go for a walk outside, and take a turn 
round the polo ground. What do you say, Mrs 
Gascoigne? Or are you too grand, in consequence 
of your husband's achievements, to be seen with us ? " 

" Thank you, I think I'll remain in this funny old 
club," she replied, raising her head with a smile, " I 
want to look at the papers — perhaps I shall steal 
some of the books, and hear some of the gossip ? At 
any rate, I can find my way back alone." 

As she spoke, she reached for a weekly illustrated, 
and the other two, with an unacknowledged sense of 
relief, walked forth side by side into the beautiful 
Eastern evening. 

Angel sat with her elbows planted on the table, 
absorbed in a story, till she was roused by footsteps 
and voices, the sound of ponies clattering up to the 
door, of men shouting for syces : people poured in, 
as it were, in a body. She felt a little shy, and hid 
herself as well as she could behind her paper. Those 
who noticed her casually, merely saw the top of a 
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hat, and a white sleeve, and took for granted that she 
was one of the strangers from the camp. 

Billiard balls began to be knocked about, lamps 
were lit, several ladies came to the table, some took 
up papers, and all talked. 

" And so the Evanses have got their orders," said a 
deep voice beside Angel, addressing her w-a-w, 
a handsome, rather haggard woman of thirty, dressed 
in a pretty pink cotton and a fashionable hat. 

" Tm very sorry," she responded, " we shall miss 
them dreadfully — Fve bespoke their cook." 

" Well, he will console you — being the best in the 
station. I wanted him myself," said Deep Voice; 
" now I must wait till you go." 

" But I shall probably carry him off," retorted the 
other lady with a laugh. " Any news in the papers?" 

" Not a word," replied Deep Voice, " I read them 
all this morning," pushing over the Pioneer, " There 
is something about a man I knew when I was a girl 
— a Colonel Gascoigne — he has got on wonderfully — 
he can't be forty. We come from the same part of 
the world." 

" Oh," indifferently, reaching for the paper with a 
jingling of bangles, "was he, by any chance, the 
Gascoigne who broke his heart for Lola Walder- 
share ? " 

"Why," ejaculated Deep Voice, leaning forward 
and speaking with unexpected animation, " of course 
he was — she was Lola Hargreaves then. We lived 
within a mile of one another — my father was the rector 
of Earlsmead. I remember as if it happened last 
week, how excited we were when Philip and Lola 
were engaged ; she was only about sixteen — they 
had always been devoted to one another, and made 
such a pretty pair, as romantic looking as Paul and 
Virginia — and as young " ; she paused, slightly out 
of breath. 

" Do go on," drawled Pink Gown, " I know Virginia 
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— ^she was not drowned — and she did not marry 
Paul." 

"No, though they were engaged for years. Mr 
Hargreaves, her father, got into terrible difficulties, 
and Lola gave up Philip, and married an enormously 
rich old man — simply to save her family from 
ruin." 

**Ohl" exclaimed the other lady — it was a most 
eloquent, incredulous monosyllable — " and, pray, 
what became of Paul?" 

" He came tearing home from some place abroad, 
but it was all no good — it was a question of money 
and mortgages, and keeping the old place. He was 
frightfully cut up, for he was madly in love with 
Lola'; he went straight off to India, where, I believe, 
he has remained ever since." 

All this time Angel was wedged in tightly between 
the deep voice on one side, and a lady who was 
conscientiously doing the World acrostic on the 
other. Her parasol she had flung down on the 
middle of the table, where it was now half covered 
with papers; she, herself, was entirely concealed 
behind the weekly Puppet Show^ though she could 
not see a picture, or read a line of print. Should she 
dash down her screen, snatch her parasol, and fly ? 
While she was anxiously debating the question. Pink 
Dress saiid : 

" Mr Waldershare is dead, and his widow is not 
wealthy ; in fact, she is cut off with an annuity of 
four hundred pounds a year, so perhaps she will 
come out here and look for her old love." 

" Too late," announced Deep Voice, with tragic 
emphasis (she had the voice of a stage queen) ; '* he 
is married— he married two years ago." 

" Oh, really ; I did not know." 

" If you had been out here two years ago, you would 
have heard a good deal about it He married his 
ward, a giddy child, who ran away to him from 
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school. When she arrived, he was fearfully taken 
aback — and so was the station." 

" I suppose Mrs Grundy kicked and screamed ? " 

" Yes ; she did not believe in a guardian of six- 
and-thirty and a ward of eighteen ; so, although 
Major Gascoigne moved heaven and earth to get 
out of it, he was forced to marry the girl." 

There was a choking gasp beside Deep Voice, 
which she attributed to a dog under the table, for 
dogs and children were alike admitted into the 
Chitachar club. 

" And how does Paul hit it off with the child of 
impulse ? " inquired Pink Dress. 

" Oh, pretty well — on the non-intervention system." 

" I see — gives her her head — and she turns the 
heads of the station subalterns?" 

" I cannot say ; I never heard anything about her, 
except that she is very pretty. Her grandmother 
is Lady Augusta Gascoigne." 

" You don't say so ! Then Virginia the second is 
no ingenue^* and Pink Gown nodded her hat till 
the feathers waved again. 

" Lola was lovely," continued her friend, with 
enthusiasm. "She was deeply attached to Philip, 
and she sacrificed her happiness for her family. 
Oh, it was wonderful." 

" You mean that she was really in love with this 
young Gascoigne?" 

" Oh yes," speaking with all her heart 

" Then if she ever comes across her first love — if 
they meet now she is free " 

This aspiration was just beyond the limits of 
Angel's fortitude ; she put down her screen very 
quickly, and exhibited a ghastly face, as she bent over, 
and murmured something to Mrs Deep Voice, then 
rose to her feet, with a faint, " Will you kindly ? " to 
her neighbours, as she extricated her chair ; but she 
carried her head with the pride of all the De 
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Roncevalles, as she walked slowly out of the 
Chitachar club. Several men, who were smoking 
in the verandah, followed the girl's graceful figure 
with approving eyes, as she stepped out into the 
cool starlight. 

" One of the ladies from the camp," remarked one. 
"She is pretty enough if she did not look so con- 
foundedly seedy." 

There was a clear young moon, as well as the 
bright stars, to light Angel back to the tents. Every- 
one else had their chokedar in waiting, with his big 
stick and lantern, as the roads were frequented by 
Karites — (a deadly form of small snake resembling 
a bit of a broken branch on which the unwary may 
tread, and die within the hour). Karites had no 
respect whatever for the moon — she belonged to 
them — but they were afraid of big moons held close 
to them, accompanied by clumping sticks, and slide 
away nervously when they are approaching. 

Angel hurried homewards, totally ignorant of her 
danger, and as she rushed along, she noticed two 
figures, — at whom the young moon stared with merci- 
less severity. They were advancing very slowly — yes, 
halting occasionally to talk — ^but oh, she had no heart 
for other people's troubles now. To think of Lola, 
whom she had detested, giving up Philip — ^the idea 
was almost too immense to grasp — and marrying an 
old man, in order to save her family. Oh, what 
self-sacrifice, what a common, selfish every-day 
creature she was in comparison ! Such nobility 
was beyond her reach, and if Mr Waldershare had 
died a year sooner, if she had not rushed out so 
madly and hampered Philip with herself, he and 
Lola might have been happy after all. As she 
stumbled into her tent, and flung herself on her 
bed, she was once more the old emotional Angel, 
agonising with the misery of her aching heart 
There were three people who were bound to be 
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unhappy — two as long as she lived and stood 
between them, and she was the younger by many 
years. What a prospect! Angel was experiencing 
the hopeless agony of an exceptional soul ; the clos- 
ing of adverse powers round a passionate strength, 
that would carve its way freely, and as she crushed 
her face into her pillow she moaned: 

" Oh, poor Philip — poor Lola — and poor me ! " 

• ••••••• 

"What did she say to you?" asked Pink Gown 

eagerly, as soon as Angel had trailed away into 
the verandah. " I never saw such a pair of tragic 
blue eyes ; she was white to the very lips. Do you 
think she has been taken ill ? You know that tope 
is notoriously feverish." 

"You will never guess what she said," stuttered 
the other lady, who was almost purple in the face, 
and whose expression and gaspings threatened apo- 
plexy. "She — she — said, * Excuse me — but I think 
I ought to tell you — that I am — Mrs Gascoigne.'" 

Sensation. 

• ••••••• 

A sensation which circulated round the table, and 

thrilled the little circle ; such a sensation had not 
been experienced since the hailstones in the thunder- 
storm had broken the skylight, and hopped about 
on the billiard-table. On the present occasion, the 
sensation was limited to the ladies, and a proud 
woman was she, who could rehearse effectively the 
little scene, as she sat at dinner, to the partner of 
her joys and jokes. In about twenty minutes* time, 
when the ladies had somewhat recovered from the 
shock, and had done their best to recall and recapitu- 
late what had been said — and what had not been 
said — Mrs Fitzjohn and Mrs Danvers, the deep- 
voiced matron, resumed their conversation, the latter 
was really eager to talk of her old friend Lola. 
" Is it not strange that you and I should be discus- 
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sing Lola Hargreaves, and that just here in this little 
out-of-the-way station, are two of her friends. The 
world is a small place. Have you seen her lately ? " 

*• About a year ago ; but I only know her as Mrs 
Waldershare, and I would not call myself — her 
friend " 

"No?" sitting up rather aghast. "She used to 
be such a nice girl, and so pretty, and popular." 

" Oh, she is very good-looking indeed, but I would 
scarcely label her as nice. She is a desperate gambler 
—that is no secret Mr Waldershare found her out, 
and had twice to pay enormous sums she lost at 
Monte Carlo." 

" Dear me — it seems incredible." 

"Yes, for she is so charming and seductive — she 
deceives casual acquaintances. All the world gaped 
when they read the epitome of Reuben Walder- 
share's will, and that he left a million and a half, and 
to his wife nothing but a pittance and her personal 
belongings." 

" Then — then — ^" stammered the parson's daughter, 
" Fm afraid — she must have been foolish ? " 

"If you mean that she flirted — no, never, unless 
there was something to gain by it. But she is one of 
those what I call trampling women, who are deter- 
mined to get all the good out of life — no matter 
who suffers." 

"My dear Mrs Fitzjohn," protested Deep Voice, 
and in that voice there was a loud note of indig- 
nation, " Lola Hargreaves was never like this. She 
sacrificed herself entirely for her family, as I've already 
told you. Mr Waldershare helped her father, and 
saved him from disgrace — saved the estates, too. I 
was her bridesmaid," speaking as if this alone were a 
certificate of virtue. " And I never saw anyone look 
so white in my life. Oh yes, she sacrificed herself 
—we all felt that." 

" Sacrificed herself for — herself," retorted Pink 
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Gown, vindictively. " I'm afraid she must be deplor- 
ably changed since you knew her." 

" I do not see why she should." 

" Her one passion is gambling." 

" Oh, well, of course it is in the family — ^her father 
ruined himself." 

" I went home with her on board ship from Egypt : 
she always made me think of Cleopatra, the serpent 
of the old Nile ; she was so long and willowy, and 
seemed to twine and glide about, and to fascinate. 
She only exercised her fascinations on rich men, and 
that but seldom ; but if they went and sat by her 
deck-chair they were lost ! Mr Waldush would talk 
to them, and dazzle them, and then say : * Shall we 
have a little game?' She won large sums, and 
never showed the smallest excitement, and when she 
gathered up her winnings with her long white fingers, 
would purr, in her sweetest manner, * Oh, you should 
have played this, or that, card.' She is a marvellous 
player ; and has the brain of a mathematician, the 
men declared." 

" I'm glad she has even that," rejoined her brides- 
maid, with considerable heat " I speak of Lola as 
I found her, and I stick to the fact that she gave up 
Gascoigne to save Earlsmead from going to the 
hammer, and to provide for her mother and brothers," 
and there was more than a suspicion of sharpness in 
the key. 

"And I," said Mrs Fitzjohn, "stick to the fact 
that Earlsmead went to the hammer; that the 
pecuniary help was comparatively insignificant I 
speak with authority, as my sister is married to 
Edgar Hargreaves, Lola's eldest brother. The place 
is gone from him and his heirs for ever; they can 
just barely get along, and no more. Lola had no 
idea of marrying a sub. in the Sappers when she 
could marry a millionaire with forty thousand a 
year — she said so; and I know that she gave old 
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Mr Waldershare any amount of encouragement ; 
in fact, she threw herself at his head." Mrs 
Danvers of the Deep Voice threw up her head 
indignantly, and glared at her opponent, but made 
no reply. " Lola Waldershare is one of those 
women who knows exactly what she wants — and 
gets it" 

" She did not gain much by her marriage, at any 
rate," argued her bridesmaid, with a sneer. 

" Only ten years' enjoyment of every imaginable 
luxury," retorted the other lady ; "carriages, diamonds, 
society, admiration, excitement, the spending of 

immense sums of money — on herself " Mrs 

Danvers merely gave a dry, incredulous cough, and 
began to put on her gloves. " I fancy she is rather 
at a loose end now," resumed Mrs Hargreaves's sister, 
speaking in a cool but acrimonious key ; " roaming 
about, most likely, seeking whom she may devour. 
If she ranges out here, she will probably fasten on 
the Gascoignes; and I shall be sincerely sorry for 
that pretty, conscientious girl, who gave us all such 
a shock just now." 

"If she 'ranges out here,' as you so elegantly 
express it, she will have no occasion to fasten on 
anyone," rejoined Mrs Danvers, with temper ; " her 
home will be with me, her girl friend, her bridesmaid. 
I shall ask her — indeed, I shall wire to her — at once." 

" I doubt if she would find scope for her enchant- 
ments in Chitachar," said Mrs Fitzjohn; "there 
is not an open carriage, a roulette board, or a rich 
man, in the station. However, you may send off 
your telegram, and enjoy her society immediately," 
and she pointed to a list of arrivals at Bombay. 

" The sooner I see her, the better I shall be pleased," 
said Mrs Danvers, in a voice resembling the trum- 
peting of an elephant. " I shall send a wire now. 
I can't think how I overlooked the passenger 
lists." 
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As she spoke she put down the paper, pushed 
back her chair, and left the table. 

At any rate, she had secured that consolation 
prize, " the last word." And if Lola Waldershare did 
nothing else, if she never set foot in the station, at 
least she had been the means of occasioning a 
lasting antagonism between two of the very few 
ladies, in the Chitachar club. 




CHAPTER XXVI 
IN angel's tent 

OEVERAL guests from the station were added 
^ to the camp dinner table, the Commissioner's 
Khansamah contrived an impressive menu^ and a 
dazzling display of plate and flowers. The wine was 
incomparable, — though the host preferred Scotch 
whisky — and everything and everyone contributed 
to a pleasant evening, except Donald Gordon, 
who, as usual, devoured the meal in silence, and Mrs 
Gascoigne, who was depressingly dumb, and most 
startlingly pale. In answer to tender inquiries, she 
pleaded a bad headache, and after the ladies had 
risen, departed to her tent 

The camp moved on the following morning, and as 
Angel rode past the insignificant little club, she gazed 
at it with a curious expression on her face. To her, 
it represented the temple of truth. Well, after all — 
truth was everything, she said to herself, — nothing 
else was of the same value, hopes and fears, rights 
and wrongs, shrivelled to dust, in the presence of 
truth. 

Days went by, and Angel still remained silent, 
pale, and self-absorbed, her spirits occasionally rising 
to their normal height, then falling far below zero. 
One evening, as she was going to bed, and sat brush- 
ing her mane of hair with listless hand, the tent flap 
was abruptly raised, and Mrs Gordon entered. 

" My dear child," she said, " I'm not going to stand 
this any longer. What is the matter? Even my 
husband has noticed you — it is something more than 
a common headache. Now, Angel, surely you will 
tell me?" 
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" Yes," she answered with sudden passion, and she 
tossed her hair back, and looked fixedly at her visitor, 
" It is not a headache which hurts me — but a terrible 
heartache." 

" What ! " in a horrified voice, " Oh, no. Angel — no." 

" Yes — sit down there on my bed, and I will tell 
you all about it — and then — " heaving a quick breath, 
" you will have to tell me — something." 

Mrs Gordon accepted the invitation in puzzled 
silence, and Angel pursued. 

" You remember the evening we were at Chitachar 
club, rummaging among all the fusty old books, and 
how I stayed behind, and joked about listening to 
gossip — when you and Mr Lindsay went out?" 

Mrs Gordon nodded, and coloured faintly. 

" I heard more gossip than I expected ! After a 
time a crowd came in, and two ladies sat close beside 
me, so closely that I could hardly move my elbows. 
They began to discuss a certain Mrs Waldershare, a 
widow," here Angel stood erect in the middle of 
the tent, with a mantle of flowing fair hair over her 
white dressing-gown, "who jilted Philip years ago." 
Mrs Gordon sat erect and gave a little gasp. " He 
was always devoted to her, ever since they were 
playfellows, — now she is free — but he is married." 
-V*" Why, of course he is ! " cried Mrs Gordon, recover- 
ing her wits, " what nonsense this is, Angel ! Why 
are you so tragic? you only want a dagger to hie 
Lady Macbeth ! " 

"Please let me go on — the lady said *Yes, he id 
married to a mere chit, a child, his ward, who ran 
away to him from school — he had to marry her though 
he moved heaven and earth to get out of it* Now — *' 
and here Angel took a deep breath, and turned a pair 
of agonised eyes on her companion, " tell me — dear 
— good friend — is this the truth, that the station 
opinion was so strong, that Philip was — forced — to 
marry — me? Yes, yes, you have grown red — my 
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God! — it is true," And Angel threw her brush to 
the end of the tent, suddenly sank on the ground, 
and buried her head in her hands. 

Mrs Gordon instantly bent over, and put her arms 
tenderly round the girl, whose form now shook with 
dry, convulsive sobs. 

"And oh, I loved him so," she gasped, "and he 
married me from pity — you remember what the 
fortune-teller said — that a man had married me at 
the bidding of a woman — that woman was^'^?^ — " she 
cried suddenly, raising her head, and wrenching her- 
self free. " Oh, how could you degrade me like that ? 
How could you — be so wicked ? " 

" Now listen to me. Angel," urged her friend sooth- 
ingly. " Do hear what I have to say." 

" No, no, no," she sobbed, " you will try to excuse 
it — ^you will tell me lies." 

" I will not. Angel — upon my honour." 
Angel flung back her hair, and stood up expectant, 
whilst Mrs Gordon resumed her place on the camp 
cot 

" When — when — " she began, and her lips felt hard 
and dry, " you came out so suddenly, you were guilty 
of a most unpardonable act — it was very wrong." 

" It was very wrong to vilify my mother," inter- 
rupted the girl passionately. 

" Perhaps so, but you know you undertook the trip, 
half as a joke, thanks to your giddy young friend ; 
you never realised the years that had drawn you 
and Philip closer together, that he was comparatively 
young, and unmarried, that you were a grown-up 
woman. If you had — you would not have come — 
confess, that this fact struck you the instant you met 
him ? Come now, Angel, be honest" 

" Yes, of course I will be honest — ^you are right — it 
did, and I was simply horrified," admitted Angel 
lively. " I had expected a man, a little stout, and 
bald, and grey — ^you see, I had no photograph to 
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guide me, and six or seven years are ages at my time of 
life, more than twenty later on. The moment I saw 
Philip, I realised the awful mistake I had made, and 
felt almost inclined to turn and run away into 
the wet jungle, but I pulled myself together, and did 
my best to carry it off with a high hand ; there was 
nothing else to do." 

"Yes; and I know that Mrs Plant and her sister 
discovered you tete-d-tete — you, a young girl, and un- 
chaperoned. Then it seems that you attracted Miss 
BalPs admirer, this was too much for her forbearance ; 
to avenge herself she told a story to the station, she 
and Mrs Plant declared that they did not believe you 
were only just out — or as simple as you pretended. 
They said you had possibly — no, I won't go on," as 
Angel's face grew fixed and ghastly. " The talk had 
become a clamour by the time Philip appeared ; 
perhaps you may understand the whisperings, the 
silences, and the curt refusals of our invitations, that 
puzzled us so much ? " 

" I understand — all — nowT 

" Then of course Philip had to be told. At first he 
absolutely refused to believe his ears, but the lie had 
had a long start, and was strong and unflinching. 
He did not wish to marry you." 

" So the other woman said." 

" He thought you much too young ; he declared you 
should see the world, and make your choice, and not 
be put off with a middle-aged cousin. He was thinking 
of you, he was indeed. Angel," trying to reach Angel's 
hand, but she twisted it away, " he loves you very 
sincerely, and loyally in his own way. Has he not 
made you an admirable husband? There is the 
answer to that silly woman's chatter. Don't you 
believe, my dear," and she now took Angel's hand 
firmly in hers, " that he loves you ? " 

" Yes," rudely snatching her fingers away, " precisely 
as he did when I was a little girl at school, not with 
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all his soul, and all his strength, as he loved Lola — 
not — ** drawing a long breath, and transfixing her 
friend with her eyes — " as Alan Lindsay — loves you." 

"Angel I What do you mean!" stammered the 
receiver of this rude shock, and the slumbering fire in 
her dark eyes kindled to a blaze. " How dare you ? " 

"Why should I not dare?" demanded the girl 
fiercely, " this is the place and time for plain speaking 
— lip to lip and eye to eye. Philip is straight, as they 
called him — Ae would never make love to a married 
woman — not even," and she gave an odd laugh, " to 
his own wife. He is careful of my health, of the 
horses I ride, the people I know, he jumps up when I 
enter a room, he hurries to fetch me a wrap, but he 
never — never kisses my work, or my book, when I am 
not looking — nor waits patiently for hours to have a 
word with me — alone — as a man we know, waits for 
— you." 

" Angel — Mrs Gascoigne," said her listener, who 
had suddenly assumed all the dignity of the wife of 
the Commissioner, " you have taken leave of your 
senses. You have had — a — a — sunstroke." 

" No — no — I am quite sane, thank you," she replied, 
" and perfectly cool-headed ; you may remember that 
as a child I was very sharp at seeing things that 
never occurred to other people. The faculty has not 
deserted me. I believe all women are possessed of 
an instinct, and recognise love when they see it. 
Dear Elinor, do forgive me," she pleaded, and her 
voice broke, " because I love you, and I have so few 
to love. If I do not speak to you — who will dare? 
My sight is terribly keen — I cannot help it — I cannot 
help seeing that Philip does not love me — that Alan 
Lindsay does love you." She paused for a moment, 
threw back her hair, and went on, standing directly 
before her companion, who sat on the side of the cot 
with a countenance as expressionless as a mask, " You 
are beautiful — you are sympathetic — ^you are good," 
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continued the girl in a clear ringing voice, " all the 
world knows you, as the admirable wife of — a block — 
of Aberdeen granite. Half the young men and the 
girls in the district have come under your influence — 
which has always been noble and pure. It is as far- 
reaching and penetrating as the sun — it is your 
responsibility ; and now love has come to claim you 
— and you are his slave, or why these long walks, 
and absorbing conversations, and early strolls to see 
the sun rise, and late strolls to see the moon rise? 
No one has recognised the danger but we three — you 
and I and Mr Lindsay. You must send him away — 
before it is too late." 

With her white robe, flowing locks, and earnest and 
impassioned face. Angel might almost have stood for 
a picture of her namesake. 

"It is strange," began her companion in a husky 
voice, " that you should be exhorting me — a woman 
who is fourteen years older than yourself — who 
remembers you a child." 

" Yes, it is strange — it is, Fm afraid, unpardonable. 
I expect you will send me back to Marwar to-morrow, 
and I am ready to go. I feel that I must speak, 
and risk your friendship — for your own sake " ; then 
she added, " Oh, have I not said, and seen — ^what is 
true ? " 

The immediate answer was long delayed, then 
suddenly Mrs Gordon bent her head upon her 
hands, and burst into tears ; at last she looked up 
with streaming eyes, and said : 

"Yes, your vision is clear; — I will not palter or 
fight oflf, or equivocate, — I do love Alan. Oh, what 
a relief it is to speak aloud, what I have scarcely 
dared to whisper to my own heart Love has come 
to me at last ; hitherto I have starved in the midst 
of plenty, now cruel fate has brought me a great 
gift — which I may not accept. I nursed Alan back 
to life — he had gone to the very edge of the grave, 
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and he says my voice recalled him ; that he loved 
me, only dawned upon me recently ; he has never 
dared to tell me in so many words, but I know it, 
and the fact fills me with almost intolerable joy. 
My husband is cold and formal ; I was freezing into 
the same mould. Alan has melted my heart; I've 
warmed my hands before the fire of life — " 

"Yes," interrupted Angel, finishing the quotation, 
" but it does not sink — nor are you ready to depart I 
Elinor, I beseech you, send Mr Lindsay away. You 
are not as other women — you have a name and 
example to live up to ; your influence has been 
like a star, which, if it falls, means black darkness 
to hundredsL" 

" You need not be afraid, Angel," said Mrs Gordon 
with a sob ; " I will never succumb — with God's help 
— but you do not realise what it is, to starve and 
shiver for years, and then be offered your heart's 
desire, only to refuse it ; a supreme influence seems 
to have taken possession of me, undefinable, and 
impalpable, but real and actual, as light or the 
electric current But I see that you despise me ; in 
your eyes I have fallen from my high estate." 
She rose and threw her arms tightly round Angel. 
" Yes, I despise myself" 

" Promise me that you will send him away," 
whispered Angel. 

" Yes, yes — that I promise. When we return to 
Marwar, he goes to England, and we shall never — 
never — meet again. Oh — never." 

" Goes to England ? " repeated Angel, incredulously. 

" He succeeded to his property some time ago, 
but has kept the matter quiet, and remains out in 
India for — " 

" For your sake," interrupted Angel ; " I under- 
stand. Well, I hope he will go soon." 

Mrs Gordon shivered involuntarily. 

"It is strange — or is it not strange — that your 
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husband has never noticed how friendly Mr Lindsay 
is — with you ? " 

" No, no ; he attributes it all entirely to himself. 
It would be impossible for him to realise that I could 
attract anyone in that way." 

"And he is an old mole, grubbing away at the 
story of the love of Shireen and Ferhad, and never 
sees the real story which is enacted before his eyes." 

" O Angel, don't say such things, my dear — they 
hurt — they hurt." 

" Yes, the truth is painful," acknowledged Angel. 
" I am brutal to you — because it hurts me. It is 
the truth, that my husband's heart belongs to another 
woman. I cannot blame him ; once and for ever, it 
is as it should be — and she is so beautiful, not only 
her face, but her character, is lovely and noble. Jt 
is all a little hard on me, yet truth forces me to 
confess that there is no one to reproach but myself 
Oh, what ease and comfort it would give me if I 
could blame some one. I threw myself upon Philip 
without thought or reflection, and I have cast myself 
between him and the woman he loves, and is now 
free to marry him — only for me — only for me — they 
would both be happy. I learnt all this at the little 
Chitachar club. Listeners certainly hear bad news 
of themselves." 

" My dear Angel, you are much too sensitive — you 
are morbid," interrupted her friend ; " but you know 
the saying, 

' Le temps passe, 
L' eau coule 
Le coeur oublie.' 

Philip has forgotten his first love years ago." 

" No, no ; Philip never forgets anything, and I 
should never have heard about Lola, only in the 
way I did. They loved each other as children. 
They love one another still. As I lie there on this 
little bed, do you know that I sometimes pray to 
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die — a quiet, easy death — to sleep, and never wake. 
It would mean so much happiness to others — and — " 
here she choked down a sol>— " I don't think anyone 
would be very sorry, or miss me much — except the 
dogs, and you." 

"O Angel," exclaimed her companion, "my dear 
child, you must not talk like this. I cannot imagine 
where you get hold of such extraordinarily wild ideas. 
If anything happened to you — it would break Philip's 
heart; he — " 

" He," interrupted his wife, " would marry Lola 
within six months — or less. I hope so — tell him." 

" Elinor," growled a voice, outside the flap of the 
tent, " what the devil do you mean by having lights 
burning at this hour, and talking and disturbing 
people, and keeping Mrs Gascoigne out of her bed ? 
Go back to your own tent at once — come, don't 
dawdle," and Elinor, having embraced her guest 
swiftly obeyed her lord and master. 

It was noticed that the delightful cold weather 
camp, usually so bracing and health-giving, had 
evidently been of no benefit to the two friends. 
When they returned to the station, people declared 
that they had never seen Mrs Gordon look so fagged 
— no, not even in the cholera year, when she had 
nearly worked herself to death ; and pretty Mrs 
Gascoigne had not only lost her colour, but her 
spirits. 

What had they been doing to themselves, or one 
another ? Was it possible that they had quarrelled ? 



CHAPTER XXVII 

"THE SIN" 

COLONEL and Mrs Gascoigne sat in their cool 
matted verandah drinking early morning tea, 
and watching the malees splashing water over the 
plants from their primitive earthen chatties, and the 
syce cutting luscious green lucerne for the expectant 
horses. Their only companions were the fox-terriers, 
Sam and John, and any description of the Gascoigne 
tnh^age which omitted these gentlemen would be 
inadequate and incomplete. They were twins, and 
as unlike in appearance and disposition, as it was 
possible to be. Sam was a remarkably handsome 
dog, exhibiting all the best points of his race. He 
had a black face, bright tan eyebrows, and silky 
white ears ; his disposition was sporting, affectionate, 
easy-going, and game, but his intellect was not 
brilliant. On the other hand, his brother was en* 
dowed with the master mind ; he planned, and Sam 
carried out It was John's great brain that found 
means to extricate them when they got into nasty 
scrapes connected with breakages, pet rabbit-killing, 
and egg scandals. In the clever discovery of other 
dogs' bone stores, in ferreting out useful short cuts 
and rare sport, John was prominently to the front 
Sam was a determined ratter — and, alas, "catter" 
— of unwearying energy and speed, but not insensible 
to luxury, caresses, and praise. He liked to lie on a 
lady's lap — although he weighed twenty-one solid 
pounds of bone and muscle. He liked to be petted, 
and to have his throat scratched, and to repose in 
the middle of a soft down quilt (he being muddy 
231 
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or otherwise); but he was so handsome, and so 
insinuating, that his wishes were generally gratified. 

Sam was a nice, simple, unaffected dog, and a 
general favourite. John was stout, well set on his 
legs, with no approach to style or pedigree ; his 
head was too round, his nose too short — foolish 
people declared he had " a pretty face," and judges 
admitted that his cat-like paws were models. He 
abhorred all endearments and liberties — though to 
g^in certain ends he could beg and give the paw. 
He was fond of music, and came and sat under the 
piano when Angel played, occasionally accompanying 
her in soft, melodious howls. He also sang — to the 
mandoline. He was a very duck in the water, which 
his brother loathed. He was shamelessly greedy, 
and Sam was an ascetic. John was immensely 
clever, and Sam was a fool. John was self-centred, 
impulsive, and irritable. Occasionally he and his 
twin fought for no apparent reason, almost to the 
death, and were only separated by being vigorously 
pumped on, or torn, as it were, asunder. They were 
always badly mauled and covered with blood : Sam 
was invariably the victor, and immediately set 
himself to lick his brother's wounds, who received 
this Samaritan-like attention with sullen toleration. 
On the sole occasion when John was the best dog 
he bore himself most unchivalrously, lorded it over 
his vanquished foe for twenty-four hours, and would 
not suffer him to come into the presence of their 
joint mistress, or to approach within six yards of 
his fat, vain-glorious self. 

But John had delivered his brother from the dis- 
agreeable consequences of murder and theft, secured 
him excellent sport, and on one occasion saved his 
life ; returning home in the middle of the night, 
rousing the household by his terrific howls, and 
leading forth a rescue party to where Sam — ever 
the most enterprising — was smothering in a snake 
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hole. The couple thoroughly appreciated camp life, 
and, no doubt, bragged prodigiously of their feats 
and escapades to other less lucky dogs, whom they 
met at the band-stand or in the club compound. 

At the present moment they were shivering to 
be taken out. John sat on his hind l^s, his gaze 
pathetically fixed on Gascoigne's last piece of toast, 
for his greed and presumption were unique. Sam 
divided his attention between driving sparrows out of 
the verandah — those vulgar street boys of the world — 
and keeping a sharp eye on his master's movements. 

" I say," said Gascoigne, " these fellows have done 
themselves well in camp ! John is actually bloated ; 
he has the figure of an alderman." Angel laughed. 
"But I can*t say as much for you," and he looked 
at her steadily. 

He was thinking how soon India robs a girl of 
her good looks. Angel was white, her cheeks were 
hollow, her features had sharpened. 

" I should hope not," she retorted ; " surely you 
don't want me to have the figure of an alderman ? " 

" No ; but I should like to see a little flesh on your 
bones," and he reached over and took up her limp 
hand and wrist. " What have you been doing to 
yourself. Angel ? " 

" Nothing." 

" And no one has done anything to you ? What 
is it? You seem rather down on your luck." 

"Then appearances are deceitful," she answered, 
dragging away her hand. " I — I — " Angel was 
unaccustomed to telling broad, flat-footed lies — at 
last she brought out — " enjoyed myself enormously*^ 

" Though there were only the three of you ! 
Donald Gordon is an able man, but a murderous 
bore — the compressed essence of a dozen wet 
blankets. A little of his society goes far. Oh, but 
I forgot — you had that fellow Lindsay. How did 
you like him?" 
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Angel coloured faintly ; there was a moment's per- 
ceptible hesitation before she said : 

•* I don't dislike him." 

" Come 1 this is enthusiastic praise ! and yet he 
is quite a ladies' man ; far more at home read- 
ing poetry than pig-sticking ; in fact, he rides so 
badly that it makes me positively uncomfortable 
to see him. He is an humbling spectacle on a 
horse." 

" Um — ^yes ; but I don't think clever people gener- 
ally ride well — as a rule," said Angel. 

" Then there must be a crowd of clever people in 
Marwarl By the way, I'm told that Lindsay came 
into his property about three or four months ago — 
why on earth does he not clear out ? A man with 
six thousand a year is out of focus in India. What 
is his anchor out here, I wonder? A woman?" 

Angel blushed furiously — guiltily. Gascoigne 
looked at her in mild surprise. 

" How should I know ? " she answered, impatiently. 
" He likes his work, just as you do yourself — he 
worked very hard indeed." 

"And when he had a little breathing time — how 
did he employ himself?" 

" He played chess, and went for long walks, and 
he read aloud — Rossetti and Browning." 

"Just what I would expect," 

"You need not scoff; you read to us yourself — 
once upon a time." 

" True, oh. Angel ; but then — I was in love." 

" Were you ? " 

"Certainly I was. Shall I read to you now?" 
picking up the local paper. " We are a little late 
this morning; my horse had to be shod." 

" Yes, do read," assented his wife ; " but there is 
never anything in the paper now, but the plague — 
and the rupee." 

" I say, listen to this," he exclaimed, beginning to 
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read. " * Sad Accident at Suchapore.' Why, you 
must have met her." 

" I don't in the least know what you mean, and 
I hope I do not" 

" It's a Miss Cuffe. * We r^^et to record a fatal 
carriage accident at Suchapore, which resulted in 
the death of Miss Mabel Cuffe, recently arrived 
from England. She and a friend were driving in a 
dogcart, when the horse took fright at an elephant, 
bolted, and upset the cart The unfortunate girl 
was thrown out, and killed on the spot This painful 
incident has thrown a gloom over the entire station." 

" I should think so," exclaimed Angel. " How 
dreadful — and how soon." 

" Dreadful — certainly," agreed Philip, looking at 
her interrogatively ; " but why soon ? " 

" It is such a short time since I saw her ; it seems 
only the other day we all had our fortunes told by 
a Fakir, and he said, when he looked at Miss Cuffe's 
hand, * I see death.' Of course she did not under- 
stand — and she was not told — and it was just a 
fortnight ago." 

" A mere coincidence," said Gascoigne ; " I don't 
believe in these predictions. Did you have your 
fortune told, too ? " 

" Oh yes, we all had, including Mrs Gordon." 

" And what did he tell you ? " 

Angel looked at him meditatively ; she seemed 
to be making up her mind. At last she said : 

" He told me that I was married." 

" That was nothing new or strange." 

"No; but that my husband had married me at 
the bidding of — another woman." 

** That, at least, has the merit of novelty." 

" And — truth ? " she added, quickly. 

" Now, is it likely ? I would be far more inclined 
to marry because a woman told me not to marry 
you. But I did not want any telling, did I, Angela 
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mia?** and he bent over and brushed her cheek 
with his glove, and John instantly sat up, believing 
that it was something to eat. " You must cheer 
up, and come for a good gallop. Remember there 
is a big dinner at the Residency this evening." 

" Do you think that a lively prospect ? " 

" No ; I dread big dinners of thirty." 

Here Gascoigne signed to the syces to bring up 
the horses, swung his wife into her saddle, and in 
another moment they were crossing the parade 
ground at a sharp canter, followed by Sam and 
John ventre d terre, 
• ••*•.•• 

An official dinner in India is a solemnity, not 
a festivity ; people are invited, and accept as a matter 
of duty. They do not anticipate enjoyment ; but the 
women look forward with keen expectation to 
receiving their rightful precedence, and to exhibit- 
ing their newest gowns. Angel, though but twenty- 
two, was a lady who sat among the chief guests, 
thanks to her husband's position. As these were 
many years her senior, she was generally most 
desperately bored. On the present occasion, she 
contemplated the prospect with an involuntary sigh, 
as she swept down the steps in a graceful white 
gown, and got into the brougham, followed by 
Gascoigne, in all the usual evening war paint of a 
Colonel of the Royal Engineers. 

" What a dull evening we shall have I " she 
exclaimed, as she held out her glove to be buttoned. 
''All oldish official people that we have met a 
hundred times. We do take our pleasures sadly." 

"Yes, if you call this function a pleasure," said 
her husband, as he neatly completed his task. " I've 
a heap of work at home I ought to get through, 
instead of eating for two mortal hours, and listening 
to Lady Nobb^she is generally my fate. Her idea 
of conversation is a monologue on missionaries." 
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"Well, at least, it saves you exerting yourself. 
Oh dear," and Angel yawned, " if we could only 
have games or charades — or even blind man's-buflf." 

"What a profane suggestion," ejaculated her 
husband. 

" Yes, or see a few new faces ; and here we are — 
and there is Lady Nobbs getting out of her carriage. 
O Philip, she has on such a smart pink silk 
petticoat — quite a wicked petticoat ! " 

" Then I shall certainly make it the basis of our 
conversation," said Gascoigne, as he opened the 
door and jumped out 

In a few minutes " Colonel and Mrs Gascoigne " 
had been received by the aide-de-camp, and ushered 
into the great durbar room — a lofty, pillared apart- 
ment, with palms, rare Persian carpets, rose-shaded 
lamps, soft inviting lounges, beautiful curios, and 
many large photographs scattered here and there 
(the signed gift of passing guests in return for various 
favours received). In spite of Angel's melancholy 
forecast, it presented a brilliant scene, with brave 
men in uniform, and beautiful women in their best 
array. 

The new arrivals were formally presented to their 
Excellencies, — with whom they were on a most 
friendly every-day footing, — and then drifted away 
into'the crowd. 

" Quite a collection of strangers," said Alan Lindsay, 
as he attached himself pointedly to Angel, " 1 must 
say I think it's hard lines on the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Lady Eustace, to have to invite every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, who write their names tn the book. I 
suppose you have seen Mrs Gordon to-day ? " he added 
in a cautious undertone. 

" No," very sharply. 

"That is unusual, is it not?" he pursued ; "she is 
not well — she was ' Darwaza Bund ' when I called. 
I'm off in ten days' time, I — think." 
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"Oh, are you," said Mrs Gascoigne in a more 
cordial tone, "how glad you must he" 

"I'm not glad, you know Tm not, and why," he 
said, fixing her with his keen blue eyes ; "you know 
all about it" He made a quick eager gesture and 
sat down on the sofa ; then he bent his head towards 
her and murmured, " Why — pretend ? " 

Colonel Gascoigne, who was engaged in discussing 
hydrostatics and flying levels, with a brother sapper, 
noticed this little scene, — Lindsay's assured attitude, 
his confidential pose. He stared for a second as if 
struck by some new idea, but at that instant his 
attention was required elsewhere. 

" Hullo," exclaimed his companion, " I thought we 
were going to stay here all night, and I've seen the 
L. G. look twice at his watch. Here comes the Blaines, 
and a friend. By Jove, she was worth waiting for." 

Philip turned and glanced casually towards the 
entrance, and saw Sir Evans Blaine, K.C.B., and Lady 
Blaine, charged with apologies, and in the act of 
presenting their friend, " Mrs Waldershare." 

Lola ! Yes, Lola herself, looking brilliantly lovely, 
a very queen of society. She wore a long trailing black 
gown, which followed her in sinuous lines along the soft 
white carpet, and shimmered as she moved, like the 
scales of a fish. Her arms were covered with tightly- 
fitting sleeves, her neck was very bare, — according 
to the prevailing mode, — the black jet set ofT her 
white skin to supreme advantage. A slender chain of 
diamonds encircled her throat and fell below her 
waist, and a diamond comb or crown shone amid her 
piled-up dark hair. In one hand she held a tiny 
painted fan, and she carried herself like a sovereign 
prepared to receive the homage of her subjects. 

Lola made a beautiful picture, as she stood talking 
with animation to the Lieutenant-Governor, and be- 
came the immediate cynosure of every eye. To Lola, 
these were the moments that made life worth living. 
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Angel, who had been on the point of speaking 
sharply to Lindsay, held her breath as this vision 
swam into her view. Horror, surprise, admiration, 
chased one another through her brain. Her face 
looked white and wan, all her girlish beauty seemed 
to shrivel up and fade, as she realised that she and 
her rival were now within the lists. 

Mr Lindsay caught a glimpse of her expression, 
and exclaimed : " Oh, the bewitching widow I Sandys 
of my service came out with her on board ship, she's 
just arrived from home. Isn't she a wonderful creation 
— and quite lovely." 

" Not very young," remarked a lady who sat near, 
" but well versed in the arts of fascination. I would 
give a good deal to know the name of her dressmakerl 
— what a wonderful gown." 

"Yes," agreed Lindsay, "dramatic, and realistic — 
it's not a gown — but a personality." 

" Do you know what she reminds me of," continued 
the lady eagerly — a clever worn-looking woman, in a 
frumpish but expensive garment, a woman whose 
children and whose heart were in England — " it is a 
picture in a gallery in Munich. I stood before it 
for twenty minutes, and I went back to look at it 
twice, it is of a beautiful woman, a dark woman, with 
a face like hers — she is dressed entirely in a serpent, 
a great dark blue serpent, wound round her body, 
whose head rests confidentially over her shoulder. 
They are both beautiful, both similar, both wickedly 
fascinating — and the name of the picture is 'The 
Sin.'" 

" My dear Mrs Frobisher," cried Lindsay with 
affected horror, " how shocking — surely sin and this 
enchanting stranger have not even a bowing 
acquaintance." 

" Possibly not," she answered dryly, " but she and 
' The Sin ' are identical in appearance." 

" And now we are on the move," said Lindsay. " I 
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am so fortunate as to have the honour of taking you 
in to dinner, Mrs Gascoigne." 

Angel rose, and accepted the proffered arm in a 
sort of trance. Had Lola and Philip met? Would 
they sit near each other? Her eyes roved round 
anxiously, as she moved to her place at that exquis- 
itely decorated table, covered with lovely La France 
roses, shining silver, and delicate ferns. 

No, but it was almost worse, she said to herself with 
an inward groan, they were seated exactly opposite 
to one another ; and Lola had such eloquent eyes I 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MAKING FRIENDS 

TOURING that long official feast, Angel's thoughts 
^^ were distracted and confused. They were 
engrossed by a couple lower down the table — of 
these she could only catch occasional glimpses — con- 
veying a fleeting vision of a handsome dark profile 
and gold shoulder cords, and a lovely white throat, 
a dazzling chain, a dazzling face : besides all the 
heart-sickness occasioned by this picture, she had on 
her left hand Alan Lindsay, sternly determined to 
endow her with his confidence, — she fiercely resolved 
not to receive it. What a situation for one helpless 
young woman. No wonder that her appetite was 
miserable, her remarks vague and erratic, her face 
white, and her expression fixed. — Mrs Crabbe, who 
sat opposite, was delighted to hear her partner declare 
that he had "never seen anyone go off so soon as 
Mrs Gascoigne." — To know, that her husband, and 
his beautiful first love were dining vis-a-vis^ drink- 
ing to one another with their eyes — no — no — 
Philip was not like that I To know, that beside 
her sat the avowed lover of her dearest friend, 
who was only awaiting an opportunity to pour his 
cause into her ear, was almost too much for the 
endurance of any girl of two-and-twenty. And 
Angel's right-hand neighbour afforded her no support, 
he was as useless as a stuffed figure, being both deaf 
and shy. However, she summoned her courage, 
girded herself for the fray, and rose to. the occasion. 
Even as a child she had a wonderful spirit. Time 
after time she turned the conversation when it ap- 
proached her friend. 

O «4i 
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" How heartless you are ! " exclaimed Lindsay, 
when they had arrived at the first entr^e^ " I declare 
you have no humanity, no sympathy — you are a 
stone." 

" Very well — I am," she answered doggedly, " and 
I have no sympathy to spare for you." 

"Pray, why not? I've always thought you so 
broad, and so bright, almost like an American girl. 
Certainly the American climate is favourable to 
intellectual vivacity." 

" Intellect has nothing to do with the present 
case," said Angel sharply, "and no American girl 
would support your views." 

" I'm not so sure of that, Mrs Gascoigne. It is 
easy to get a divorce in the States — they are sensible 
people ; why should a man and woman who are 
totally discordant be compelled to live together in 
misery all their lives? It's worse than penal servi- 
tude — what is there to bind them ? " 

" Their vows," she answered gravely. 

Lindsay shrugged his shoulders, and gave a queer 
little laugh. 

" I am so glad you are going away," exclaimed 
Angel, with undeniable rudeness. 

"Yes, and so am I," he answered imperturbably, 
" if I do not go alone." 

" Of course^ you will go alone." 

"Why of course? Why should not Elinor ac- 
company me?" he asked, dropping his voice. 

Mrs Gascoigne became suddenly very red, her 
hand shook a little. 

" He will set us free — we will marry in six months, 
and begin a new existence. What a maddening 
thing life is — a mass of mistakes. One's hands are 
tied, and fate comes and mocks at us — but I intend 
to cut the cords. Here is Elinor's life wasted, with 
a boor, who values her less than a quire of foolscap, 
whilst I would lay down my life for her." In the 
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midst of this heroic speech, potatoes were offered 
and declined. 

" Listen," he continued eagerly, " my plan is 
this " 

" Hush," said Angel, " not so loud ; Mrs Crabbe 
opposite is exhibiting the liveliest interest in your 
conversation, — and I don't want to hear any 
more." 

" You must hear," he said inflexibly. 

"Well, if I must, I suppose I must. I cannot 
escape from the table — I won't agree with one 
word you say — so you are warned." 

" I want Elinor to come to England with me. I 
am now a wealthy man ; after six months she will 
become my wife, and we shall be unutterably happy." 

"For a year — perhaps, and then you will both 
begin to realise your mistake ; you will regret your 
career, and she will be grieving for her downfall. 
You will be each other's punishment ; Elinor will 
feel intense remorse, knowing what her evil example 
means to so many, and that her life's work is de- 
stroyed. She will become old, worn, and unsatisfied, 
and you will be disillusioned." 

" You talk like a seer, Mrs Gascoigne," he sneered. 

" I am far-sighted," she admitted quietly. 

" Don't you know — do you not see that it would 
be for Elinor's happiness to cast off this hideous life 
of pretence, and become my second self, my wife, 
the mistress of my dear old home ? " 

" She would be mad to listen to you," said Angel 
fiercely; "she will suffer, when you leave, she will 
mourn as for a death — oh, it will be a hard trial, but 
it is better to suffer and be strong now, and get it 
over, than to endure agonies of shame later on, and 
always. She will never listen to your plan. If she 
did, I would hold her back by main force, if she went 
she would have to drag me along with her. I will 
never let her go." 
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" I always thought you were her friend, and wished 
for her happiness." 

"I am her friend — and I do not wish for her 
disgrace." 

" Why are you so narrow-minded ? Many divorcies 
are in society ; and Elinor is so sweet and so good 
— her influence will always be felt wherever she 
goes." 

"No, not when it is known that she has left her 
husband — with you. You must practise before you 
preach; and if I have read Mr Gordon's character 
correctly, he will never divorce his wife." 

"So," after a long pause Lindsay said, "you are 
not on my side ? " 

" No, nor ever will be — ^and what a discussion for a 
dinner-party ! " 

"It was my only opportunity. I asked Du Visne 
— he's a pal of mine — to send us in together if 
possible." 

"If he had known your object, he would have 
turned you out; now let us talk of anything-^or 
nothing else. Ah ! I see people putting on their 
gloves ; thank goodness, we are going at last." 
• ....•• 

As Angel sat in the drawing-room, mechanically 
turning over a book of photographs, too unnerved to 
mix with other women and talk gossip or chiffons, 
she suddenly looked up and found Lady Eustace 
beside her, who said : 

"Mrs Gascoigne, here is a lady who is most 
anxious to make your acquaintance. Let me intro- 
duce Mrs Waldershare, a very old friend of your 
husband's." 

Angel rose, and held out her hand in silence. 

Was this the pretty girl that they said Philip had 
married? mentally asked Lola, as with one comprehen- 
sive glance she criticised her substitute. Why, her 
complexion was like a sheet of white paper, and her 
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collar-bones stood out in pitiful prominence, but she 
had wonderful eyes, and her figure was graceful, her 
dress elegant. 

" I felt that you and I ought to know one another 
as soon as possible/' said Lola' in her drawling voice ; 
" you know Philip and I are such old, old friends, we 
were girl and boy together, and I should so much 
like to be friends with his wife." 

" Thank you," said Angel, faintly. What a namby- 
pamby creature! thought her listener — aloud, "Do 
let us go over and take possession of that most 
delicious-looking sofa, and have a good, comfortable 
talk — before the men come," and she led the way 
with admirable grace. " I think," she continued, 
settling herself with a cushion at her back, "these 
little after-dinner chats are such opportunities for 
seeing something of other women," and she nodded 
over at Angel with a delightful expression of good 
fellowship ; she was considerably startled by the 
expression in the girl's eyes. What did they 
say? 

They conveyed a grave, almost awed admiration ; 
now Lola loved admiration, and accepted it greedily 
from any source, from a crossing-sweeper upwards. 
That Philip's wife should admire her with those great 
tragic blue eyes was funny. She always had an idea 
that Philip's wife would not care for her. This simple 
chit would care for her, and be exceedingly useful. 
She meant to place herself under the dear child's nice 
white wing — ^yes, and her name was Angel. 

" Have you any children ? " she asked softly. 

Angel blushed to the roots of her hair, and shook 
her head. 

"But dozens of dogs, I am sure I Philip was always 
crazy about dogs and horses, yes, and all sorts of 
horrid things, toads and tortoises and tadpoles. You 
are quite young," she resumed; "oh, how I wish I 
were your age." 
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" I should not mind exchanging," said Angel, with 
a faint smile. 

" I only wish we could," rejoined Lola with em- 
phasis ; " oh, you can't think how bitterly I cried the 
day I was thirty." 

"Really? Why should you mind, and you look 
so young." And then with an effort she asked, " Are 
you staying in Mar war, or just passing through ? " 

" Oh, I am staying with the Blaines for a day or 
two, then going up country to my brother Edgar. 
I've come out to spend a year in India. I think I 
shall like it immensely, and I hope it will like me. 
The country is so bright and sunny, and everyone so 
cheery and so hospitable. I've met several people 
that I came out with on board ship, and we feel 
quite like old friends. There's Captain Hailes of the 
Muleteers, and the little Tudor boy. Sir Capel Tudor, 
we called him Cupid. He is ridiculously devoted to 
me. By the way," she went on in another key, " I 
suppose you have heard that Philip and I were 
engaged once," and she looked at her with a half- 
bantering expression. 

" Yes, I know," responded the other gravely. 

"For quite a long time — nearly four years. You 
won't," and she raised herself about half-an-inch, and 
lightly touched Angel's hand, which hung limply 
over the back of the sofa, "you won't like me any 
the less — for being fond of him — will you, dear ? " 

" No, certainly not," with an eloquent gesture. 

"In fact, it constitutes a bond between us — and 
you won't care for him any less," and she looked up 
into Angel's serious eyes, "because he used to like 
—me?" 

" No," and then ensued a long pause, 

"It was a funny marriage, was it not?" she re- 
sumed suddenly. 

" What — whose ? " asked her bewildered listener. 

" Why, yours, dear. He was a hardened bachelor, 
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and you were such a child. But it has turned out 
very well," another pause, "hasn't it, dear?" 

"Oh yes" blushing, and feeling curiously em- 
barrassed. 

" What a dear you are ! Tm going to be so fond of 
you : I know at once, when I like people or not. And 
you ? " 

" No, Tm not like that — it is too soon." 

" Never too soon to beg^n a liking, dear." 

"But I admire you more than anyone I've ever 
seen," said Angel impulsively. 

" Come, that's a good start," patting her arm with 
a touch of patronage. " By-and-by, I believe, when 
you know me — you will pity me." 

"Pity you}*^ gazing at this lovely, languorous 
creature, with her shining gown, her shining jewels, 
her shining eyes. 

" Ah ! you are too young to know the tragedy of 
giving up, of annihilating self; of being misrepre- 
sented, slandered, and beggared. Well, I will tell 
you all about it some day. Tm coming to see you 
to-morrow. I am told new arrivals call first And here 
are the men. Do look at my little travelling friend, 
Sir Cupid. Ah, there is Phil," and she beckoned him 
with her fan. " Dear old Phil, how good it is to see 
you — how you bring back old times. Your wife and 
I have been making such friends, and having a long 
chat. Now," as he looked interrogatively from one 
to the other, " Tm going to have a* good long talk 
vfithyou'' As Lola spoke, she rose and laid a small 
hand upon his sleeve, and with a little gay nod to 
Angel, glided away with Philip into the great 
verandah. 

Angel sat up and gazed after the couple — Philip, 
slight, erect, and soldierly, his head a little bent, his 
hands behind his back. No, he had not offered Lola 
his arm. 

And Lola moving beside him with her graceful, 
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undulating walk, looking up, and talking quickly 
all the time. She felt, as she watched them slowly 
disappear into the sitting-out verandah, as if the sun 
had been extinguished by a huge black cloud. 

Lola was an enchantress. She herself had felt her 
influence, and was powerless. As she sat in a sort 
of dream, she heard a man's voice say, '' Is she not 
ripping ? Old Graydon lost his heart to her coming 
out" 

" Yes," said another, " and young Tudor lost two 
hundred pounds to her, which is ten times worse." 
But, of course, they were not alluding to anyone she 
knew. 

The Ute-d'Ute in the verandah lasted till carriages 
b^^n to come rumbling under the big porch; and 
when Philip and Lola reappeared, the lady looked con- 
spicuously radiant, — ^her face, — her air, — proclaimed 
a victory. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

LAST YEAR'S NEST 

D ESIDENCY parties invariably broke up in good 
■*-^ time, and it was not more than half-past ten 
when Colonel Gascoigne handed his wife into her 
brougham, and set off^ according to his custom, to 
walk home. To-night he had unusual food for 
thought, as he proceeded at a leisurely pace, smoking 
a most excellent Residency cheroot. So Lola had 
risen on the horizon in the character of a fascinating 
widow, with all the liberty, prestige, and self-posses- 
sion usual to her class. How wonderful her eyes 
were I He came to a momentary standstill as he 
recalled them, and how her voice trembled as she talked 
of "long ago," and separation, and the cruelty of 
circumstance, and misapprehension. She revived a 
phase of his existence that he had almost forgotten ; 
it was a little difficult to realise that he had been 
madly in love with her once. That was nearly fifteen 
years ago — how time flew — in the good old days 
when she could play cricket and rounders, and did 
not know how to use her eyes. These reflections 
were abruptly brought to a conclusion by the ap- 
pearance of a bare-headed lady in silvery opera cloak, 
who was evidently awaiting him under an acacia 
tree by the edge of the maidan. 

It was Angel, who, acting on a sudden impulse, 
had stopped the brougham and descended, and sent 
it home empty. She felt that she must escape from 
her own company, her own terrible thoughts. She 
must talk to Philip about Lola without delay. No, 
she could not wait, even half-an-hour, for she was 
mentally staggering under the impact of a new 
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sensation — the name of the sensation was jealousy. 
Her very soul was in a fever. Naturally highly- 
strung, fervent, and impetuous, Angel's whole being 
was centred in the longing to know what her husband 
thought of Lola — what of her — which of them did he 
love? 

And as she stood by the roadside awaiting his 
coming, her heart seemed to beat, " Lola, Lola, Lola," 
and the distant frogs chorussed " Lola, Lola, Lola." 

They were holding a reception in a neighbouring 
tank, safe from the barbarous paddy bird, and the 
ruthless crane. 

• •••«•• 

" Oh, here you are at last ! " said Angel ; " it is 
such an exquisite night, I thought I would walk 
home," adding apologetically, as she held up her 
dainty shoe, " the road is as dry as a floor ; let us go 
across the parade-ground." 

" All right," he assented ; " it is too early for 
snakes. How hot it was in that drawing-room, with 
those big lamps." 

" It was," assented his wife, " but you must have 
found it cooler — in the verandah." 

There was a significant pause, and then Colonel 
Gascoigne boldly broke the ice at the thickest 
part 

"There is nothing so certain as the unexpected," 
he said ; " who would have thought of seeing Lola 
out here?" 

" Who, indeed ? " echoed Angel, coolly ; " and we 
were wishing so much for a new face, though her 
face is not new to you. Everyone comes to India 
nowadays. It would never surprise me if grand- 
mamma appeared. There she goes." 

" What ! your grandmother ? " 

" No, Mrs Waldershare." 

As she spoke, a large open carriage bowled along 
the hard white road. It contained the Blaines and 
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their guest, who waved her fan to the pair, with a 
gesture signifying approval and valediction. 

"What do you think of her?" asked Philip, 
abruptly, as the horses' hoofs died away in a distant 
clip-clop. 

" 1 think she is beautiful," answered Angel, in a 
voice that carried sincerity in its expression ; "there 
can be but one opinion about that" 

" I shouldn't have thought she was your style." 

" Oh yes, I admire dark people." 

" Thank you. Angel ; that is one to me. But you 
did not approve of her as a child." 

" No, I was prejudiced, and, of course, I was no 
judge; but now that — that — " she hesitated. She 
was going to add, " that I know her story — " 

" That you have arrived at years of discretion or 
indiscretion," he supplemented. 

" Yes, now that I have arrived at years of 
experience, I do not wonder that you adored 
her." Philip did not remark the little falter in 
her voice. 

" How do you know that I adored her?" 

" Did you not?" was her quick counter-question. 

" Well, then — yes." 

" And were distracted with misery when she married 
Mr Waldershare ? " 

"So they said," and as he -spoke he knocked the 
ash oflf his cheroot with elaborate care. 

" You have forgiven her " — and Angel caught her 
breath ; " you forgave her to-night ? " 

" I forgave her ten years ago ; but, my dear child, 
do not let us rake up the ashes of an old love affair 
that has been extinct for ages. I am quite prepared 
to be civil to Lola, as an old playfellow and friend, 
that's all. You will have to call on her, and ask her 
to dinner, and all that sort of thing." 

Angel came to a sudden dead stop, and stood very 
straight in her long silvery cloak ; her face was white 
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as she gazed at her husband in the moonlight, with 
her extraordinarily piercing blue eyes. 

" Playfellow — friend," she repeated, " do you believe 
that she will ever forget, or allow you to forget, that 
you were her old lover, her first love — she wotCtl^ she 
added with sudden passion. '*She reminded me of 
it to-night, and declared that it was a bond between 
us." 

" Then, my dear Angel, I leave her entirely in your 
hands," rejoined Philip, with a smile. He had a rare 
but beautiful smile, inherited from his mother. '' She 
is an odd creature, she has an embarrassing way of 
speaking her thoughts aloud. She thought that, and 
unawares it escaped her lips. Lola is not young, she 
has plenty of sense, she knows that fifteen years roll 
between the — the old days — and these, and that," now 
laying his hand impressively upon Angel's arm, 
" there are no birds — ^in last year's nest." 

" But — " she b^an excitedly. 

" But," he echoed, turning his head sharply, " here 
comes young Hailes, running after us. He little 
dreams that you and I are discussing abstract senti- 
ment at eleven o'clock at night, in the middle of the 
parade-ground." 

"Oh, Mrs Gascoigne," gasped Captain Hailes, 
breathlessly, " I believe this is yours — ^you dropped it 
on the road — just now." 

" Yes, and how very kind of you to take so much 
trouble — it really was not worth it," said Angel, who 
inwardly wished both glove and finder a thousand 
miles away. She was anxious to pursue the subject 
of Lola, her opportunities for a tite-d-tite with Philip 
were so rare ; and this odious but well-meaning 
Captain Hailes, accompanied them all the way to 
their own gate. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A WHITED SEPULCHRE 

TDEFORE continuing this history, it is necessary 
^ to say a few words respecting Lola Waldershare. 
As Lola Hargreaves, ever lovely, seductive, and 
smiling, by strangers and mere acquaintances, she 
was looked upon as one of the most bewitching 
girls in the county. Her beauty, youthful graces, and 
charm, threw a dazzling glamour over her personality ! 
but her immediate surroundings were not blinded to 
her faults ; her brothers recognised her selfishness ; 
her mother was aware that her heart was hard as a 
nether millstone. Those who had little dealings with 
Miss Hargreaves learnt that she was not particularly 
truthful or scrupulous. The increasing straitness of 
the family fortunes, the struggle to make a brave 
display abroad, the shifts, shabbiness, and pinching, 
at home, the manoeuvres to evade creditors, and keep 
up appearances, had left their mark on Lola. 
Poverty was hideous, humiliation was unendurable ; 
and Lola was resolved to be rich. A short season in 
London had shown her the value of her beauty ; her 
face was, and should be, her fortune ; and long before 
Philip Gascoigne had any idea of his fate, he had 
been mentally discarded by his fiancie. Letters are 
deceptive, it is so much easier to deceive by pen and 
ink, than by word of mouth. What Mrs Danvers had 
declared was perfectly true; Lola had sacrificed 
herself — for herself. In marrying Reuben Walder- 
share she attained her wishes — though she would 
have been glad to eliminate two well-grown step-sons 
— and Mr Waldershare, for his part, was well satisfied 
with his bargain. Unfortunately, in an evil moment, 
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he took his beautiful young wife to Monte Carlo, and 
there the Hai^reaves' demon, the gambling demon, 
awoke, and seized upon her. The taint was in her 
blood, Lola was her father's own daughter. At first 
she was contented to win small sums at roulette, 
which she gleefully invested in hats and lace and 
trifling ornaments. After a week, as the poison 
began to work, she increased her stakes, and talked 
fluently of" douzaines " and " transversals " and " runs." 
She relinquished expeditions to Nice, or into Italy. 
She grudged every hour spent elsewhere than at 
the rooms. She had her own lucky table, her lucky 
charm, and, above all, her system. Like most beginners, 
she won largely, and Reuben Waldershare who was 
obtrusively proud of his clever, elegantly dressed, 
smart wife, liked to see people crane over in order to 
watch her pretty eager face, as she sat with rolls of 
gold rouleaux before her, her pencil busy, her eyes 
ablaze. 

Little did he know, that he had fired a mine the day 
he placed three hundred pounds to his wife's account at 
the Credit Lyonnaise, and told her halfin joke, that 
was " a little sum to play with." 

Mrs Waldershare now played incessantly — and 
played high. 

" I like to put a * mille ' note on one number," she 
declared with a gay laugh ; " I agree with an old man 
who sat next me, * Ca vous donne des emotions.' " 

Mrs Waldershare returned each winter to the 
Riviera as punctually as a swallow, ostensibly in 
search of health, but in reality to gamble continuously, 
extravagantly, and recklessly. She lost enormous 
sums ; her husband's pride now changed to alarm. The 
husband of the lovely Mrs Waldershare, who was 
winning to the envy and admiration of her neighbours, 
was a diflerent being to the man who had to disburse 
staggering sums almost daily. Lola promised to give 
up gambling, and never to touch a card or back a 
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number; but her vows were invariably broken — 
nothing would or could keep her away from the scene 
of her gains and losses. She owed huge bills in 
London and Paris ; the money to pay these, she had 
flung into the great gulf — she, whose luck was 
astonishing, was now secretly selling her jewels — and 
wearing paste. Mrs Waldershare was again at Monte 
Carlo the year her husband died ; her fascinations 
were irresistible. A beautiful woman, thirty years 
his junior, sweet, seductive, persuasive, her stolid 
elderly partner could not withstand her. He was 
suddenly called away to Paris, on urgent business, 
leaving Lola and her maid and many acquaintances 
at the Hotel de Paris, but before he departed he 
extracted a solemn promise from his wife that during 
his absence she would not enter the rooms, and this 
promise she vowed to keep. The first day she went 
over to Nice, the second day was wet, and seemingly 
endless, the third day something drew her into the 
Casino, in spite of herself. The talk of her friends, 
of runs of colour, of great " coups," was too much for 
her miserable little will ; something, she afterwards 
declared, dragged her forcibly into the Salle de Jeux. 
She went with a party, merely in order to look on, 
but in twenty minutes' time, she was seated at the 
" trente et quarante " with a card, a pin, and a pile 
of gold in front of her. She won — she won again the 
following day, and then she lost — lost — lost — lost all 
the money — lost her self-control — lost her head. She 
borrowed until she could borrow no longer ; in the mad 
frenzy of gambling, she drew a cheque for a thousand 
pounds and signed it "Reuben Waldershare." And all 
moral sense expired, as she blotted the clever imita- 
tion of her husband's signature. This money followed 
her other losses in one short day, and then Lola was 
indeed desperate. She went at sundown and walked 
round Monaco, and gazed thoughtfully over the wall 
at a spot which other despairing eyes have measured. 
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where there is a sheer precipice^ lapped by the blue- 
green Mediterranean. 

No, no — looking down always made her sick and 
giddy, she could not do it. Life was sweet Reuben 
would certainly forgive her — after all, what was his, 
was hers. 

When Mrs Waldershare returned to the hotel, she 
found a telegram awaiting her ; it announced that 
her husband was ill with a sharp attack of gout 
She was requested to leave for Paris at once, and 
accompany him home. After a few days, during 
which time Lola made herself indispensable to 
the invalid, hourly hoping to seize a favourable 
moment, and make her little confession ; unfortun- 
ately the cheque presented itself too promptly, 
and Reuben Waldershare, to whom such an act 
as forgery appeared as great a crime as murder, 
was deaf to all excuses and appeals. He raged with 
the deadly slow anger of a phlegmatic nature ; in this 
condition, he added a codicil to his will, and having 
done so, died rather suddenly of gout in the stomach. 
And now, Lola found herself a widow, with a small 
jointure and immense debts. She endeavoured to 
patch up the wreck of her affairs, she tried to beguile 
creditors, propitiate people she had snubbed, to make 
friends with her cast-ofT relations, but she was alike 
in the black books of her acquaintances and her 
tradespeople. This clever, resourceful woman resolved 
to shift her sky, and come out to India, ostensibly to 
visit her dearest brother Edgar (who had no desire for 
her company), and to see something of the East She 
brought with her a maid, a quantity of smart gowns, 
a large stock of courage and enterprise, and a very 
small amount of ready money. 

In short, she had come out to seek her fortune, 
precisely like the young adventurer one reads of in 
books of fairy and other tales. Marwar was a capital 
centre, she had gathered this information en route; 
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Indian people were approachable, hospitable, and not 
too inquisitive; appearances go far, when one sails 
away from a — reputation. 

Then by a wonderful stroke of luck she encountered 
Philip Gascoigne ; as good-looking as ever ; no longer 
the impetuous boy, the impassioned subaltern, but a 
cool, self-reliant, distinguished Philip, with a fine 
position, a heavy purse, and a dear, simple, appreci- 
ative wife. They would be extremely useful, intro- 
duce her to the best society, save her expense, and 
officiate as her sponsors. 

These were a few of Mrs Waldershare's reflections, 
as she drove into the Gascoignes' compound the after- 
noon succeeding the dinner-party. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

FISHING FOR AN INVITATION 

Ayr RS WALDERSHARE presented a most charm- 
^^^ ing picture, as she rustled into Mrs Gascoigne's 
great drawing-room, with her exquisitely gloved hands 
eagerly extended. Her enirSe was accompanied by 
the rustling of silk, a faint jingling of beads, and 
atmosphere of heliotrope. She wore an elaborate 
white dress, a black plumed hat, both unmistakably 
French and expensive. 

" Oh, I am so ashamed," she exclaimed ; " I had 
to pay one or two other calls, and like a greedy 
child with sweets, I kept the best for the last I 
had not the faintest idea it was so late." 

"Better late than never," said her hostess, 
politely, and the gong at that moment sounded for 
tiffin. 

" You will stay, won't you ? " she urged, little 
knowing that her visitor had carefully timed her 
arrival in order to be sure of catching Philip at 
home ; " Til send away the gharry." 

" Oh, thank you, I must confess it is a great 
temptation ; but do you think the Blaines will 
mind?" and she looked at her hostess appealingly. 

" I can write a line if you like. Philip," turning 
about as her husband entered, " here is Mrs Walder- 
share — she will stay to lunch." 

Lola gave her former lover her hand, and a long, 
expressive glance; then as Angel hurried out, she 
said : " What a charming home you have, Philip." 

" I am glad you like it," he said cheerfully. 

"How funny to think of this being your house, 
Philip, and of you being married and happy." She 
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gazed up at him with soft interrogation as she spoke, 
then dropped her voice and said, " And I am solitary 
and homeless and poor. — All my life, IVe stood aside 
for others and — given up." One of Lola's chief 
accomplishments, was to tell the most dramatic and 
delightful lies. 

" I can't say that you answer your own description," 
replied Gascoigne, ignoring her touching insinuations. 
" I never saw anyone that looked more fit." 

" Ah, appearances are deceitful," rejoined the lady 
with a sigh ; " but how well you are looking — so 
little changed," another wistful glance. 

" Won't you come into tiffin," said Angel, appear- 
ing suddenly. " I have sent off a note to Mrs Blaine," 
and she led the way into the dining-room. 

"What a delightful bungalow this is," remarked Lola, 
after she had helped herself carefully to mayonnaise ; 
"so much larger than the Blaines*. Quite double 
the size." 

" Yes, I suppose it is," assented Angel, carelessly, 

" They have only one spare room. Of course they 
arc not old friends, only board ship acquaintances, 
and it was so good of them to put me up ; but I've 
got to turn out." 

" You are going on to Edgar ? " said her host 

" Oh no, such a bore. The Edgars are moving, and 
won't be settled for a whole month. She is marching 
with the regiment to Seetapore, so I am obliged to 
take my chance in the Imperial Hotel here." 

And Lola looked down, and sighed profoundly. 

" Will it be very bad, do you think ? " she asked, 
suddenly raising her eyes to Angel. 

" I'm sure I cannot say ; I've never stayed in a 
hotel in India, but a great many globe-trotters put 
up there in the cold weather." 

Philip gazed at his wife. Was she unable to 
recognise a broad hint, or was she intentionally and 
exceptionally dense ? 
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" By the way," continued Angel, " have you not a 
friend at Chitachar. I heard a lady mention that she 
had been your bridesmaid." 

" Oh, my dear, pray don't speak of her — such 
a dull creature, with a voice like a fog-horn. Philip, 
you remember Lucy Worsley at the Parsonage ? " 

" Oh yes, of course I do. She was a good sort, 
and had a first-rate Airedale terrier." 

" She was densely stupid, and always had chilblains, 
even in summer. She is out here now, and telegraphed 
me to go and stay with her " — Mrs Waldershare had 
made full inquiries respecting Chitachar; — "but I 
really cannot move again so soon." 

"What brought you out to India? What pet it 
into your head to come East ? " 

" The instinct of exploration, I think ; and 1 wanted 
so much to see dear old Edgar again, and — " with a 
little crooked smile — "you. As one grows older, 
especially when one has no home or ties, one gets 
restless, and hankers for the friends of one's child- 
hood — don't you think so, Mrs Gascoigne?" 

"No, I can't say that I ever hankered after the 
friends of my childhood, except one,' she replied ; 
" I have four half-brothers, whom I never wish to 
see again." 

Lola opened her eyes, until they looked a size 
larger, and gazed at Angel in astonishment, and 
then broke into a laugh. 

" I suppose you had a different experience to mine 
— we had a very good time, had we not, Philip?" 
she appealed to him in her sweet, persuasive voice. 

" Yes, we made things fairly lively for ourselves and 
others." 

" It's one thing that cannot be taken from us — our 
memories. Do you remember the day the piebald 
pony ran away with us, and jumped the gate ? " 

" That is hardly a happy memory." 

" No ; but the picnics to Tancliffe Abbey, our 
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cooking and dressing up — our^-oh — " with a quick 
little gesture of abandonment — " our evetythingy 

Gascoigne laughed. " We were awfully keen on half- 
raw potatoes, the cinders of birds, and corking our 
faces on the smallest provocation. How one's tastes 
change ! " 

"Aunt General Gascoigne, and dear Aunt Ven — 
how lovely she was," continued the guest. Philip 
shrank like a sensitive plant; he did not wish her 
to speak of his mother. Lola, with her quick per- 
ception, was instantly aware of this, and added in 
almost the next breatih, " And do you remember the 
nest in the Clock Tower, that I dared you to get ? " 

Philip rose and said, " I'm afraid I must remember 
events of to-day, and ask you to excuse me — I have 
to see the General before three. Angel and you can 
have a talk, and she will drive you home after tea." 

" Oh, but I cannot stay to-day, I've heaps to do," 
protested Lola piteously; "but I'll just smoke a 
cigarette with Mrs Gascoigne — no, I really must 
call her Angel — I daresay she smokes?" 

" I did," acknowledged Angel, " but I've given it up." 

"Why?" 

Angel made no reply beyond a laugh ; she had 
given it up to please Philip. At last she said, " Well, 
I suppose we outgrow our habits." 

"Do we? I never outgrow mine, and smoking 
gives us all the pleasures of hope — and of memory. 
Let us sit in two corners of this sofa and talk ; I do 
want to know you." 

" It is very kind of you to say so," responded 
Angel quietly. Lola gave a long comprehensive 
glance round the luxurious room, and blew a cloud 
of smoke through her nostrils. 

" You must be very well off," she remarked suddenly. 

" We are," admitted her companion ; " an old friend 
of Philip's mother, a lover I believe, died a year ago, 
and left him three thousand a year." 
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** Nonsense," sitting erect ; " fancy remaining in this 
country." 

"Philip likes it — ^his heart is in his work. He would 
hate to retire, and just live in London clubs and in 
a house in Mayfair." 

" What do you know of Mayfair ? " 

" Not much, but I lived there once." A pause, and 
then Angel suddenly said, "Please tell me about 
Philip's mother." 

" Oh, Aunt Ven, as we called her. She was beautiful ; 
such a lovely face, a little sad — a good woman. It 
was said that in her first season, she took London 
by storm, also her second, and at the height of her 
glory she dropped out of the firmament ; and was 
seen no more." 

" Was there not a reason ? " 

" None, beyond a mere surmise ; people hinted at 
a love affair — and a mischief-maker. Ten years 
after she reappeared as Mrs Gascoigne — married 
someone who did not expect a whole heart-devouring 
passion. Her son," again that crooked smile, "you 
see, has done the same." 

" You mean in marrying me," said Angel quickly, 

Lola pulled herself together. Had that glass of 
Burgundy gone to her head? She must be more 
wary. This kind of talk was so full of pitfalls. 

" Of course," she replied, taking Angel's hand in hers, 
" you make him far happier than I could have done, 
and you are just the right age — the early twenties." 

" But you look in the twenties yourself. How do 
you manage it ? " 

"Oh, I try to get the very most out of life, by 
keeping in touch with what is pleasing. I never 
see or hear anything disagreeable — be gay, and you 
remain young." And Lola released her companion's 
fingers with a squeeze. 

" But if you feel things terribly, and are sorry for 
people, and animals, and misery ? " 
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** Oh, that is fatal, it means bad nights, and wrinkles, 
and horrors ; I cannot afford to be emotional, I am 
a poor solitary woman. If you read sad books, and 
sing sad songs, and mix with sad people, you become 
sad yourself. Do you know that you look rather sad 
— it was the first thing that struck me, when I saw 
you." 

" Oh, but I'm not," rejoined Angel, and the colour 
rose to her face ; " Tm really supposed to be rather 
frivolous and " 

" And here is my gharry coming back," interrupted 
the visitor, " and, alas ! I must depart. 1*11 see you at 
the theatre this evening, won't I ? And you are going 
to see a great deal of me, dear. I hope you won't mind." 
As she spoke, Mrs Waldershare embraced the aston- 
ished Angel with much empressementy went gracefully 
down the steps, ascended into her hired conveyance, 
and was presently rattled away. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

BY PROXY 

T N a surprisingly short time, Mrs Waldershare had 
-*• become one of the most interesting personalities 
in Marwar. Her beauty, her toilettes, her seductive 
manners, her air of being accustomed to the best the 
world could offer, went far to promote her success. 
She was accepted at her own valuation, and in- 
cidentally as a very old friend of the Gascoignes, 
and was invited, /Sted, admired, and imitated. The 
lady's victoria was surrounded at the band, or polo ; 
men schemed and struggled for the honour of escort- 
ing her. She had graciously accommodated herself to 
the deficiencies of the Imperial Hotel, and established 
terms of intimacy with an exploring widow, with 
whom she chummed, and gave charming little teas, 
tiffins, and suppers. Mrs Waldershare was extremely 
exclusive, and desired it to be understood that she 
only wished to know "the nicest people." As she 
was a regular attendant at church, and her air and 
deportment were unexceptional, " the nicest people " 
were delighted to cultivate her acquaintance. 

It is needless to mention that they knew nothing 
of the little games of cards, which constituted such 
an attractive item at Mrs Waldershare's evening 
reunions, nor dreamt, that it was close on sunrise 
when they broke trp, and that one or two of her 
guests returned to their quarters with lighter 
pockets, and heavier hearts. There was never 
a whisper of these gatherings in society, only 
in the bazaar, — where all is known, — and where the 
fair widow was branded with a name that we 
will not set down here. Captain Hailes and Sir 
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Capel Tudor were daily visitors at the Imperial 
Hotel ; the former, on the strength of a distant 
cousinship, the latter simply because he had enjoyed 
the honour of being Mrs Waldershare's fellow- 
passenger. He was a cheery, boyish little fellow 
of two-and-twenty, keenly anxious to see, and do 
everything. He and a friend had come out to India 
with the intention of indulging their mutual taste 
for sport and mountaineering, but Cupid had cast 
off his companion at Bombay, to follow the path 
of his enchantress. 

In spite of his uproarious spirits, his round, boyish 
face, and curly locks. Sir Capel Tudor could be as 
doggedly obstinate as any commissariat mule ; he was 
rich, he was his own master, and after a somewhat 
stormy scene at their hotel, the two comrades had 
parted ; Sir Capel to come up country in order to 
visit Agra and Delhi and other historical places, and 
Mr Hardy to coast down to Travancore, mentally 
cursing one particular young fool — and all widows. 

♦ •••tt«» 

Of course Mrs Waldershare saw a good deal of 
the Gascoignes ; she dined with them, and drove with 
Mrs Gascoigne, who admired her still — admired her 
graceful, gliding gait, her wonderful eyes, her 
wonderful gowns, her wonderful and irresistible ways. 

Angel was always severely truthful to herself, and 
she drew painful comparisons between Lola's beauty, 
her fresh, English complexion (oh, most innocent 
Angel, it was paint), her attractive manners, and 
her own white face, her dull wit, her inability to 
shine, or even to attempt to shine, when Lola was 
present ; and what a fund of friends, experiences, 
and memories she and Philip had in common ; events 
that had happened when she was in her ayah's arms 
— yes, and before she was born. 

In this period, naturally the happiest of Philip's 
life, she had no share ; and as the pair talked, drawn 
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on from subject to subject, undoubtedly they some- 
times forgot the third person, who sat half buried 
in sofa cushions, aloof and silent, telling herself that 
she, not Lola, was the outsider. She alone stood 
between Philip and this beautiful woman, with whom 
he had so much in common — ^youth, dead and living 
friends, memories, and first love. Angel had the 
power of keeping her feelings to herself, but she could 
not keep her misery entirely out of her face. Philip's 
anxious inquiries invariably met with a civil rebuff. 

" You are as grave as a little old owl," he said one 
day. " I wish I knew what is the matter." 

" Nothing." 

" Is there such a thing as nothing ? " 

" Don't ask absurd questions ; I suppose I may 
look pale if I please." 

" But / don't please." 

Angel quickly turned the conversation by a question, 

** Do you know that Mrs Gordon is really ill ? " 

" No ; but I have not seen her about for ages — 
fever?" 

" Yes ; malarial fever. I believe she caught it in 
the district Tm going over to visit her now." 

" All right ; Til call for you on my way from 
the club." 

" Oh, do go for a ride, and take Sam and John." 

** ril see them further ! Sam has killed two of the 
young pigeons, and three of the Houdan chickens 
—quite a bag!" 

" Yes ; I shut him up in a godown for punishment." 

" Much he cared." 

"John cared. He sat outside and howled for an 
hour, and what do you think he did ? " 

" Something with respect to refreshments." 

"Yes. He brought a bone, and pushed it under 
the door." 

" ril bet it was well picked. Now, I am off. Let 
me know if I can do anything for Mrs Gordon. You 
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might take her over those new books and picture- 
papers — and give her my love." 

"What will Mr Gordon say?" and Angel gave 
a rather hysterical laugh. 

"Why should he say anything? He knows very 
well that we all love her." 

Mrs Gordon had been keeping her room for some 
time, and received no one but Mrs Gascoigne. She 
looked miserably ill, but refused to stay in bed ; and 
as her husband did not believe in making a fuss over 
women, or in encouraging them to remain on the sick 
list and upset the house, the invalid was left a good 
deal alone. 

Angel found her in her own special sanctum, wearing 
a soft silk tea-gown, and an expression of utter 
weariness and lassitude. 

"Yes," she replied, in answer to her friend's 
exclamation, " I am indeed a wretched - looking 
specimen. IVe had this fever before, and I know 
how it takes it out of me — between the fever in 
my blood, and the fever in my mind, I am almost 
extinct See," and she held up an envelope, "he 
will keep on writing to me, although I never answer 
his letters. I think it is so cruel of him : and he 
comes here every day. His steamer leaves Bombay 
on Saturday, but he swears he will not leave India, 
till he sees me again." 

" Yes ? " 

"He will never see me again. No more than if 
I had died — I am dead, my heart is dead." 

" O Elinor, don't say that You love me a little, 
and so many, many people love you." 

"If they knew what you and I know, do you think 
they would love me ? " 

" Yes, and more than ever." 

" But do you realise that I ache — ^yes, that is the 
word — to see Alan, to hear his voice, to look at him 
even once more — before he goes away," and her voice 
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shook, " for ever ? Do you know, that I have written 
to him — oh, so many letters — mad, wild, wicked 
letters, and destroyed them. I believe there is 
another spirit in my body, not the old restrained 
conscientious Elinor, but a mad, crazy spirit, who 
prates of love and the world well lost Oh, my 
dear, you see in me a very sick woman mentally 
and physically — you are my doctor." 

"What can I do for you?" and Angel laid her 
cool hand on her companion's burning head. " Tell 
me. I will do anything to help you.*' 

"You can meet Alan — take him my good-bye 
to-morrow. Tell him he must leave on Saturday. 
People are all wondering why he stays on? and are 
looking about for the inducement Tell him I shall 
often Qiink of him, and pray for him, and pray that 
he may live a good unselfish life, share his wealth 
with others, and be happy. When we are old, old 
people we may perhaps meet — and that is all — 
except — good-bye." 

" I will give him this message, and how he will hate 
me!" 

" No, no, he likes you." A long pause, then with 
an abrupt change of tone, " And so Mrs Waldershare 
is in Marwar ? " 

" Yes. She stayed for a few days with the Blaines, 
and now she has gone to the Imperial Hotel because 
she wishes to be independent." 

" What is she like ? " 

" She is dazzlingly beautiful, with great dark ^yts 
that seem to go right across her face." 

" Yes, I hear she is very good-looking and alluring." 

" And most fascinating ; all the world admires 
her, and is making a fuss about her. We are giving 
a dinner for her to-morrow, and have asked the 
little baronet, and the Blaines, and Captain Hailes. 
Well, now I must go; I hear Philip talking to 
your husband. What about to-morrow? When 
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shall I see Mr Lindsay? If he calls on me, the 
servants will hear every word — our house is so open 
— there are twelve doors in the drawing-room. We 
might walk in the garden if it " 

" ril tell you ; drive down to the polo, and pick 
him up in your cart I hate to ask you to do this 
for me — do you think your husband will mind ? " 

" Oh no, Philip is never jealous, you know that — 
if the worst came to the worst, Td tell him." Mrs 
Gordon sat up and gasped. "Yes I would, Elinor, 
and I warn you beforehand. But I hope there is 
no question of that. I will meet Mr Lindsay to- 
morrow, give him your message, and assure him that 
he must go home, that if he stayed here for years 
he would not see you, or hear from you again. I 
shall be firm. There," and she kissed her companion's 
hand, " I must go." 

The following afternoon Colonel Gascoigne re- 
turned home early, in order to take Angel for a ride ; 
she looked wan and spiritless, like a flower that was 
drooping. He blamed himself for leaving her in 
that great empty bungalow ; was it fair to her, to 
give up so much time to work, and leave her alone ? 

And there was something on her mind — what ? 

" Could it be — Alan Lindsay ? " he asked himself ; 
and a voice answered, " No ; you deserve to be shot 
for the suspicion. Angel is not that sort" No, 
retorted the little devil Jealousy; but most young 
women are " that sort," when thrown for two months 
into the daily intimate, picturesque society of one 
of the most well-endowed and irresistible of men. 
With these voices still clamouring in his mental 
ears, he arrived at home, and was informed that " the 
Mem Sahib had gone out in the cart, and taken 
John Sahib and Sam Sahib towards the polo " ; and 
he turned his horse, and rode off in that direction. 
Angel was not at the polo, but Mrs Waldershare 
was there. She beckoned him gaily to her victoria, 
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in which sat two men, whilst a third worshipped 
upon the step. 

"Where are you going to, Philip?" she inquired, 
with an air of playful authority. 

" Only for a ride. Have you seen Angel ? ** 

"Your good Angel — oh yes. She drove away 
just now with such a nice-looking man! They 
went up the road towards the old palace. You 
don't mean to say you are going too ? " and Lola 
gave a wicked little laugh ; but Philip affected not 
to hear, and cantered off 

The palace was now used as a picture-gallery, it con- 
tained portraits of many rajahs and nawabs, and stood 
in a beautiful garden which lay beyond the bazaars, 
about two miles from the polo. As Gascoigne rode 
along, his head was in a whirl, the hot blood was 
thumping in his heart. What did he mean to do ? He 
could not say. He brought his horse to a walk, and 
made an effort to control his rage, and endeavoured to 
analyse his own sensations. What ailed him ? Was 
this jealousy, or merely bad temper? As he came 
in sight of the gates, he descried the portly figure 
of John, just crossing the drive in chase of a squirrel. 
Yes, John had betrayed the whereabouts of his 
mistress, and there, by the palace entrance, stood 
her cart, pony, and syce. Meanwhile Angel had 
seen Alan Lindsay at the polo, and carelessly offered 
him a seat As he accepted it with alacrity, she said : 

" I have a message for you — several messages." 

"Then don't deliver them here, for God's sake. 
Drive a bit up the road, where we can talk face to face." 

" All right," she replied ; " I'll go up as far as the 
Suchar Palace ; the dogs love the gardens," and, as 
she spoke, Angel turned her pony's head, and drove 
rapidly away; all the time they flew along she 
never once opened her lips. Once at the palace, she 
sprang out, gave the reins to her syce, and said to 
her companion ; 
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"Let us go into the gallery; we can talk there 
undisturbed/' and she ran lightly up the stairs. 

The gallery was lined on two sides with gorgeous 
portraits of princes in brocade, white muslin, steel 
armour, or jewels ; but the couple never cast a glance 
at one of them, and Lindsay broke the silence by 
asking, in a hoarse voice: 

" Now, what is her message ? What does she wish 
you to say for her ? " 

" I am to say — good-bye," replied Angel, looking 
at him steadfastly. 

" I won't listen to it." 

" You have no choice ; you must She implores 
you to go home at once. What is the use of re- 
maining out here?" 

" Because, even if I do not see her, I am near her 
— and that is something." 

" It is madness. Will you not do as she wishes?" 

" You know well that I would die for her." 

" And she asks much less than your life — only to 
go — to go — to go." 

" One would suppose you were talking to a dog ! " 
he said angrily. 

" I have a great respect for some dogs," replied 
Angel ; " you have no respect for Elinor's wishes. 
Her mind is fixed, she will never see you again ; will 
you force her to leave Marwar ? " 

" I wish I could force her to leave it with me." 

" There, you waste your time and breath! She has 
a strong will, she is passionately sorry for herself and 
you — she is at the same time deeply humiliated to 
find that she, a married woman, could suffer such 
anguish. If you have any regard for her, any love 
for her, I beseech you to leave Marwar. She is ill, 
she is miserable, she — oh, if you only saw her as I 
saw her, you would never hesitate, — you cruel man." 

By degrees Alan Lindsay, borne down by the force 
of Angel's arguments, her expostulations, her appeals, 
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gave way. The dusk had suddenly fallen, as it does 
in India ; and these two, the pleader and the pleaded 
with, could hardly distinguish each other's features. 

" Do you realise that I leave my heart — my very 
life behind me ? " he exclaimed passionately. 

" Yes, but you will be brave, you gain a victory ; you 
will see it some day, as I see it — ^you will go." 

" Angel," said a voice from the dusk. It was her 
husband who spoke, he was close beside her, and she 
gave a perceptible start, but instantly recovering, 
rejoined, with surpassing nonchalance, 

" Oh, is it you, Philip ? Dear me, how unexpected ! 
Mr Lindsay and I — ^have been looking at the pictures." 

" Yes — ^that is evident to the meanest intelligence," 
replied Gascoigne. His voice had a suppressed 
sound, and Angel for once distinguished a touch of 
sarcasm, never heard by her before. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

EXPLANATION 

" T^UT you cannot study the Rajah's pictures any 

•^ longer," continued Colonel Gascoigne, in a rough, 
and dominant tone, and as he spoke he struck a 
match, and confronted, as he anticipated, Alan Lind- 
say — Mr Lindsay, white as a ghost, and evidently 
shattered by some great mental storm. 

" Shall we go home ? " he suggested politely, as he 
struck another match, and lighted the way to the 
head of the stairs, the two picture seers following him 
down in somewhat awed silence. 

At the foot of the steps stood Angel's pony cart, 
with its lamps alight, and her husband's horse. 

" Well, good-bye, Mr Lindsay," she said in a cool, 
clear voice, as she turned to him in the entrance, " I will 
write to you sometimes. Philip, Mr Lindsay is leaving 
for England." 

"Good-bye, Gascoig^e," he said hoarsely, and he 
held out his hand, but Colonel Gascoigne affected not 
to see it. 

" Oh, good-bye," he said shortly. " Angel, get in, I 
will drive you home " ; to the syce, " bring on my horse." 
He whipped up the cob, and they flew down the 
avenue, leaving Alan Lindsay in the dim, dewy garden, 
to find his way back to the cantonment on foot and 
alone. 

Colonel Gascoigne drove very fast, but he never 
uttered one word, nor did Angel. She was thinking 
of the miserable man from whom she had been so 
unceremoniously parted, and a little of her husband. 
He was extremely angry, never had she known him 
to be angry, but Angel was not the least afraid of 
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him. She had done nothing to be ashamed of, and 
once or twice she had felt a mad, almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to scream with laughter. Was Philip 
really jealous — at last? How funny! 

Philip's head was seething with new ideas. He 
saw himself from a novel point of view, racked by 
many incongruous feelings — the furiously, justly in- 
censed husband. Should he speak now ? No, he would 
wait till after dinner, and then have it out with her. 

He dashed up under the porch, alighted, handed 
out his wife with his usual courtesy, who walked up 
the steps without a word, and by the light of the 
great verandah lamp he caught a glimpse of her 
face; it recalled the Angel of Ramghur, when she 
was in one of her most defiant moods. They had a 
dinner-party that evening, and Mrs Gascoigne, dressed 
with her accustomed taste, was exceptionally animated 
and gay, and played hostess to perfection. Certainly 
Angel, as of old, had a hard, fierce, untamed spirit ; 
she met his glances without wincing, and they spoke, 
when occasion required, with Arctic politeness. Then 
when the last carriage had rumbled off, and his wife 
was trailing away to her room, Gascoigne came in 
from the verandah, and said, 

" Stop — I wish to speak to you — Angel." 

" Yes ? " The yes was interrogative, — sinking grace- 
fully into an easy-chair. 

" I am not a jealous man," he began, abruptly. 

"Who said you were?" It was the Angel of 
Ramghur who retorted. 

"I have — " struggling hard for complete self- 
command — " trusted you absolutely, as if you were 
my very right hand, and eyes. — " 

" But you could not believe your eyes this evening, 
I suppose?" she interrupted carelessly, and she looked 
up at him, and then at her white satin shoe. 

" No, I returned home early to take you for a ride ; 
I heard you had gone off towards the polo, and 
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followed. At the polo, some one said, ' If you are 
looking for Mrs Gascoigne, I saw her driving towards 
the Palace.' I came on, and discovered you there 
with — Lindsay — alone. I heard him say, *I leave 
my heart — my life behind me,' and you answered, 
* You will be brave — you will go.' He is going — ^you 
are to write to him. What does it all mean ? — Angel 
— for God's sake — tell me the truth ? " 

" I invariably tell you the truth," she answefed 
calmly ; " they say that children and fools always do 
that — I wonder which I am ? " 

**But children and fools do not always tell the 
truth," he objected sharply. 

" When did I ever tell you a lie ? " she demanded, 
and her ey^s clouded over, — sure prediction of a 
storm. 

"Never, I must honestly admit Do you — and 
here I ask a plain question — love Lindsay? He is 
handsome, he is fascinating, and madly in love — 
all this I am sane enough to see." 

"You don't see much beyond your own nose in 
these matters," was Angel's unexpected rejoinder. 

" At any rate, I won't see my name disgraced," he 
answered roughly. 

"It is my name — as much as yours," she retorted 
haughtily. " What are you driving at ? " 

" Lindsay — is he — no, I can't say it ! " 

"I should hope not My fancy flies with yours, 
you see. I am sorry you are so much annoyed." 

" Annoyed ! " he repeated. 

" Then the expression is inadequate ; I conclude — 
that words fail you. You wish to ask me if Alan 
Lindsay is my lover? Is that what you desire to 
express ? " 

He nodded his head. 

" He was out in camp with me for two months." 

" He was," he assented grimly. 

" If I tell you a secret will you swear to keep it ? " 
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"Your secrets are generally startling, but on the 
present occasion who runs may read. Lindsay was 
in camp with you for two months ; picturesque 
surroundings, propinquity, a very pretty married 
woman — I see it all — he made love to you." 

" Wrong — guess again." 

" Why guess — there was no one else." 

" Pray, what do you call Mrs Gordon ? " 

" I call her the best woman I have ever known — 
surely her influence — " 

Angel raised her slender white hand in protest, 
and said : 

" Here is my secret — please keep it. Alan Lindsay 
is in love — ^with Mrs Gordon." 

^^ Angel!** cried her husband, with a vehemence 
that brought Sam out of his bed, and caused the ayah 
to creep to a doorway. 

" It is perfectly true," she continued calmly, " he is 
madly, wildly, irretrievably devoted to her." 

" And she ? " with an incredulous jeer. 

" The same. It dawned upon me when I was in 
camp ; I saw it coming long before it occurred to 
them — I was always sharp, you know." 

Colonel Gascoigne suddenly sat down and rested 
his elbow on the table, and stared hard at his wife. 
His mind was a battlefield of conflicting ideas. 
Angel had never told him an untruth — no, not even 
at Ramghur ; and, as for Mrs Gordon, had she not 
years of good deeds to speak for her ? 

"They are absolutely suited to each other," con- 
tinued Angel, suddenly changing her position ; she 
no longer lounged with crossed knees, dangling arms, 
and a swinging little satin-clad foot. She sat up, leant 
forward with clasped hands and expressive eyes — 
" yes, they are made for one another — their ideas and 
tastes are identical, but that wooden old wretch, who 
always recalls the god Odin to me, sits between them 
and bars their road to happiness." She drew a long 
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breath. " Yes," and her voice thrilled strangely, her 
colour rose and her eyes flashed, " it seems a perfectly 
hopeless muddle, there are two lives wrecked for a 
life which is selfish, stolid, emotionless, and cruel. If 
/ were Elinor, I should run away with Alan Lindsay ; 
why should I sacrifice everything to a greedy, solid 
block of self, who merely regards his wife as a cook- 
housekeeper, without wages — a housekeeper who may 
never dare to give warning ? " 

Gascoigne sat up electrified ; was this fiercely 
eloquent, passionate, beautiful creature, the rather 
languid, limp, everyday Angel ? 

" You look amazed," she cried triumphantly, " and 
well you may. Am I not preaching heresy, I, a 
married woman ? Since I have told you so much, I 
will tell you more. She" — throwing out her arms 
dramatically — " would have gone off with Alan only 
for me." Gascoigne stared at his wife, he could not 
speak. 

" I am much stronger than I look," resumed Angel ; 
"who would believe that I, who am but two-and- 
twenty, could influence Mrs Gordon, who, as you once 
boasted to me, could influence a province ! " 

" Who, indeed ? " he echoed ; but when he saw 
Angel in this exalted mood he was prepared to 
believe in her victories. 

" She was only drawn gradually to the brink, inch 
by inch, step by step ; and, oh, she struggled so hard. 
Alan Lindsay is clever, plausible, eloquent. I found 
her on the brink ; I sounded the recall — the trumpet 
of the assembly of good people in her ear. I dragged 
her back by moral force." 

" Yes ? " 

" She is nearly dead, she is in a state of mental 
collapse, the fight was so desperate, the struggle 
betwixt love and duty so severe. / fought for duty," 
and Angel nodded her head at her stupefied listener. 
"Tm not sure that I shall do it always — I fought 
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well — I turned the tide of battle. Alan Lindsay has 
accepted his dismissal and his fate. As a small, 
small alleviation, he may write to me'* 

There was a long pause, broken only once more by 
the girl's thin, clear voice inquiring: "What have 
you got to say to me, Philip ? " 

He rose with a sudden impulse and came towards 
her. 

" I say — that you are an Angel — a wingless 
Angel," and he stooped down and kissed her. 

"So much for jealousy!" she exclaimed, and 
laughed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A REFUGEE 

T T was seven o'clock in the morning, and under the 
^ neem trees at the far side of the parade-ground, 
Mrs Gordon and Mrs Gascoigne are walking their 
horses side by side. The former has completely 
recovered from her sharp attack of fever, though her 
face is worn, and bears the trace of suffering. She 
always appeared to great advantage in the saddle, 
and sits her powerful black New Zealander with the 
ease of a finished horsewoman. Mrs Gordon is Irish. 

Angel, looking slim and girlish, is mounted on an 
excitable chestnut, stud-bred, called Carrots, who 
keeps snatching alternately at his bridle, and snap- 
ping at his neighbour — although they are old friends, 
were out in camp together, and have travelled many 
miles in company. 

" I have a piece of news for you, Angel," said Mrs 
Gordon, " I was coming round to tell you, when we 
met. Donald has suddenly made up his mind to go 
home for six months." 

" O Elinor ! what you have been longing for for the 
last three years. You want a change — I am so glad 
— and so sorry." 

" It was all thought of in the usual Indian eleventh 
hour scramble ; Donald finds he can get leave, and 
he is suddenly seized with a desperate desire to see 
his book in print — the idea has been simmering for 
a long time, last night it came to a boil. He wired 
for our passages in the Caledonia for next Friday." 

" Next Friday — so soon ? " 

" Yes ; and he has written to Alan Lindsay, telling 
him to meet us. He thinks he will be so useful to 

him about publishing the book — and ^" 
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" And ? " said Angel, interrogatively. 

"To Donald's surprise, I have decided to remain 
out here, and spend the hot weather at Almora with 
the Byrnes." 

Angel pushed back her Terai hat with her whip 
hand, and stared fixedly at her friend. 

"Mary Byrne is so delicate, and she has those 
four children to look after — my god-child, the eldest 
little thing, is a cripple. No, I am not going home." 

" I believe you are right," announced Angel, after 
a pause ; " but oh ! what a terrible disappointment — 
think of your people." 

" I do think of them — and of many other things. 
I am always thinking now. I wish to be a happy 
old woman — if ever I am an old woman — to try and 
be faithful to my ideals, and to do my duty — nothing 
else matters." 

" Do you believe in the doctrine of compensation ? 
If you don't have some things — there are others?" 

"It would be a compensation, if you came to 
Almora, Angel." 

Angel shook her head. She was engaged with 
her irritable young horse, who, maddened by a fly, 
had broken into a mad frenzy of kicking, culminating 
in two passionate buck jumps. 

" He wants a good bucketing," said Mrs Gordon ; 
" you should take him round the racecourse." 

" I should," agreed his rider, a little out of breath, 
" but it's too late this morning. Have you seen Mrs 
Waldershare yet ? " 

" Yes ; I returned her visit yesterday." 

Angel's eyes instantly asked a dozen questions, in 
reply to which Mrs Gordon said : " I do not admire her." 

" But don't you see that she is beautiful ? " 

" I see that she is a woman of the world. I can 
understand her attraction for some, but I don't care for 
a slow, coiling manner, or that crooked smile and 
drawl." 
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" O Elinor, IVe never known you so prejudiced," 
protested her companion ; "she sacrificed herself ** 

" To marry a millionaire," interrupted Mrs Gordon. 

" And she has been so nice to me." 

Mrs Gordon glanced quickly at Angel. Where 
were her keen susceptibilities ? what had become of 
her usually sharp sight ? How had this good-look- 
ing, ingratiating, self-seeking widow managed to 
throw dust in those clear eyes? 

" So you don't like her," said Angel; " now I wonder 
why ? You generally classify people so indulgently 
— where would you place Mrs Waldershare ? " 

"In the reptile house at the Zoo ! " was the startling 
rejoinder. " I do not often take a dislike to people, 
but when I do it is invincible." In answer to her 
friend's face of blank astonishment, she continued : 
" I sincerely hope you won't see much of her, 
Angel ? " 

" I cannot see much of her, even if I would, if that 
is any relief to your mind, for I am going into 
Garhwal with Philip." 

" Ah, that would not be in her trail, she would not 
care for roughing it in a hut on buffaloes' milk and 
goats' flesh. Dear me, how vindictive I am," she 
exclaimed with a laugh, " I wonder if I am growing 
bitter in my old age?" Then, in a different tone, 
she continued : " How I shall miss you, dear, you 
have been my life preserver. I was swept away into 
very dark waters, which nearly closed over me, now 
I have struggled back to land, and I believe I shall 
see the sun once more." 

" You will enjoy a great deal of sunshine yet, I 
hope," said Angel, fervently. 

" Reflected only," she answered, " but quite as much 
as I deserve. To descend from these metaphors, this 
morning's sun is getting too strong, I must go in. 
I'll come round and see you this evening," and, with 
a wave of her whip, Mrs Gordon turned homewards ; 
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and Angel, giving Carrots his head at last, galloped 
across the parade-ground at full speed. When she 
had gone more than half-way, she descried a man 
followed by two small white objects. It was Philip, 
returning from the brigade office on foot He 
signalled with his hand, which was full of officials, and 
she charged up to him at once. 

" Have your orders come ? " she asked anxiously. 

" No, but I expect them hourly. It is too late for 
you to be out this hot morning, and high time you 
were up in the hills." 

" Yes, in Garhwal — remember your promise, Phil." 

"You may follow later, but I could not possibly 
take you naw^ 

"Why not?" 

" I shall have to make arrangements, and put up 
some kind of a house. Angel, I warn you most 
solemnly that the life will be monotonous, you won't 
like it — ^you have evolved an elysium out of your 
imagination. The reality is — Tartar faces, Tartar 
fare, forbidding barren mountains, and a distinct 
flavour of central Asian squalor." 

" So much the better," she answered recklessly, " I 
want to break new ground, and explore a land beyond 
curling-pins and fashions ; I am longing for a change." 

" That you may certainly reckon on." 

"I don't want a pretty hill station, with bands, 
and garden parties, and three posts a day. I wish to 
get away from everyone, among the wild bare 
mountains, catch the spirit of your work, and perhaps 
overtake an adventure." 

" Or be overtaken by one, in the shape of a bear 
or a landslip. Well, I suppose you must have your 
way. I have arranged to rent Rockstone, the War- 
ings' house at the Chotah Bilat — you know it It is 
very pretty and secluded, sufficiently aloof from the 
madding crowd, and close to the Colliers, who will 
look after you. By the end of May I shall either 
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come and fetch you, or send a strong escort to bring 
you into Garhwal. How will that suit you, Mrs G. ? " 

" I suppose it will have to do," she answered, dis- 
contentedly ; " but I shall loathe being up at Bilhat 
by myself. 

" Perhaps you can find some companion — Mrs 
Gordon ? " 

" No, Tve just been talking to her. Odin is taking 
six months' leave to England, and she is going to 
Almora to do children's maid, and sick nurse." 

" Penance," muttered Gascoigne under his breath. 
" Hullo, I say — what are we overtaking ? " and he 
pointed to a large bullock cart which had just turned 
into their gate. It was heavily laden with boxes and 
trunks of all shapes and descriptions. On the summit 
of the pile a steamer chair was poised precariously, 
on which we can distinguish (though they can not) 
the name " Waldershare " in full-sized letters. A 
sharp-looking, elderly maid, carrying a white um- 
brella, and a square green crocodile case, followed 
the luggage on foot 

" Oh, some mistake," said Angel, carelessly — ^** the 
wrong bungalow." 

" By the way, I have a note for you," said Colonel 
Gascoigne, suddenly searching among the papers in 
his hand, " I forgot all about it — a peon came with it 
to the office ; he said it was important," and as he 
spoke, he handed it up. 

"Why, it's from Mrs Waldershare," exclaimed 
Angel, when she had torn it open, and glanced at 
the contents. She pushed her hat to the back of 
her head — a trick of hers — pulled Carrots to a stand- 
still, and read it aloud. 

" Dear Angel, — You will be a good Angel to me, 
and take me under your wing, when I tell you that 
there is a case of small-pox in the hotel compound, 
a disease of which I have an unspeakable horror. I 
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know you have an empty spare room, and I am sure 
that Philip would not like to feel that his old play- 
mate was enduring misery, and risking danger. I 
have packed and sent off my luggage. Do please 
say I may come at once. — Your terrified, LOLA." 

" Well ? '* said Angel, as she concluded, and looked 
down into Philip's eyes. 

" Of course your terrified Lola must come at once, 
we will send the carriage over for her. I had no idea 
there was small-pox in the station. The sooner you 
are off the better." 

"And pray, what am I to do with Mrs Waldershare?" 
she inquired, stuffing the note into her saddle pocket 

" Oh, she is bound to have made her own plans. By 
Jove, here she comes in one of the hotel victorias." 
• •*•.•• • 

After welcoming her guest, Mrs Gascoigne 
hurried away to make her arrangements for Lola, her 
maid, and her belongings, leaving the two old play- 
fellows tite-d'tite in the verandah. Mrs Waldershare 
was suitably dressed in a cool white cambric, and a 
shady hat, a great bunch of heliotrope was stuck in 
her belt. Her face was pathetically pale, and her 
dark eyes were tragic, as she turned to her host, 
and said, with a quick dramatic gesture : 

" Oh, it is too bad of me to take you by storm in 
this way, but I am such a miserable coward ; though 
if anything did happen to me, there is no one to care 
now," and her voice sank. " It is such a misfortune 
that Edgar is on the march, and here I am, left adrift — " 

"You must not talk like this, Lola," interrupted 
Philip, " I am glad you came to us, — you know you 
are welcome here. Don't trouble your head, but 
make yourself at home, Angel will be delighted to 
have you. We were only saying a few minutes ago 
that she must have a companion when I go away." 

" Oh," with a little gasp, " when are you going ? " 
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" In a day or two, on duty into Garhwal, and Angel 
will be all by herself, at any rate, until she goes to the 
hills." 

• •«•••• • 

An hour later, Mrs Waldershare, having seen her 
dresses unpacked, her odds and ends arranged, and 
written off half-a-dozen notes — announcing her change 
of address — dismissed Tile, her maid, and threw her- 
self down in a lounge with a sigh of inexpressible 
satisfaction. 

Yes, she had managed it capitally, taken the position 
at a rush — "now established here," and she glanced 
round the comfortable bedroom, "here" she deter- 
mined to remain. 

"J*y suis et j'y reste," she murmured to herself with 
a smile. What had become of the pale, distraught, 
excited, and apologetic Lola ? 

Philip was perfectly right when he declared that Lola 
was certain to have made her plans,but if he had been an 
accomplished thought-reader, and been able to fathom 
them, his surprise would have been unbounded. 

Mrs Waldershare's small supply of funds was ebbing 
rapidly ; to live in a suitable style, which includes a 
maid, a carriage, and constant little dinners, costs a 
considerable sum even in India ; and at hotels, of 
course, it is a matter of ready money. The last 
week's bill had proved a disagreeable shock; the 
manager had thrown out hints respecting late parties, 
and declared that other residents had complained of 
loud talking, and carriage wheels, at unusual hours. 

Mrs Waldershare's reply was extremely dignified 
and crushing, but she realised that it was time to 
execute a fresh manoeuvre. People were beginning 
to talk of moving to the hills, what was to become 
of her? Moneyless, friendless, abandoned on the 
plains? Edgar had written such a cool letter, 
announcing that he was sending his wife home, and 
spending the hot weather in Seetapore, where, if she 
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liked, Lola could join him. In one sense, there could 
hardly be a warmer invitation ! But this scheme did 
not commend itself to his sister, who lay with her eyes 
half-closed, lazily contemplating her castles in the 
air. The Gascoignes were wealthy and liberal (so 
every one said) ; generosity undoubtedly begins with 
old friends. She would lay herself out to cultivate 
Angel — she would be cautious ; she resolved to walk, 
so to speak, on tip-toe, so as never to awaken the 
young woman's dormant jealousy, which she in- 
stinctively felt would be easily aroused. She and 
Philip would be on " brother and sister," " old friends " 
footing ; indeed, Philip was now so cool, so detached, 
so indifferent, she could hardly bring herself to 
believe that he had ever been her lover, and that she 
might have been his wife for years and years, the 
mistress of this charming house. No, she and this 
Philip would never have assimilated ; he was much 
too masterful, too strait-laced, and too austere. 

She would play her cards carefully, with Angel ; 
there must be fewer cigarettes, and French novels, 
and no roulette. As the older and more experienced 
woman, she would influence her, and once they were 
alone, would gradually assume the lead, gain her 
confidence, and learn her secrets ; later on, accompany 
her to the delightful little chilet that she heard had 
been rented in the hills, mix with the gay throng, and 
marry. Possibly little Cupid — unless she could do 
better, — and return home, Lady Tudor. All this 
would cost her nothing but a little care, a little 
flattery, and a certain amount of invention. With 
these satisfactory arrangements in her mind, Mrs 
Waldershare's eyes gradually closed, and she fell 
asleep into a deep and refreshing slumber. 

Before proceeding further, it may as well be stated 
that the small-pox scare proved to be completely un- 
founded, and was subsequently traced to Mrs Walder- 
share's ayah, who waited on that lady's, lady's-maid. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

A GOOD BILLET 

HTHE unexpected guest, pleading a nervous head- 
^ ache (the result of fright), did not appear at 
tiffin, but emerged later in the afternoon, wearing 
a subdued expression, and a fantastic loosely-fitting 
garment, which gave the uninitiated occasion to 
marvel how it was put on? and why it did not 
come off? It was a confection from Paris, more 
suitable to a Parisian artiste than a staid British 
widow, and the dogs looked at one another and 
winked with significance. 

" I just slipped into this," explained Lola to her 
hostess. " It is so deliciously light — quite the latest 
thing in tea-gowns," and she sank into a chair with 
a complacent sigh. 

" Oh, is it really ? I thought it was a saut/ du IW* 

"You can have it copied if you like," kindly 
ignoring such deplorable ignorance.. 

"Thank you," said Angel, demurely, "but it is 
not a style which would suit me." 

" No, dear, perhaps you are a little too thin. I see 
you are having tea out here," continued the uninvited 
guest. "How delightful! I daresay some of my 
friends will drop in to inquire how I gbt over my 
scare — you won't mind?" 

" No, of course not ; I shall be delighted to see 
them. Excuse me for a moment, while I take this 
telegram to Philip," and Mrs Waldershare was left 
for a moment alone with Sam and John. 

They both disliked her most cordially. She jeered 
at John, and made rude remarks about his figure — 
he was extremely sensitive to ridicule. She sat in 
287 
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Sam's favourite chair, and had once flung him off her 
lap with a violence that hurt him. Then they abhorred 
the atmosphere of heliotrope and pearl powder, and 
felt instinctively that the intruder hated animals, and 
was a "human" to be most carefully avoided. As 
they sat glaring at the interloper, and exchanging 
their opinions of her, the lady's friends appeared in 
a hired landau, Sir Capel, General Bothwell, and 
Mrs Alley-Lacy, who was profanely known as Mrs 
Laissez-Aller, an exuberant, talkative woman of un- 
certain age and proclivities, but who was obviously 
rich, agreeable, and beautifully dressed, and had come 
to India, she declared, solely on account of her health. 
She could not endure the English climate, and India 
was an interesting change from Egypt, where she 
had wintered hitherto. Mrs Lacy might be classed 
as " an hotel lady," for she had no permanent home 
and no permanent ties, and seemed well acquainted 
with all the principal hostelries in Europe. 

The third visitor was General Bothwell, retired ; a 
wiry dapper little man, with a large authoritative- 
looking nose, a voice to correspond, and a pointed 
snow-white beard. He entertained an extremely 
high opinion of R. Bothwell, K.C.B., who once upon 
a time had carried out an insignificant but successful 
expedition — and had lived upon his reputation ever 
since. He was a terrible correspondent, the high 
priest of bores, and his chief enjoyment in life consisted 
in asking questions, expounding his views, and pro- 
claiming what ought to be done under certain 
circumstances. He had mentally conducted every 
recent campaign, and, according to his own account, 
all the chief men at the War Office were his personal 
friends, and he was their valuable adviser. A widower 
with ample means, and ample time on his hands, 
he had just run down to re-visit his old haunts in 
order to ascertain how the great Indian Empire was 
getting on without him. The general had made 
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Mrs Waldershare's acquaintance at the Imperial Hotel, 
and admired her from a paternal standpoint; her 
attitude to him and others was that of serene friendli- 
ness and warm interest. 

" Oh, how could you desert us, Mrs Waldershare ? " 
said Sir Capel, accosting her dramatically. 

" See, we have all come in a body to take you 
back," added Mrs Lacy, with a careful kiss. 

"You have stolen a march," proclaimed the 
General ; " these are comfortable free quarters — a 
good billet. Better than the Imperial ! " 

" Yes ; the Gascoignes have been most pressing," 
said Lola ; " so kind. They were greatly averse to 
my staying at an hotel." 

She paused. The couple were coming out on the 
verandah, to find her and the table thus surrounded. 
After a few minutes* greetings and talk, General 
Both well said : 

" So I hear you are off, Gascoigne. I met Hawkins 
at the gate, and he told me." 

"Yes; I've had a wire, and I leave to-morrow for 
Garhwal." 

"About this lake scare — most unnecessary fuss, 
don't you think so, eh?" 

" No ; Tm on the other tack — better be sure than 
sorry." 

" Please do explain all about it," said Mrs Lacy ; 
" I am so interested." 

" The simple explanation is, that an enormous land- 
slip has dammed up a large valley, and a mountain 
river, and turned it into a lake, five miles long and 
four hundred feet deep." 

" That's big enough for canoeing," remarked Sir 
Capel. 

" It's filling at the rate of three feet a day, and as 
soon as the water reaches the top of the dam — say 
in a month or six weeks — the dam will burst, and 
flood a hundred and fifty miles of country." 
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" What a spectacle it will be ! I'd give a lot to see 
it," said Sir Capel. " Niagara broke loose in India," 

" It will certainly be an unprecedented sight" 

"And what measures are you engineer chaps 
taking ? " inquired General Bothwell, with his mouth 
full of bread and butter. 

" Merely precautions. We cannot let the water 
off under control ; all we can do is to ensure that 
it escapes down the river bed — without loss of life." 

" Can't be many lives to lose up there," he argued. 

" Yes ; besides the villagers, there are thousands 
of pilgrims who pass down to Hurdwar in May and 
June, and we are bound to know to a day — in fact, 
to an hour — when the flood is due." 

" What can you do ? " 

" We have established a temporary telegraph line 
from the lake to ten stations where pilgrims halt, and 
at good points, from which to control the traffic. 
Pillars are erected every half-mile to show the safe 
limits out of reach of the flood, and all the principal 
bridges are being dismantled. As soon as the water 
reaches the crest of the dam, the official in charge will 
send a warning telegram, for the flood will travel fast." 

" I suppose the natives are terrified out of their 
senses?" asked Mrs Lacy. 

" No, not in the least ; they think it will pass 
quietly over the river bed, and this is the view of 
the pilgrims, who are furious because their ordinary 
route is forbidden." 

" By Jove, and I don't wonder," said General 
Bothwell, combatively. " Instead of arranging for 
the outlet of the water, a telegraph line has been 
erected — no doubt at immense cost — to apprise 
people of the danger of a flood which may come 
in a month, a year — or never!" and he laughed 
derisively. "I think, whoever has hit on the tele- 
graph as a means of dealing with an engineering 
difficulty, will look uncommonly foolish." 
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" I am the culprit/* coolly confessed Gascoigne. 
"To divert the lake otherwise would cost two 
million of rupees; India is poor, and there is not 
time to erect masonry weirs, outfalls, and shoots." 

"And so," said Sir Cupid, "you have resolved to 
let it slide? And you believe there will be a big 
flood ? " 

" I am sure of it," replied Gascoigne, with emphasis. 

" How I would like to see it." 

" I shall see it," announced Angel. " Philip has pro- 
mised to take me with him." 

"Much against his will," he supplemented, with 
a laugh. 

" But I am going in spite of him," she answered, 
with a glance of gay defiance. " I was bom in the 
Himalayas ; I am a hill woman." 

" Yes ; that is certain," said Sir Capel, promptly. 

" Pray, how do you know ? " 

" Because you are not a plain woman." 

" How can you be so ridiculous ? " she remon- 
strated, impatiently. 

" Surely you are not going off immediately," said 
Mrs Alley- Lacy, " to see this wonderful dam ? " 
bringing out the last word with considerable unction. 

" No, not just yet. I wish I were ! " 

" And what will become of you ? " 

" Mrs Gascoigne and I are going to look after one 
another," volunteered Mrs Waldershare, laying her 
hand on Angel's arm with an air of affectionate 
proprietorship. " I shall take care of her. She is 
left in my charge, is she not, Philip?" and she 
appealed to him with her eloquent eyes. 

Philip was considerably taken aback, but he rallied 
with his usual elasticity, and said : 

" Oh, Angel has an old head on young shoulders. 
I shall make her responsible for the house — and I 
shall ask Padre Eliot to keep an eye on both of 
you." 
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" Well, Gascoigne," said General Bothwell, standing 
up and shaking crumbs out of his beard, " I must 
confess that I am amused at this scheme of yours — 
/ don't believe in scaring people, you know. I 
think you are on the wrong tack — the wrong tack — 
but you Engineer chaps are, in my experience, the 
most pig-headed branch of the service." 

"Still, sir, I think you must admit that we earn 
our bread and butter ? " 

" Butter — oh yes ! — ^you get more than enough of 
that," retorted the general, pointedly. 

" You won't get any butter in Garhwal," announced 
Sir Capel, "of any sort or kind, only black bread 
and cucumbers — awful grub! I've been up reading 
a lot about this water-shoot — all the same I wish 
you'd take me with you, Gascoigne?" 

"In what capacity ? " 

"Oh, as dhoby, dog boy, special correspondent — 
anything," and Sir Capel put his hands together, 
and his head on one side, and looked extremely 
ridiculous. 

" No, no, my dear fellow," rejoined Gascoigne with 
a laugh, and a significant glance at Mrs Waldershare. 
" How could the ladies spare you ? " 

In two days' time Colonel Gascoigne had taken his 
departure, and Angel for once was not disconsolate. 
She analysed her feelings, dug down deeply into her 
motives, and the sensation she there discovered 
was not sorrow, — but relief She had been dimly 
aware of a vag^e uneasiness, an intangible dread 
of developments. All this was at an end now. 
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JOINT HOSTESS 

A ND thus Mrs Waldershare was established as Mrs 
-^^ Gascoigne*s chaperone and companion ; and the 
station, who considered it a most excellent arrange- 
ment, and but yet another proof of her husband's 
good sense, cried Wah ! wah ! They had been duly 
informed of the ancient friendship which had existed 
between his parents and Mrs Waldershare's. There 
was no mention of a love affair — crafty Lola had set 
back the intimacy a whole generation — it was dis- 
creetly cloaked in the mantle of years. Mrs Nobbs, 
who acted as spokeswoman for Mrs Grundy, eagerly 
assured everyone she met that she highly approved 
of the move. It was most unbecoming (favourite 
word) for a young married woman to be left alone, 
and Mrs Waldershare was such a quiet, sensible, 
charming chaperone, — and so clever. Truly she was 
marvellously clever ; in some gradual, inexplicable 
fashion, she assumed the lead of the household. Yes, 
without sound, or beat of drum. She was joint hostess, 
not guest ; there was a solid, resistless force in her char- 
acter that Angel was powerless to combat. At early 
morning, or afternoon tea,it was no uncommon thing for 
her to find Mrs Waldershare already seated before the 
teapot. This position carries a certain status with it, 
and Lola's visitors went so far as to assume from the 
air of nonchalant hospitality with which she dispensed 
cream and cakes, that she was " sharing expenses." 

This was precisely how she wished it to be under- 
stood. To Angel, a sort of guest at her own table, 
she offered playful apologies, and assurances that 
" she was the best tea maker in England, and liked 
to save her dear child trouble." 

293 
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But there was one lady who regarded the new 
tnknage with the gravest misgivings, and this was 
Mrs Gordon, who, before departing to the hills, had 
confided her fears to Padre Eliot. 

" I do not trust Mrs Waldershare," she said. 

"Why not?" he asked, "she is quiet, and hand- 
some, and ladylike." 

" She is a clever, crafty woman, not too scrupulous 
in money matters. I believe — " lowering her voice — 
" that she gambles ! Of course, I have no business to 
have prejudices and to hear gossip." 

" It is not like you, certainly," he said, with his 
broad smile, "I believe there has been gambling in the 
station somewhere, recently ; one or two boys have 
been hard hit, — but why suspect a lady ? " 

"It is more than suspicion. How I wish Colonel 
Gascoigne had not left Angel with that woman. It 
is like leaving a lamb to a wolf" 

" She shall not devour her — Fll see to that," he 
said, playfully. 

"No, but she will use her as her blind, and her 
banker." 

" Well, I think you may trust Mrs Gascoigne," he 
said, "her conduct has always given evidence of extra- 
ordinary good sense, and a certain amount of latent 
force." As Mrs Gordon had excellent reason to 
acquiesce in this dictum, she was silent. 

But her instinct had not deceived her, day by day 
— nay, hour by hour. Angel fell more and more under 
the elder woman's influence. It was as if she had 
been hypnotised, she surrendered her will to her, and 
took up a subordinate position with unquestioning 
resignation. Athough the clever widow was careful 
not to offend any of the girl's prejudices and suscepti- 
bilities, the household was ordered to Mrs Walder- 
share's liking, — and the servants hated her almost as 
bitterly as the dogs. Never put out, never excited, 
the lady rolled along over all little obstacles, a 
veritable Juggernaut of self. She instituted late 
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hours — Angel was naturally an early bird. She en- 
joyed elaborate and dainty meals, Angel preferred very 
simple fare ; she liked long drives in the moonlight, 
sometimes keeping the horses out till midnight ; occa- 
sionally she took Mrs Lacy with her, or Sir Capel, and 
Angel remained at home. Lola was so clever, so seduc- 
tive, so persuasive, that everything she said or did had 
the air of being absolutely faultless — the one and only 
speech or action possible under the circumstances. 

She and her hostess sat a good deal together in 

the darkened drawing-room, for now that the weather 

was warmer, punkahs were moving, "tatties" were 

installed. Mrs Waldershare knitted silk ties and 

socks with firm white fingers, whilst Angel drew, and 

sometimes they scarcely exchanged a word in an 

hour. Lola was not talkative, she never talked simply 

for the sake of conversation. Her silence impressed 

Angel far more than speech, she felt that Lola could 

tell her so much if she would, yes, so much about 

Philip, and she was sensible of a certain awe, and the 

strivings and painful contortions of a never-to-be 

appeased curiosity, and what was worse, a sleepless 

jealousy. She was humbly conscious that she was far 

inferior to this calm, beautiful, dignified creature, and 

as she stole long glances at her companion, she would 

tell her envious heart that Philip had been engaged to 

her for four years, twice as long as she had been his wife. 

He had known Lola for thirty years ! How could a 

man outgrow a love like that? It was rooted in his 

very childhood. Lola had some dim intuition of what 

was passing in her companion's thoughts, and smiled, 

saying to herself, " Silly girl, she is always wondering. 

How wretched I could make her if I chose ! " 

Although the station was emptying, there were still 
a number of people in Marwar, and Mrs Gascoigne, at 
Mrs Waldershare's suggestion, had a few friends to 
dinner now and then. On the occasion of Lola's 
birthday — so-called — Angel gave a little party and 
asked the heroine of the occasion to invite her own 
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guests. Mrs Lacy, Sir Capel, Captain Hailes, and 
the General were among these, and the little affair 
went off admirably. As usual, all the organisation 
and trouble were Angel's share ; she took great pains 
with the menu, the menu cards, and the flowers, 
(Lola was so critical), whilst Lola had, as customary, 
all the enjoyment She was arrayed in a marvellous 
and filmy gown, and wore a beautiful diamond heart 
and arrow — surprisingly similar to one that Crackett, 
the Delhi hawker, had been offering for sale. Her 
health was drunk, and she made a pretty speech. 
After dinner, there was music, and at eleven o'clock 
the General and several others took their departure. 
Then Mrs Waldershare, with a widely encompassing 
flash of her dark eyes, suggested " Cards," adding 
"the night is but just beginning." Angel's pale face 
expressed not merely fatigue but dismay, and her 
friend exclaimed, " No, no, dear — we won't bore you. 
You look so tired, Mrs Lacy will excuse you, won't 
you?" appealing to that lady, who replied : 

"Certainly, I hope Mrs Gascoigne will not be 
ceremonious with me." 

"And I'll play hostess, and see them safely off the 
premises," said Lola playfully. Accepting this as- 
surance, and offering many apologies. Angel, who had 
a bad neuralgic headache, thankfully retired to bed, 
and after a long time fell asleep. She seemed to 
have slept for hours when she awoke with a violent 
start, aroused by a sound like the overturning of a 
chair. Could it be burglars ? She sat up and listened 
with a beating heart. Then she heard a cock crow — 
it must be close on dawn. She struck a match, 
lighted a candle, jumped out of bed, and got into her 
dressing-gown, and waited. Surely there were steps 
and voices outside ; was it in the ante-room, or where ? 
Had she obeyed her first impulse, and gone into the 
drawing-room, she would have discovered the card- 
party, consisting of four men and two ladies, just 
breaking up. They had risen from the table. 
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" Look here," said Lola carelessly handing a bit of 
notepaper to Captain Hailes. " I make it that." 

He glanced at the total, and became suddenly 
white — nay, grey — but rallied, and said, " It's all right, 
I expect" 

" Been hard hit, eh, Hailes ? " inquired the little 
baronet, playfully. " I come off only seventy to the 
bad." 

Yes, they had been gambling ; and how dissipated 
it all looked, the candles flaring in their sockets, the 
lamps smoking, tablecloth awry, and cards scattered 
over the floor. 

Angel, who had glanced at her watch, and seen that 
the hour was four o'clock, came out into the ante- 
room, candle in hand. Here she was suddenly con- 
fronted by a figure with a shawl over her head — Tile. 

" Oh, what is the matter ? " she inquired breathlessly. 

" Tve been feeling so ill, ma'am," she moaned, " such 
a turn as IVe had. It's this climate as does not suit 
me. I feel like dying and I was — coming to ask if 
you had such a thing as a medicine chest?" 

" Of course I have," replied Mrs Gascoigne, pro- 
foundly relieved ; " it is in my own room. Come with 
me and I will doctor you," turning back as she spoke, 
" How do you feel ? " 

" All cold and shivers like — and a sort of quaking 
in my inside." 

"Oh then, perhaps," opening a cupboard, "this 
cordial will do you good. At least it will do you no 
harm." As Angel spoke, she seized a bottle, and a 
measuring-glass. 

By-and-by, as Tile crept stealthily to her own 
quarters, she encountered her mistress, who had been 
extinguishing lamps and candles, and setting the 
drawing-room straight. 

" I met her in the doorway," she whispered with a 
scared face. " I told her I was took ill, and she gave 
me a cordial — she is as innocent as a lamb." 

" Good Heavens," exclaimed Mrs Waldersharc, her 
eyes widening in alarm, ** that was a narrow escape." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

INTO GARHWAL 

TDOCKSTONE, Chotah-Bilat, the joint address of 
-■■^ Mrs Gascoigne and Mrs Waldershare, was a large 
well-appointed bungalow, overlooking the prettiest 
side of the station, approached through a steep 
terraced garden, full of great bushes of ancient 
geraniums, and straggling rose trees, and flanked 
by a few pines. 

The house was sufficiently roomy to accommodate 
half-a-dozen people ; and here the two inmates lived 
their separate lives, together, and yet apart. The 
partnership was so harmonious as to excite a 
certain degree of admiration as well as envy ; for 
it is a painful fact that these house-sharing schemes 
are not invariably a success. 

Mrs Waldershare was charmed with what she 
termed "a Himalayan Paradise"; her own chief 
friends were comfortably established at the Casino 
Hotel, or the Club, and she made a number of new 
acquaintances. The constant whirl of picnics, tiffins, 
dinners, dances, incidental to a gay hill station, the 
opportunity of exhibiting her toilettes, of living with- 
out expense, and of enjoying an occasional " game " 
— all this comprised a phase of existence supremely 
to Lola's taste. She possessed her own roulette board, 
and both board and owner were in flattering request. 
The board accompanied Mrs Waldershare to luncheon 
parties, and to teas and dinners at " the Wigwam " 
and elsewhere. The Wigwam was a pretty little 
house, occupied by a smart married couple, much 
given to play of every description ; their gay suppers 
were notorious, and their guests might have been 
discovered guiltily creeping in to their respective 
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homes, with the dawn. Angel had not paid the 
usual round of calls, or embarked on the flood-tide 
of entertainments. She felt no inclination to dance, 
and suffered from constant neuralgia, and depression. 
One or two of her friends had sought her, but she 
declined their invitations ; and when a lady resides in 
an out-of-the-way locality, in a sequestered bungalow, 
and is disinclined to entertain, or to be entertained, 
people in the full swing of the season have no leisure 
to cultivate such a recluse — ^and leave her severely 
alone. Mrs Gascoigne was to be seen at church (at 
St John's in the Wilderness) on Sunday ; on week 
days, rambling far along the unfrequented hill-tracks, 
merely accompanied by two dogs. To Angel's 
intimates, Mrs Waldershare professed a devoted 
attachment to the dear, sweet girl, a keen anxiety 
respecting her health, and declared that she was " just 
a little bit run down," all this being accompanied by 
effusive encomiums. To her own circle she proclaimed 
that her housemate was "peculiar." This, with a 
significance that led strangers to suppose that Mrs 
Gascoigne was eccentric to the verge of imbecility. 
Lola's manner to Angel was perfect. A mixture of the 
tender elder sister, and the sincerely attached friend ; 
but she and her hostess did not see much of one 
another, except at breakfast. Soon after this meal, 
Mrs Waldershare's gaily-costumed jampannies (they 
wore black and yellow livery, and yellow turbans) 
carried their charming burden away for the whole day, 
she merely returning home in order to dress, or 
occasionally to receive the General and Sir Capel. 
No apologies were necessary, for Angel appreciated 
solitude, and they each went their own way ; for that 
was understood in an unwritten bond. But when the 
monsoon broke in the middle of June, the rain de- 
scended in steady grey sheets, and roared and battered 
on the zinc roof of Rockstone, there were no more 
gay jaunts or excursions down into Chotah-Bilat. 
The six hillmen shed their wasp-like costumes, and 
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huddled in their brown blankets, or "cumlies," squatted 
round a huka, talking scandal and money matters, in 
their quarters among the pines. 

Their employer sat indoors, beside a blazing log 
fire, inditing sweet little notes on a knee-pad, and 
knitting ties in becoming shades of purse silk. Angel 
crouched on the large, square-shaped fender-stool 
(which was hollow underneath, and a retreat dear to 
the dogs) and read, and sewed, and talked. For a 
whole week, these two were condemned to a species 
of solitary confinement. At first, they discoursed of 
the elements (how Mrs Waldershare railed against the 
rains ! — the life of India), the forthcoming great fancy 
ball, and the Chamoli Lake. From lake to Philip 
was but a short step, and by-and-by Angel found 
herself listening with eager ears, to stories of her 
husband's childhood and boyhood. By degrees these 
anecdotes were merged into tales of Philip as a youth, 
as a young man — as (here Angel's interest was breath- 
less)— a lover. 

Clever Lola drew a sketch of those four supreme 
years with the hand of a true artist, permitting the 
listener's warm imagination to colour and fill in the 
outlines. Angel contemplated the picture which her 
own brain completed, with a mixture of anguish, 
jealousy, and despair. How Philip had loved Lola ! 
though Lola never once said so in plain, cold English ; 
but a broken-off sentence, a look, a quick sigh, im- 
parted more than words. And he had written to her 
daily, whilst she, his wife, hungered for two weeks 
for a line. But then, oh most exacting Angel, there 
is no daily post in Garhwal ; letters had to come one 
hundred and fifty miles by a truly casual D^k runner. 

Lola gave her companion the impression of recalling 
these poignant recollections, with the deepest reluct- 
ance, and all the time the game — which lasted for eight 
whole days — afforded her the keenest enjoyment. She 
was as a cat playing with a mouse, and at the end of 
the play, her victim's heart was as lacerated as any 
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little tortured corpse. Angel acknowledged that she 
had brought this misery entirely upon herself; her 
anxiety for information had led her into a very 
cavern of despair. Philip still loved Lola ; for accord- 
ing to that lady's dictum, which she humbly accepted, 
" It is a law of the universe, for a man to love one woman, 
and none other " ; and when Lola turned her wonder- 
ful eyes upon her — those eyes, large, mysterious, sad, 
and visionary — Angel felt that she could not be other- 
wise than truthful and good. Oh, she must tear that 
secret feeling of repulsion out of her heart, and be as 
sincerely attached to Lola, as Lola was to her. She 
would love her, and befriend her, loyally and faithfully 
— for Philip's sake. 

A gleam of fine weather, a break in the rains, 
released the two prisoners, and each hastened to repair 
to her familiar haunts ; Lola to the assembly rooms, 
the Wigwam, and the polo-ground, Angel to take 
her walks abroad, as far as possible from the giddy 
throng. She longed to see Philip again, to con- 
template him from a new point of view, to endeavour 
to discover his real attitude towards Lola. But per- 
haps he would never tell her the truth, he could be a 
mystery when he chose. Lola was, and ever would 
be, first in his heart, and she must make up her mind 
to accept the second place. Angel was absolutely 
miserable, and as she lingered on the hill-sides, 
watching the ghostly white mists creeping up 
between the mountains, and filling every ravine 
and valley, till they touched the spot where she 
stood, and overwhelmed her; she felt as if a great 
cloud from which there was no escape, had suddenly 
descended upon her life. 

In these days of their mistress's inaction and de- 
pression, Sam and John offered much mute sympathy, 
and protection. They did not forsake her in order 
to seek their own amusement — no, not even to meet 
their friends and foes upon the Mall, but formed her 
constant bodyguard. At night, Sam occupied the 
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most comfortable chair in her room, whilst John 
sprawled outside the door on a mat. And he never 
failed to rise and bark, in order to announce the tardy 
return of the other lady, — for which officious act, Mrs 
Waldershare would have gladly had him poisoned. 

Early one morning in July, an imposing head over- 
seer, two chuprassis, and a dozen stout hillmen, were 
to be found assembled in front of Rockstone. The 
overseer had brought a letter from " Gascoigne Sahib," 
and the lady was to start at once, before there was 
more rain. Angel's heart leaped at the message, it 
was her order of release. She made joyful prepara- 
tions for immediate departure — indeed, these pre- 
parations had been half completed for weeks. 

"And pray what is to become of poor me?" in- 
quired Lola in a doleful voice, " where am I to go ? " 

"You can stay here, till the end of our term of 
course," responded her hostess. 

" And the servants ? " 

" They can remain too — I am only taking the ayah 
with me." 

" Then I shall ask Mrs Lacy to keep me company," 
announced the guest, " I shall be so wretched without 
you, you dear, sweet, unselfish girl." And this bold 
lie had a flavour of the truth, — Lola would miss 
Angel in many ways. 

"Very well," assented her hostess, "do just what 
you please." She was so anxious to depart that she 
was prepared to promise anything — oh, anything, in 
order to escape. Yes, it had come to that. As long 
as she was within reach of Lola's extraordinary 
personal charm, she felt benumbed; a strange, un- 
happy, powerless mortal. Lola's magnetism and will 
force were so strong, that Angel shivered inwardly as 
she realised that if her companion had exerted them 
to throw obstacles in her path, she would have 
succumbed, and relinquished this journey to Garhwal. 
But Lola was content to be left in sole possession 
of an extremely comfortable bungalow, — which I 
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regret to say, subsequently became notorious as a 
gambling den; in fact, the Wigwam sank into in- 
significance in comparison to Rockstone, for here the 
play was higher, the seclusion unsurpassed, and the 
dinners (at Colonel Gascoigne's expense) quite admir- 
able. How little did that officer suppose that the house 
which he rented, and of which he was the ostensible 
master, went by the name of "The Den of Thieves." 

Angel was presently carried away in her dandy, 
and as she reached the shoulder of the first hill, drew 
a long breath — she was conscious of a delightful sense 
of being released at last, of a sundering of bonds, a 
recovery of her own individuality. She thoroughly 
enjoyed the journey, and being borne along higher, 
and yet higher, into a cooler, clearer atmosphere. 
First through a part of Kumaon (oh most beautiful 
Kumaon, with your forests, and lakes, ravines and 
passes, your exquisite glimpses of the snows, and the 
plains !) The party gradually left behind them, flat- 
roofed houses with carved fronts, standing deep in 
waving yellow crops, and jungles of dahlias and sun- 
flowers, and surrounded by walnut and peach trees. 
They encountered long strings of melancholy pack 
ponies with deformed hocks, the result of their bondage 
from foal time, square -faced women, wearing short 
heavy skirts and silver ornaments — these latter heir- 
looms — and now and then a stout little Ghoorka or 
a shikari. Each night Angel and her ayah halted at 
a dak bungalow, where elaborate preparations had 
been made for the reception of the Engineer's mem 
sahib. As they advanced further into Garhwal,they met 
flocks of little goats, laden with salt and borax, herded 
by Bhotias — dirty-looking people with Tartar features, 
and greasy black hair. The country grew stranger 
and sterner, they passed along the edges of fathomless 
ravines, between rugged inaccessible mountains, and 
Angel realised for the first time the inspiring effect of 
a wild and brooding solitude, where the almost awful 
silence was only broken by the muttering of her 
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Pahari bearers, as they passed about the huka, the 
scream of a kite, or the bleating of a belated sheep. 

One march out of Chamoli, Philip met the party. 
He seemed glad to see Angel, not to speak of Sam 
and John, who had journeyed thus far in charge of 
the coolies, and howled passionate protests at being 
carried through such splendid sporting country. And 
what did they not descry, as they were borne along ? 
Monkeys, great lungoors, who threw stones, and 
gibbered at the party — what dogs of flesh and blood 
could endure such indignities! 

" And how is your lake getting on ? " inquired Angel ; 
" nearly full ? " 

"Rising — slowly but surely. I think it will brim 
over in about three weeks — perhaps less. It depends 
on the rains. Pm glad you've got away all right, 
before the next burst, which is bound to be heavy." 

" I began to despair of coming at all — and oh, I 
was so sick of Bilat." 

" How is Lola ? " he inquired. 

" Very well." 

" She is not sick of Bilat, I gather from your letter ? " 

" No — she is very gay — and in immense request" 

" When does she join Edgar ? " 

" Possibly not at all. I think she is going to join 
the little baronet in holy matrimony." 

" No ? " incredulously. " You are not serious ? " 

"At least he is anxious to marry her, — and honoured 
me with his confidence." 

"Oh, did he?" ejaculated her listener, and for a 
whole half-mile Philip never once opened his lips, and 
AngePs heart was sore, she felt convinced that he was 
thinking of Lola. No, on the contrary, he was buried in a 
somewhat abstruse mathematical calculation connected 
with the rainfall. He seldom thought of Lola — now. 

" I hope you will be comfortable, Angel," he said at 
last, " we have run you up a sort of little cabin, well 
above the water-line ; some of the fellows are in tents, 
and native huts." 
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" Why, how many are there ? " she asked. 

** Only three or four. Evans of the Civil Service ; 
Hichens; Jones of the D.P.W.; young Brady of the 
Engineers, a boy with the richest brogue in India." 

" How nice — I love a brogue." 

" Then you will certainly take to Brady. He is a 
bright lad — though not very polished — and here is 
the Lake coming into view." 

Angel got out of her jampan, and stood to gaze 
at it, where it lay locked among the mountains. 
Chamoli Lake was much larger and far more beautiful 
than she expected. It looked majestically still and 
dignified, as if it had been lying in the lap of the 
mountains from ages remote, — instead of being the 
three months' old child of the rains and the snows. 
In colour it was a wonderful limpid green, its face was 
placid and inscrutable, and yet it embodied the 
dread of thousands ! The slip, which left a mark 
like a scar, had fallen from the side of a precipitous 
hill, five thousand feet above the bed of the river, 
and carried the rocks and debris from the right bank, 
across the valley, and half-way up the hill. There, its 
energy expended, the mass slipped down into the bed 
of the stream, forming a dam, composed of masses of 
enormous rocks. Close to this barrier, but well above 
it, was a telegraph station, and half-a-mile further 
on, at a point outside the dam, and overlooking 
the lake, and the valley into which it would escape, 
was a collection of flat stone-roofed huts, the village 
of Dhuri. Further still, an encampment, a large rest 
house, and several recently erected wooden huts. 
One of these had been reserved for Mrs Gascoigne, 
and furnished with a certain amount of rude comfort* 
As she stood at the entrance of her dwelling, and 
surveyed the great still lake among its towering 
mountains, the narrow rocky valley with its twisting 
gorges, and precipitous walls, she found the scene 
extraordinarily soothing to her spirit — it was so wild 
— so strange — and so peaceful. 

U 
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A considerable amount of life was stirring in the 
camp, and among the huts. There were goats, and 
big Bhotia ponies, as well as Bhotias themselves. 
' Government officials, telegraph men, signallers, sub- 
inspectors and linesmen, also various eagerly interested 
villagers. There appeared to be incessant traffic 
between the village, the telegraph, post, and the 
encampment. Mrs Gascoigne was elected a member 
of the little Mess in the Inspection House. They 
were a cheery party of six in all, who laid their 
hearts at the feet of this girl resembling a white 
slender delicate flower. The new recruit's contribu- 
tions of stores, newspapers, and books proved ex- 
tremely welcome, and she soon felt perfectly at home, 
and became the established housekeeper and hostess 
of the party. Angel took a keen interest in the action 
of the lake, the gradual rising of the water, the pre- 
cautions, and daily measurements and calculations. 
Colonel Gascoigne, on whom lay the responsibility, 
locked up in that silent sheet of water, was engaged 
continually: riding down to other telegraph stations, 
inspecting cuttings, and protecting the canal works. 
But his subordinate, Mr Brady, occasionally took Mrs 
Gascoigne about with him. She explored the villages 
and scrambled up the mountains, rode through the 
valley on a shaggy Bhotia pony ; and in the exquisite 
mountain air, with its slight hint of the adjacent 
snowy range, recovered her colour and her spirits. 
One morning, as she and Mr Brady and the two dogs 
were climbing a hill in search of butterflies, he suddenly 
called out, as he craned over a rock, 

" By the pipers that played before Moses ! I see a 
party below on the road making for the camp — a lady 
— no less, in a dandy — and two men. We shall be a 
fashionable hill station before we know where we are. 
Who can they be ? " 

Angel stood up and leant over to survey the 
travellers, and controlled her disagreeable surprise as 
she recognised Lola, Sir Cupid, and the General. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

INTERLOPERS 

" CEE what a magnet you are!" cried Sir Capel, 

^ striking a comic attitude as Angel descended the 
path towards him — the other travellers had passed on 
unconscious of her vicinity. 

" Am I ? I was not aware of it before," she said. 
"Sir Capel Tudor, let me introduce Mr Brady, my 
husband's assistant" 

" — who is worked to death," he supplemented with 
a grin and a bow. 

"You do not appear to be in any immediate 
danger," rejoined Sir Capel, pointing derisively to 
the butterfly net, " is it very laborious ? " 

" Oh, merely an hour off duty. What has brought 
you out to the back of beyond ? " 

"An all-consuming curiosity," replied the little 
traveller, addressing himself particularly to Angel. 
" IVe been hearing no end about the flood that is to 
be, and will be, the sight of the century, and I am 
mad keen to see it." 

" But why ? " 

" A great lake bursting from its prison at a stated 
hour. The telegraph bell rings, and half a province is 
instantly inundated. That's about it ? So here I am." 

"So I see," said Angel. "But what has brought 
Mrs Waldershare and the general ? " 

"She came because she required a complete 
change, and wanted to be with you — she's awfully 
fond of you, you know. And the general is here for 
the diametrically opposite cause to that which has 
brought me. He swears it's all a mare's nest, and 
has come to jeer at what will not happen, and to crow.** 
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"Rather a long journey to undertake to see no- 
thing," remarked Mr Brady drily, " and I think his 
crow will turn into a quack. I wonder where the 
dickens youVe all going to live. We are a tight fit 
as it is, and there's a lot of rain coming — you won't 
care about a tent ? " 

" I don't care where you stick me, I'm not par- 
ticular. When do you think the great water-shoot 
will come off? " 

"Within the next two days, according to the 
Colonel's calculation. He has gone twenty miles 
down the Alakander valley to-day, to inspect the 
preparations ; bridges have been dismantled, the 
canal protected, villages cleared out, cattle driven off 
— and all is ready." 

" Did you bring any letters, or papers, or news ? " 
inquired Angel, who had been puzzling her brains as to 
how these three newcomers were to be lodged and fed. 

" No, I believe the general has a couple of papers. 
By the way," and his merry face became grave, " there 
is a bit of news — bad news at that — you remember 
Hailes ? " 

"Captain Hailes? Why, of course I do." 

" Well, he has been awfully down on his luck lately, 
severe financial crisis, talked of losing his commission, 
and all that. I thought it was just a touch of liver ; 
I'd no idea he was really so hard up.*' 

" Old Hailes likes to gamble a bit," remarked Mr 
Brady. 

" Poor chap, he will gamble no more. Last Monday 
he went out to the Tarani d^k bungalow, saying he 
was going to shoot chicor, and, by George," and the 
round merry eyes became tragic, " he shot himself." 

" How frightful," said Angel, pausing aghast, " ac- 
cidental, of course." 

"No," shaking his head, "on purpose. It seems 
he had been playing high and lost his last shilling, 
and had not the courage to begin life at the foot 
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of the ladder. He left a note for his mother, and one 
for Mrs Waldershare, which she destroyed. They 
asked for it at the inquest, but she said it was private 
and most painful. Chotah-Bilat is enormously exer- 
cised. Mrs Waldershare feels the business terribly, 
she knew him so well ; you see, he was a sort of 
connection — that is partly what brought her here, to 
get away from the talk — and the — place. She is all 
right on the march, and has picked up, and been 
quite cheerful. Indeed, to hear the general squab- 
bling with his coolies over a few annas was enough 
to make a cat laugh. But mind you don't breathe a 
word — about Hailes." 

"You may be sure I won't," she answered em- 
phatically. 

" I'm glad I caught sight of you," continued Sir 
Capel in a confidential undertone, " and was able to 
give you this hint about Lola. She's awfully cut up. 
By Jove! women do say beastly things of one 
another. They have all got their knives in her, just 
because she's so much better looking than themselves." 

By this time the party were descending the hill 
to the encampment, and had overtaken the other 
travellers, who appeared to imagine that their visit 
was not merely welcome, but to be accepted in the 
light of an immense condescension. Mr Brady, 
who was acting host in the absence of his senior 
officer, was immediately enslaved by the charming 
widow and her magical eyes. With such eyes, the 
gift of speech was almost superfluous. 

" I wish I knew where to put you ? " he said, help- 
lessly, as soon as they had partaken of an excellent 
lunch. " Mrs Waldershare, you are most welcome to 
my tent, and all my worldly goods." 

" Oh, I hate a tent," she answered, ungratefully ; 
" it's always so dark, I can never see to do my hair. 
The general finds that there are two capital quarters 
side by side about a hundred yards lower down." 
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" Yes," he added, " I took a look at them just now, 
not at all bad — temporary wooden huts, apparently 
new and clean. Mrs Waldershare will have one, 
ril occupy the other. Sir Capel prefers a tent We 
don*t expect spring beds and electric light on the 
borders of Thibet." 

"If we get the common necessaries, we consider 
ourselves lucky," said Angel ; " supplies are so scarce, 
and there are hardly any tracks passable for ponies. 
Those two huts were erected by mistake before Philip 
came here, and are considered much too near the 
possible flood-mark to be safe. They have been 
condemned." 

The general laughed disagreeably, and said : " My 
dear lady, the water won't come within a hundred 
feet of them, even on the most imbecile computation, 
and I shall have my things moved down at once, and 
yours," turning to Mrs Waldershare. 

Mr Brady opened his mouth to remonstrate, but 
the general, armed with the decision acquired by 
years of authority, silenced him by a gesture. As 
General Bothwell herded a tribe of clamorous coolies 
in the direction of these two somewhat tempting 
asylums, Mr Brady turned to Angel, and said : 

" It's no good my talking to the old boy ; but when 
the Colonel comes back, he will soon * haunk ' him 
out of that. There was a lot of rain last night, and 
the water is within twelve feet of the top." 

" I think you had better share my hut," said Angel 
to her lady guest ; " it will be a squeeze, but those 
below are considered dangerous — at least Philip 
says so." 

" Don't you think he is fidgety, and bothers too 
much about things," rejoined Lola, who in her secret 
heart had a profound contempt for a man she had 
hoodwinked, and rated his intellect at a far lower 
value than her own, since her French fables, and her 
tenacious memory of the dates of the English 
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sovereigns had been, in schooldays, superior to 
his. 

"No, no; TU go and explore, dear, and do you 
come with me, and help me to settle in." In a few 
minutes, three figures might have been seen scramb- 
ling down to a ledge far below the camp — Mrs 
Waldershare, Angel, and her ayah, laden with pillows, 
rugs, and bags. The "Interlopers," as Mr Brady 
termed them, had brought (as is usual all over the 
Bengal Presidency) their own bedding, also tiffin 
baskets, spirit lamps, and India-rubber baths, and by 
the time that Colonel Gascoigne and his staff rode 
up to the Government rest-house, the strangers were 
already rooted in the camp, and flowered forth at 
the dinner-table. Philip, who was tired after a rough 
ride of forty miles, and a brain-exhausting day, at 
first received the intelligence of the invasion with 
exasperating incredulity; but when he heard the 
general's rasping voice, and Sir Capel's reckless 
laugh, he realised that Angel, his wife, was not jest- 
ing, but in deadly earnest 

Then he asked himself angrily if it was not enough 
to have all the strain of this unique and imminent 
catastrophe laid upon his shoulders, and to have to 
make arrangements for the feeding and shelter of 
about fifty fellow-workers, but to be saddled now, at 
the eleventh hour, with three useless sightseers? 
Indeed, the general was not a mere placid spectator, 
he was a most malignant critic, who wrote his own 
impressions to the papers, both local and otherwise. 
That evening, at dinner, eleven souls were crammed 
round the little d^k bungalow tables, — two joined 
together, — and even in this place, on the confines of 
civilisation, Angel was compelled to respect the order 
of "precedence" — the general sat next her — as his 
right — and Lola was placed at her host's right hand. 

" O Philip, we have made ourselves so comfy," 
she remarked, playfully ; " I am afraid we have in- 
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vaded you, but there are those two unoccupied huts 
going a-begging." 

"Those huts are condemned, and you must turn 
out of them to-morrow," he said shortly. 

" Pray why ? " with a little defiant laugh. 

" Merely because they are unsafe." 

"So you think. General Bothwell holds the 
opposite opinion. What an alarmist you are." 

"No, I merely know my business, and I am re- 
sponsible for your lives." 

"Supposing I elect to stay?" she said with an 
indolent smile. 

"I hope you will not, as I should be compelled 
to have you carried away by force, the same as a 
Fakir, who established himself in his old cave. He has 
twice returned, and twice been ig^ominiously removed/' 

" Perhaps the third time will be the charm?" she said 
gaily. 

" The third time will be his death. The lake can- 
not last more than thirty-six hours." 

" Then we are just in the nick of time to see what 
Sir Capel calls the great water shoot" 

" I doubt if you will see much ; I believe the dam 
will go at night" 

" Oh, how depressing you are ! When we have 
come all this distance in order to see the sight and, 
as the guide books say, any other objects of interest ! 
What do you do of an evening?" she inquired. 

" We go to bed early, we are mostly dog tired ; 
sometimes we have songs. Angel has a mandoline, 
Brady has a voice, and occasionally we have a round 
game of cards." 

"Cards!" and her eyes glittered, "oh, do let us 
have a round game to-night" 

Mr Brady figuratively leapt at the proposal, so did 
Mr Jones and Sir Capel ; Angel was obliged to join 
as hostess, and brought out cards and counters, but 
they only played for half anna — ue, half-penny — points, 
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and by ten o'clock the lights had been extinguished, 
the company had dispersed, led by Mrs Waldershare 
— vingt-et-un at half-penny points! The game was 
a waste of time, and in no sense worth the candle. 
• •••••• • 

The windows of heaven had opened ; there had 
been torrents of rain during the night, now 
subsided to a thick penetrating mist ; but there was 
a sort of tension in the atmosphere, as if in prepara- 
tion or expectation of some weird revelation of nature. 
The General and Mrs Waldershare, in spite of the 
former's furious remonstrances, and her pathetic 
appeals, had been driven out of their temporary 
shelter ; she, to share Angel's quarters, and he, to 
grumble in a leaky tent 

" Gascoigne was incompetent, grossly ignorant, and 
pig-headed." These were a few of General Bothwell's 
growls. He had arrived on the scene, as special, 
uninvited correspondent, and hoped to make a good 
deal of fun, and some money out of the affair. Indeed 
he had already drafted a terrible indictment of the 
engineer officer in charge. The thought of this 
deadly document, afforded him warm comfort, when 
he was face to face with Gascoigne's cold iron will, 
which refused to relax one inch of authority. 

General Bothwell scoffed at all precautions, he was 
a severely trying guest. His jibes, suggestions, and 
opinions, were as maddening as the stings of a swarm 
of hornets to a man whose hands are tied. 

About midday, a telegram from the station was 
sent all down the line "Clear, lake overtopped." 
Telegrams now came incessantly to the inspection 
house, only a mile below the station, and everyone 
was aware that the great event was imminent At 
two o'clock in the afternoon the wire said, "Dam 
cutting back rapidly." At five o'clock, " A heavy rush 
of water has passed over dam. Lake has fallen twenty 
feet" Half-an-hour later, " Lake has fallen thirty feet" 
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So far all seemed to be going well. The flood was 
passing away slowly, but steadily ; at this rate, it 
would keep to the bed of the river, and not rise more 
than twenty feet, and if the dam was not further breached 
there would be no great flood ! General Bothwell was 
boisterously jubilant, most disagreeably triumphant, 
the long prepared for affair had ended in smoke 
after all ; nothing could be seen with the heavy rain 
and mist, but the lake had commenced falling, and 
there was no Niagara — no catastrophe. 

At seven o'clock the company, clad in mackintoshes, 
flocked in to dinner ; only two were absent, Mr 
Brady and Mr Hichens. 

Lola, who had been lying on Angel's bed reading 
a novel, appeared yawning, with somewhat dishevelled 
hair and sleepy eyes. 

" So the great affair has fizzled out," she remarked, 
with a faint sneer, "and the mist is so dense nothing 
can be seen. How boring ! " 

The General appeared a little later. He had 
dropped a rupee in his tent, and could not find it 
He was singularly fond of money — if it had been 
a copper coin he would have kept the company 
waiting all the same. 

The dinner had commenced — indeed, it was half 
over — when there was a shout outside, the usual 
stentorian cry of the telegraph boy, "Tal agiar, 
Tal agiar ! " and a long message was handed to 
Gascoigne. He read it, and with a hasty apology 
hurried out ; but he returned in a moment to say : 

" The lake will escape in an hour. Tm going up 
to the dam now." 

" But I thought it was we who were to escape — not 
the lake," sneered Lola, reaching for the salt. She 
paused, saltspoon in hand, and gave a sharp exclama- 
tion. " My luck is gone — oh, IVe lost my luck ! " and 
the face she turned to Angel was as white as a sheet 

" Why, what do you mean ? What is it ? " 
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" A little charm I always wear on my bangle. I 
would not lose it for anything in the whole world. 
Oh, I shall never be happy until I find it." 

" Perhaps it is in my hut," suggested Angel. " When 
did you last see it ? " 

" This morning, when I was turning out of that other 
cabin — which now seems to have been so unnecessary. 
Oh, I would not lose my lucky charm for a thousand 
pounds." 

" I daresay we shall find it. Til help you as soon 
as you have finished. We will get a big hurricane 
lantern, and search everywhere. Is it very valuable 
— and what is it like ? " 

"It has brought me no end of fortune," said Lola, 
rising as she spoke. " I must, and will find it — though 
it is only a little diamond skull." 



A 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

TO DIE WITH YOU 

T^HE search in Angel's hut proved fruitless, although 
-*■ the dhurries were taken up, and the ayah passed 
her slim nervous hand over every inch of the floor, 
whilst her mistress held aloft the lantern, and Mrs 
Waldershare — otherwise passive — poured forth pas- 
sionate lamentations. 

" Tm certain I lost it in the lower hut," she an- 
nounced, with a catch in her breath. " Give me the 
light, and I will go and look for it myself — I can 
never rest until it is found." 

" But the lake," objected Angel. " There may be 
great risk. Philip says it will come down in an hour." 

" Bah ! Tm not afraid," rejoined Lola, with profound 
scorn. " Those huts are well above water-mark, and 
it is only eight o'clock. I shall not be more than a 
few minutes ; but I don't know the path in the dark. 
Ayah, you come, and I will give you five rupees." 

In reply to this appeal and bribe, the ayah shook 
her head, and said : 

" No, no, mem sahib — that not good — plenty water 
soon — soon coming." 

" Then I'll have to go alone — for go I will," she 
announced excitedly. 

" I can show you the way," said Angel, putting on 
her waterproof, and taking the lantern ; " we can be 
there and back in twenty minutes, if we hurry." 

In another instant the ladies had disappeared into 
the darkness, Angel in advance, carry ing the hurricane 
lantern. There was a heavy, drizzling mist, through 
which they could barely discern great lights flaming 
at the posts all the way down the valley (to mark 
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the danger limit). These, in the darkness, twinkled 
like a street of stars, and how the lake growled 
within its prison, with the savage snarling of some 
wild beast straining at its leash. 

" Where are you off to ? " asked the General, as the 
couple hurried by the mess verandah, in which he 
stood endeavouring to light his pipe. 

"To the lower hut to search for an ornament," 
promptly answered Mrs Waldershare. 

" Plucky woman ! But I don't think you run any risk, 
beyond breaking your necks in the dark. I shall come 
and look after you, as soon as I have started this pipe." 

On their way to the hut, the couple encountered 
Mr Brady — that is to say, he met Mrs Waldershare, 
for Angel was already half-way down the path, her 
feet winged by some indescribable presentiment. 

" Hallo, I say ! what are you doing here ? " he 
panted, for he had been running fast. 

" Only going to the hut for a moment to look for 
something I have lost" 

" For God's sake, don't," he cried. " Better lose 
whatever it is, than your life — mind you, I warn you 
that the dam can only hold another ten minutes." 

He had an important message to deliver, and could 
not delay, although probably he would have done 
so had he dreamt that Mrs Gascoigne was already 
standing on dangerous ground. Lola smiled to 
herself as she hurried downwards. What a fright 
they were all in. Lose her life! There was no 
fear of that ; and she would risk a good deal to find 
her little diamond skull — her fetish. 

In five minutes' time Mrs Waldershare was on her 
knees, going over the floor of the hut, ayah-fashion, 
with her bare hands ; her hair had come adrift, and 
fell in one great coil on her shoulders. Her com- 
panion held the light a little way above the searcher's 
head. At last, after considerable delay, Lola lifted 
her head. 
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" Here it is," she cried, with an audible sob of 
relief, raising herself to a kneeling position ; " see, 
the ring is broken. A fortune-teller told me that 
my star would be in the ascendant as long as I had 
the skull. Now I have found it, I am happy. What 
luck ! What" she repeated, in another and a sharper 
key, as the hut rocked violently, and the rest of the 
sentence was drowned in a long, loud, shattering 
crash. 

There was a peal of thunder, reverberating far 
among the mountains — the roar of the lake released 
from bondage, rushing headlong to devastate the 
country. 

" The dam — it is gone ! " cried Angel, as the sound 
died away. " There is not a second to lose ; we must 
fly. Come," and she flung open the door. As she did 
so, the hut reeled over, and a wave of cold water 
splashed across the threshold. Outside, the drizzle, 
as illuminated by the lantern, was impregnated with 
thick, red dust, — which spread over an area of ten 
miles. Lola was still on her knees, as if turned to 
stone, apparently paralysed with horror. The flood 
was rising in the room, and the hut shivered and 
trembled like some live thing. " Come, Lola, you 
must make a dash for your life," urged Angel, placing 
the lamp in the window, and reaching out to help her 
to rise. " Every moment it is getting worse." 

As Lola staggered to her feet, a wave half filled 
the hut, and she seemed to lose her reason, and broke 
into a shrill, wild, unbroken scream — it was hardly 
like the human voice — minute after minute it 
continued, and every minute it became wilder and 
more piercing. Suddenly Gascoigne stood in the 
doorway. He had returned from the dam, only to 
learn, to his horror, that his wife and Mrs Waldershare 
had gone down to the condemned quarters. 

" I can only take one," he said, huskily, and his 
eyes rested on Angel. 
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She was furthest away ; Lola cowered between her 
and the door. Lola was crazy with terror, having 
the fear of death before her eyes, the sound of many 
waters in her ears. As she stood, in a frenzy, 
panting like some hunted creature, she was almost 
unrecognisable, transformed by her emotions. Her 
livid face, starting eyes, wet, streaming hair, belonged 
to another woman. 

" It means — death?" she questioned, with chattering 
teeth, and read the tragic answer in the man's set, 
white face. " Then take me — me ! " she shrieked, and 
she sprang on him like a leopardess, clung to his neck 
with locked arms, and the whole weight of a strongly- 
built, frantic, desperate woman. He was muscular, 
and in hard condition, but could he ever have released 
himself from that cruel clutch, the death-grip of 
mortal fear, the pitiless hold of the drowning ? " O 
Philip, you loved me first," she sobbed ; " save me — 
save me — me'' 

Angel surveyed this terrible scene with a gaze of 
wide-eyed horror. Of course he must save Lola. 

" Yes, Phil," she said, coming nearer, and her voice 
was clear and decided. " Go ; don't waste precious 
time. Philip, I intend to stay. Save her first ; you 
can," and she faltered for a second, "come back." 

Angel held aloft the lantern as she spoke, and her 
husband, without a word, turned, and splashed with 
his burthen out into the black night ; the water swept 
him off his feet, for one or two strokes, whilst Lola, 
who was now demented, and a dead weight, nearly 
dragged him under. 

" There is Jim Hailes. No, I'm not coming — they 
say I killed him — no, I won't die — why should I die ? 
Who said I won his money ? There, take it back. — 
A shocking sight, they said. Don't let the Gascoignes 
hear — no, no, Fm not going to the funeral ! " 

All this was screamed out at the pitch of her voice 
into Philip's ear, as he staggered with her up the 
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hill. He toiled onwards with the strength of ten 
men, for the sake of the figure with the light in her 
hand, whom he had abandoned for this miserable 
creature — Angel, his wife. He was resolved to save her, 
or perish with her. He recalled her face of lofty cour- 
age — how her eyes shone in the light, as if she were 
inspired by the very spirit of self-sacrifice, whilst she 
held the lantern and urged him to escape — with Lola. 
As soon as the party on the hill descried Gascoigne, 
they rushed to meet him, and he hastily relinquished 
his burden, and fled down the hill, passing a stricken 
figure in a tree, whose shouts for help proclaimed 
that the General was in difficulties. 

• *•••«• 

When her husband had departed with his first love 
in his arms. Angel stood in the doorway up to her 
knees in water, holding the lantern to guide them to 
safety ; then, as the flood rose higher and higher, she 
began to realise the chilly fact, that they had escaped, 
— and that she was left to face death alone. 

She endeavoured to fix her mind on the grim visitor 
who would claim her young life within the next few 
minutes, but visions of a gay seaside pier, with the 
waves lapping underneath and around, accompanied 
by the strains of the Santiago waltz, crowded into her 
brain : the memory, under such circumstances, was 
inexpressibly awful. Was she to pass away with the 
sound of dance music in her ears — here among the 
turbulent black waters of a runaway lake in the heart 
of the Himalayas ? Well, at least, she had given her- 
self for Lola — her life for that of another. The thought 
soothed her and comforted her heart, and Philip would 
never forget her sacrifice ; she would live for ever, 
enshrined in his memory ; to attain this was her 
recompense. 

The hut was above the strong mid-current, otherwise 
it would have been immediately overwhelmed and 
carried away by the first rush of the torrent ; but, as 
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it was, it still clung to its foundations, although the 
water scoured enormous holes in the floor. Angel 
had climbed up into the window-seat, where she 
crouched with her lantern, and endeavoured to pray. 
How her heart plunged at each lurch the building 
gave; for the water was now half-way up the wall, and 
the end might come at any moment The hut would 
soon be swept away, then Philip would see her light 
floating down on the wild flood, and be sorry when 
it went out. Oh, he would know what that meant ! 

At this moment the door burst open, and Philip 
himself half swam, half waded in. Yes, he had come 
back for her ; she was desperately glad, and yet it 
meant two lives, instead of one 1 He was exhausted, 
and almost breathless, as he made his way over to her, 
and gasped out : 

"We have just one chance, Angel — the roof; you 
trust yourself to me." 

She nodded — for she could not speak. 

" We will have to go outside, and there is no time 
to spare." As he spoke he lifted her down, and guided 
her through water, now shoulder deep. Then he swung 
himself up by the door, took the lantern from her, and 
drew her on the roof beside him. When this feat was 
accomplished he gave a sigh of relief. 

*' The hut is bound to go," he exclaimed ; " if it 
capsizes don't grab hold of me. Til manage to keep 
you afloat. I know you have a stout heart, Angel 
We are luckily in a sort of backwater, and will only 
catch the edge of the flood. We may be carried along 
and caught in some trees lower down — that's just our 
one chance." 

The hut, which had been rocking and shivering as 
if about to take some desperate plunge, suddenly 
staggered, gave a wild lurch, and went more than half 
under water. 

" Oh, this is the end. Now we die," said Angel, 
clinging to Philip. But no, the stout, wooden struc- 
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ture righted itself, spun slowly round, and embarked 
on the breast of the wild, dark current What a sight 
it was, the roaring volume of ungovernable water 
racing furiously through the valley, and carrying with 
it, besides whole trees and logs and branches, the 
frail raft on which these two human beings clung 
together, with the hurricane lantern between them. 
The channel was in a condition resembling a storm at 
sea, and more than once the couple were nearly washed 
off the roof by the waves that broke over it. The night 
was as black as a wolfs mouth. 

At first they maintained an unbroken silence, as 
they were hurried to what they both believed to be 
their death. Gascoigne, his arm round Angel, held 
her closely to him. Then at last he spoke : 

" Why did you go down to the hut. Angel ? '* 

"For Lola, to show her the way — she had lost 
something — I thought there was time." 

" But Brady had warned her, and — tell me 
why you stood back, and implored me to take her 
first ? " 

"Because — it had to be — one or the other," she 
stammered. " I knew that you loved her — I only — 
stood between you. You had escaped — oh, why did 
did you come back ? " and she gave a little sob. 

"Because I love you, Angel. Surely you know that?" 
and he drew her still closer to him. " I don't say much 
— not half enough — I seem cold, but I feel deeply. 
It is late in the day to tell you this now ! It is true 
that a man has two soul sides — one to face the world, 
— another to show the woman he loves — ^you have 
scarcely seen — your — side — but I swear by the 
God before whom we may appear in another 
moment — that I would rather die with you, than live 
with Lola." 

Angel leant her head upon his shoulder ; the long 
pent-up tide of her misgivings and misery broke loose, 
and she wept from a mixture of rapture and gfriet 
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Alas ! death was now doubly bitter ; it meant ship- 
wreck in sight of the haven. 

The flood travelled with great force and extra- 
ordinary velocity ; and in less th^n ten minutes the 
roof was being dizzily whirled through a mountainous 
gorge, where the branches of huge trees seemed 
extended like arms, to bar its way and snatch it from 
its fate. By one hoary old oak the hut became 
momentarily entangled ; the opportunity, the one 
chance, had come. Gascoigne who had tied the 
lantern to his arm, and fastened Angel's mackintosh 
round her waist and to his belt, now sprang for 
his life, for both their lives, caught the branch, 
and swung safely into the tree. But not a 
moment too soon, the raft was already under weigh, 
rapidly moving off, to be presently dashed to pieces 
among the narrow rocky gorges, of the Alakander 
valley. 

The tree, an old evergreen oak, was not a par- 
ticularly safe asylum, with the hung^ dark tide 
surging below, eager to swallow the refugees, but a 
rescue party was approaching. 

When Sir Capel and Mr Brady had hurried down 
to where the hut had been, there was nothing to be 
seen but a racing tide of whirling black water covered 
with blocks of solid foam : the hut was gone. What 
was that twinkling on the flood? a light far ahead 
— not a boat — what boat could live in that mad 
current ? 

" They are on the roof," yelled Mr Brady, " and they 
may be caught in the trees two miles down. Come 
on, come on," and, setting an example, he started away 
at a run, followed by Sir Capel and half-a-dozen 
others. Thanks to their timely assistance, in less 
than an hour, the two, who had so narrowly escaped 
the great flood, were brought into camp, wet, be- 
numbed, and exhausted, but profoundly thankful for 
their deliverance. 
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THE INTRUDER 

T^HE great Garhwal landslip thus fulfilled its threat, 
•^ the long-expected catastrophe had come, and 
gone. Chamoli lake had fallen five hundred feet in two 
hours, and worked the anticipated havoc over a lai^e 
tract of country ; enormous masses of trees and debris 
came down with the flood, bridges were carried away, 
also many miles of roads. Of three native towns, and 
several villages, not a vestige remained. The passs^ 
of so large a volume of water through one hundred 
and fifty miles of valley, in the darkest hour of the 
night, unattended by the loss of a single life, was 
attributed to the services rendered by the temporary 
telegraph line, and the excellent work accomplished 
by Colonel Gascoigne, who received the thanks and 
congratulations of the Viceroy. 

The only individual who suffered personally from 
the effect of the inundation was the once irresistible 
Lola Waldershare. For some months after the 
disaster she remained with the Gascoignes, a helpless 
imbecile, and ultimately returned to England under 
the charge of a hospital nurse, a mental, and physical 
wreck. 

The General and Sir Capel left Garhwal with a 
revised opinion of themselves, and other people. To 
the younger man, the trip afforded a magnificent 
experience. He had been brought into touch with 
Nature at her grandest, with human unselfishness, 
and heroic courage. 

General Bothwell's nerves, were shattered by his 
adventure during the flood, and he who had come 
to crow, departed, figuratively, draggle-tailed and 
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crestfaUen. His carefully-indited letters were never 
despatched to the press, as his prognostications had 
been stultified ; and he returned to Chotah-Bilat in a 
condition of collapse, a silent and much wiser man. 
Doubtless, by-and-by he will recover his poise, and 
brag and bore and browbeat as mercilessly as ever. 

Donald Gordon died suddenly of heat apoplexy 
in the Red Sea, and consequently his great Poem 
embodying the story of the loves of Shireen and Ferhad 
is lost to the reading world. It is unlikely that his 
widow will marry. At present her life is dedicated to 
others and to good works, and her self-imposed 
penance has apparently no end. She is god-mother 
to Angel's infant, and as she placed her in the arms 
of Padre Eliot at the font pronounced her name 
to be Elinor. 

Sam and John flourish, as they deserve. The sole 
drawback to their domestic comfort is the baby. 
Between themselves — though never to other dogs — 
they stigmatise her as an intruder and a nuisance. 
To impart the truth, they are unaffectedly jealous. 

However, as Sam has more than once been 
discovered reposing in the child's cot, and John 
accompanies the perambulator, and condescends to 
accept sponge-cakes and rusks, she may yet be 
acknowledged by her four-footed rivals, and all will 
be well 
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Benvenutoda Imola on tne Divina Commedia^ etc., etc. 

Aetbuen'0 Stan5at5 Xibrans 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THOMAS Carlyle. 
Edited by C. R. L. Flbtchbr, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Three Volumes, Crown Svo, &s, each. 
This edition is nu^nificently equipped with notes by a scholar who has given three 
years to its preparation. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Thomas Carlvlb. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, 

M.A., and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. Three Volumes, 

6f . each. 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modem scholarship by the addition of 

numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the oorrectioD of many errors whidi 

recent research has discova«d. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord 
Macaulay. Edited by F. C. Montague, M.A Tlkree Volumes, 
Crown ^vo, 6s, each. 
The only edition of this book completely annotated. 

Xittle XiogxnpbicB 

Fcap, %vo. Each Volume^ cloth^ 31. 6d, ; leather^ 4^. net, 

Messrs. Mbthubn are publishing a new series bearing the above title. 
Each book contains the biography of a character fiimous in war, art, 
literature or science, and is wntten by an acknowledged expert. The 
books are charmingly produced and well illustrated. They form delightful 
gift books. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. GIBSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, 
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XLbc Motto ot Sbafieepeate 

Messrs. Msthuen are publishing an Edition of Shakespeare in single 
Plays. Each play is edited with a full Introduction » Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Svo. 3s, 6d. 

XLbc Xfttle Xibran? 

' The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly boimd, and altogether good to look upon 
and handle.' — Out lock. 

Pott %vo. Each Volume, cloth. If. 6^/. net ; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 

Messrs. Methuen are producing a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The 
series contains several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one contains an Introduction which gives (i) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each book has a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes are produced with great care in a style uniform with that of 
* The Library of Devotion.' 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn 
Two volumes, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. Edited by 
George Gissing. Two volumes, 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaac Walton. Edited 
by J. BucHAN. 

THE essays OF ELIA; First and Second Series. By 
Charles Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

the ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hdtton. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne, 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbeb. 

CALIPH VATHEK. By William Beckford. Edited by E, 
D. Ross. 
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Illustrated Books and Books for 
Children 

THE BROTHERS DALZIEL : bcine a Record of Fiftr Yean 
of their Work, 1840-1890. With 150 IllnttradoM «fter Picturei by 
Lord Lkighton, P,R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P. R. A,, Sir E. 

i. FOVNTBR, P.R.A., HOLHAN HlTHT, Dantk G. Rossetti, Sir 
OHN Tb.nniel,John Ruskin, uid nuoyothen. Qtiarle. nt.mt. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charlks Lamb. With 70 
inustrations by A. Gaith Tonks, and >n Introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. Demy Sto. loj. M. 



- ^robcbly Ih* man bcaBtifiil •dilioa el Lanb'i E— yi that ] 
llUfatd. The illuttmumi diiplmf ibe man leiutluble (Tnqiuh] 
II, uid Ibe inlraduclioD it by a antic whose knowledge of L.uob a 



THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in verse by E. V. 
LacAs, and in coloured pictures by F. D. Bkdpobd. Small 4/0. 



. lt\, 



unttT child to tb* deli(hu and 



^^x little Slue »oohs tot Cbll&ten 

Edited by E. V. Lucas 

Iltustratid. Square Fcap, See. is. id. 

Messrs. Methuen have in prepaiatioo a series of childreo's books 

under the above general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertainiDg 
or exciting stories abont normal children, the tnoml of which ii implied 
rather than expressed. The books will be reproduced in a Moewhat 
unusual form, which will have a certain charm of its owd. The first three 
volumes arranged are : 

I. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Cobb. 



History 

("; A History 
I, the Commonwei 
.. Croam 8m. 7 
criHion of CcoBwell'i army by which the victcn cf (be 

The 'New Model ' u detciiW in minute detail, uid 



CROMWELL'S ARMY; A History of the English Soldier 
daring the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
By C, H. Firth, M. A Crown 8wi, 71. 6d. 



I 
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ANNALS OF CHRISTS HOSPITAL. By E. H. Pearce, M.A. 
With numerous illustrations. Demy 8tv. 7x. dd, 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 

TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morfill, Jesus College, 

Oxford. Crown %vo. Is, 6d, 

This history, by the most distingtiished aathority in England, is founded on a study 
of orii^inal documetfts, and though necessarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable attention has oeen paid to the social and 
literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 

A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND. By 

Captain Mklvillb Lek. Crown 8zv. 7x. 6d, 

This highly interesting book is the first history of the police force from its first 
beginning to its present development. ^ Written as it is by an author of competent 
historicaland legal qualifications, it will be indispensable to every magistrate and 
to all who are indirectly interested in the police force. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its 
Beginning to Tennyson. By L. Engel. Demy Svo. 7/. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, ys. (xL 



Biography 



THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham 
Balfour. Two Volumes, Demy Svo, 25J. net, 

ThU highly interesting biography has been entrusted by Mr. Stevenson's family to 
his cousin, Mr. Balfour, and all available materials Imve been placed at his dis- 
posaL^ The book is rich in unpublished mss. and letters, diaries of travel, 
reminiscences of friends, and a valuable fragment of autobiography. It also con- 
tains a complete bibliography of all Stevenson's work. This^ biography of one of 
the most attractive anid sympathetic personalities in English literature should 
possess a most fascinating interest. The book will be uniform with The Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount 

St. Gyres. With 8 Portraits. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

This biography has engaged the author for many years, and the book is not only the 
study of an interesting personality, but an important contribution to the history of 
the period. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 

AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. Withmany 

Portraits. Demy Svo, los, 6d, 

This highly tnteresdng, racy, and stimulating book, contains hitharto unpublished 
utterances of Northoote during a period <^ twenty*one years. There axe many 
reminiscenoes of Sir Joehua Reyndos, much advice to young painters, and many 
references to the great artists and great figures of the day. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A C. H ADDON, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many lUostrations and a 
Map. Demy%x>o, 15^. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Uniform in scope and sin with Mr. Baring Gould's well-lmown books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 



General Literature 

WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. 
Crown Ztfo, 2s, 6d, 

A discussion of the present position of women in ^ew of the various occupations and 
interests which are or mayr be open to them. There will be an introduction deal* 
in^ with the general question, followed by chapters on the fiunily, the household, 
philanthropic work, professions, recreation, and friendship. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8tv. 6s. 

A popular and interesUng account of the history of a typical viljage, and of village 
life in general in England. 

SPORTING MEMORIES. By J. Otho Paget. Demy Svo. 
I2J. 6d, 

This volume of reminiscences by a well-known sportsman and Bfaster of Hounds 
deals chiefly with fox-hunting experiences 



Science 

DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
With many Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A popular history of the most remarkable tLymg^ animals which ever lived. Their 
relations to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original series of illustrations. The scattered remains pre ser v e d in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals. The book is a natural history of thoM ezdnct aniinal% which flew 
by means of a single finger. 
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Theology 



REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. 

Robertson, D.D.» Principal of King's College, London. Demy 

^va. I2s. 6d. tut. 

This book is an endeavour to ascertain the meanins of the ' Kingdom of God ' in its 
original prominence in the teaching of Christ. It reviews hutoricaHy the main 
interpretations of this central idea in the succesdve phases of Christian tradition and 
life. Special attention is given to the sense in which St. Augustine identified 
the Church with the Kingdom of God. The later lectures follow out the alter- 
native ideas of the Church, and of its relation to civil socie^ which the Middle 
Ages and more recent types of Christian thought have founded upon alternative 
conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By G. W. Wade, D.D. 

With Maps. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

This book presents a connected account of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament ; and has been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accordance with the methods of historical criticism. The text of the Bible has 
been studied in the light thrown upon it by the best modem commentators ; but 
the reasons for the conclusions stated are not left to be sought for in the com- 
mentaries, but are discussed in the course of the narrative. Much attention has 
been devoted to tracing the progress of religion amongst the Hebrews, and the 
book, which is furnished with maps, is further adapted to the needs of theolofical 
students by the addition of geogra|ducal notes, tables, and a full index. 

THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. By J. F. Keating, 

D.D. CroztmStfO, js, 6d, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with 

an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 9vo, y. 6d, 

A new edition, carefully revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

Oitotb dommentatfed 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : With Introduction and 
Notes by R. B. Rackham, M. A. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d, 

XSbc abutcbman'd Xfbtaci^ 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crottm Svo, 6s, 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By J. A. MacCullock. 
Crown Sivo, 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. Crovm Svo, 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. Crown Svc. 
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Zbc abutcbman'd JSfble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the 
books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the 
text of the authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond 
as far as possible with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 7W Volumes, 2s. met etuk* 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitakbr. ix. 6dl nei, 

XSbc Xibtan; ot S)evotfon 

Pott 8tw, clothf 21. ; leather^ 2s, 6d, net, 

* This aeries is excelleot.'— Thb Bishop or London. 

' Very delightful. '—Tub Bishop op Bath and Wblls. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy. '—Tkb Bishop op Lichpibld. 

* The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.'— Thb Bishop op Pbtbrsokouch. 

* Charming/— i?«C9n£. ' DdightfuL *—CAurcA BtUt, 

THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by C S. Jer&am, M. A 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By St. Francis de Sales. Edited 

by W. J. Knox-Littlb, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections frdhi St. Bernard. 
Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 

Xeabctd ot iteUdion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A IViih I^nirmts, Crown 9fvo. ^ 6d. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religioas 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 

BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., FeUow of New 
College, Oxford. 



Educational Books 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A Crozvn Svo. 51. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view of the teacher and of the parent 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. BOTTING, M.A. Crown 

8tV. 2S, 

GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. By 
Sophie Wright. Fcap, 8w. is. 6d, 



I 
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the world outside the british empire :. a 

Commercial Geography. By F. C. Bcx>N. Cmm St^. 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES, Edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A Fcap, Zvo. is. 

French Examination Papers. By F. Jacob, RA. 

Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 

Algebra Examination Papers. By Austen S. Lester, M.A. 

Engush Grammar Examination Papers. By W. William- 
son, B.A 



Fiction 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance 
By Lucas Malbt, Author of ' The Wages of Sin.' Crown Stv. dr. 

This is the first long and elaborate book hy Lucas Malet since ' The Wages of Sin.' 
It is a romance on realistic lines, and will certainly be one of the most important 
novels of the last ten years. 

This noveh the scene of which is laid in the moarlaod oountry of the northern 
part of Hampdiire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace i8^a. 
The action covers a period of about three and thirty years ; and deaB with^ the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, snbjected-'owing to somewhat distresring antecedent dr* 
cumstances — to very abnormal conditions of life. The book is frankly a romance ; 
hot It is also frankly a realistic and modern oae» 

THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart's History. By Mrs. 
Craigib (John Ouvbr Hobbes), Author of 'Robert Orange.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 'Many 

Cargoes.' Illustrated. Crown Ztfo, ys, 6d. 

A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs onifonn in character and appearance with ' Many 
Cargoes.' 

CLEMENTI NA. By A E. W. Mason, Author of 'The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,' 'Miranda of the Balcony,' etc Illttstratea. 
Crown Svo 6s, 
A spirited romance of the Jacobites sosiewhat after the manner of ' Monice Buckler.' 



spin 
The 



Old Pretender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 



A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
'Aunt Anne.' Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
A volume of stories. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 

' Children of the Mist,' ' Sons of the Morning,' etc. Crown 8tv. 6s. 

The annals of a Devon village, containing mudi matter of humorous and pathetio 
interest. 

a2 
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FANCY FREE. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ' Children of 
the Mist' IUiistrated« Crvwn %vo, 6s, 
A hamotroiu book. Unifonn with ' The Human Boy.' 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Gwendoline Keats 
(Zack). Author of * Life is Life.' With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece by E. F. Hartrick. Crmon Svo. 6s, 
A volume of stories after the style of ' Zack's' well-known first book ' Life is Life.' 

ANGEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. Crortm Svo, 6s. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert 
HiCHBNS, Author of 'Flames,' * Tongues of Consaence,' etc. 
Crown 8tv. 6s, 
A new long noveL 

THE ALIEN. By F. F. MONTRESOR, Author of 'Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' Cremm 9foo, 6s, 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W» E. NoRRis. 
Illustrated. Crown Scv. 6s, 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah.' 
With eight Illustrations by-D. MulULAV Smith. Crown Scv. 6^. 

FORTUNE'S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author 
of * Love and Quiet Life.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE MILLION. By DOROTHEA Gerard, Author of 'Lady 
Baby.' Crown ^tfo, 6s, 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of < Irish Idylls.' Crown $uo. 6s, 

THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. CrownZvo, 
6s. 

RICKERBVS FOLLY. By Tom Gallon, Author of « Kiddy.' 
Crown 8tv. 6s. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of ' The 

Story of a Penitent SouL' Crown Sfw. 6s. 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 

8tv. 6s, 

MASTER OF MEN. By E. Phillips OpPENHEiBf. Crown 
8tv. 6s, 

BOTH SIDES OF.THE VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author 

of 'The Seen and the Unseen.' Crown Stv. 6s, 

A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. ROBERTON. Illustrated 
by H. F. BucKLAND. Crown ivo. 6s. 



I 
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THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE Bartram, 
Author of ' The People of Clopton.' Crown 8zv. dr. 

THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8v^. 6j. 

A FOOUS YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of « Mr. Blake of 

Newmarket.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

This book, like most of Mr. Cooper's novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 

THE YEAR ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
Bloundelle Burton, Author of ' The Clash of Arms.' Illustrated. 
Crown S/vo. 6s, 

THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of * Path 

and Goal. ' Crown Svo. dr. 

THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA M'NAB. By S. Mac- 
Naughton. Crown Svo. 6s. 

JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 
S/vo. 6s, 



Zbc ViovcliBt 

Messrs. Mbthubn are issumg under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. Eden Phillpotts. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Anthony Hope. 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andrew Balfour. 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. S. Baring Gould. 

[Oc/oder. 



Aetbuen'5 Sisvcnrvs Xibtarp 

A New Series of Copyright Books. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea Gerard. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. Duncan. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. ROBERT Barr. 



A CATALOGUE OF 

Messrs. Methuen^s 

PUBLICATIONS 



Poetry 



EndTardKlpllac. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDTAKD Kipling. 
68ik TAausamL Crown 8tw. 6f. 
Leather t dr. net 
*Mr. Kipling's Yene U strong, vivid, fall 
of character. . . . UnmistakeabU genius 
rings in every Une.'— TImm/. 
* The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
witn laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cnnningly ordered 
w<mls tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is t '^Pmll MaU GmutU, 

Eudyard Hiding. THE SEVEN 

SEAS. By RUDTARD KiPLlNG. 
57M Thousand. Cr. 8tw. Buckram^ 
gilt top, 6i. Leather^ fa, net, 

' The Sn^e has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, oae way or other, 
to take account of them.' — Mmnehetter 
GuardtMt, 

'Animated throagh and throagh with an> 
dubitable genius.' — Daify Ttlegmph, 

"a" POEMS AND BALLADS. By 
••Q." Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

••a" GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition. 
Crown 8tv. y» 6d, 



H. IbMiL BRAND. 
Hbnrik Ibsen. 
William Wilson. 
Crown 8tw. y. td. 



A Drama by 
Translated by 
Third JSdition, 



A.aaodl«7. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GoDLXT. M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott Bvo. as. 6d, 

'ComUnes a pretty mt with remarkably 
neat versification. . . « B^'^ ^i*^ ^"^ 
wush there was more of it.'— Times. 

A.DlCM1«7. verses to ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLET. Crown Bvo. 
ax. 6d. net, 

J. O. OovdOTj. THB ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
COXDXXY. Crown Bvo, 7s, td, 

HtolMrt Tkvneb. DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By Herbert 
Trench. Crown Sw. 5;. 

Edgar Wallaoa. WRIT IN BAR- 
RACKS. By Edgar Wallace. 
Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



& L. BteTVnioiL VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Third Edition, 
Crown Bvo, Buckram, 6s, 

* A fascinating hook.* —Stamdard. 

* Uniqoe in Literature.' — Dmify Ckromieie. 

a Windham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 



with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Bvo. Buchramt gilt top, los. 6d, 

This edition contains the ' Venus,' ' Locrece,' 
and Soanets, and is prsCsced with an 
elaborate introduction of over X40 pp. 

' We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
Georyre Wyndham's introduction as a 
masteriy piece •of criticism, and all who 
love our slisabethan Uteiatan w&lfinda 
vary garden of delight in iu'-^Spoetntor, 
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IdwiM Fitrtifrald. THE RUBAI- 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated bjEoWARD FxtzGesald. 
V^th a Commentary by H. M. 
Batson, and a Biography of Omar by 
E. D. Ross. 6s, Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 

'One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.'— <?Amviv Htrald, 

W. B. H8iil«7. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Hbnlbt. Crown, Zvo, Gilt top, 

' It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.* — 
Birmingham GmM4tt*, 

BmHi&j and Wlilbley. A BCX>K OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected l^ 
W. E. Henlet and Charles 
Whibley. Crown %vo. Buckram, 
gilt top, df. 

H. 0. Baeebinff. LYR/V SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A Crown 
Bvo, Buckram, 6s, 

* A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.' — Timus, 

"a" THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A T. QuiLLER Couch. Crown 
Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

W.BwTeatiL AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Rtviscd and Enlarged 
Edition, Crown 8tv. 31. 6d, 



W. IL Dlzon. 
TENNYSON. 
M.A. Cr, 8w0. 



A PRIMER OF 
By W. M. Dixon, 
ar. 6d, 



' Much soand and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.' — Speaker, 

W. A Oraigle. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown ^vo, as, 6d, 

* A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.'— 7Ym/*. 



aw.tteerviUL MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. 1^ G. W. STBKVBNt. 

Foolscap Bvo, y, 6d, 
LKaginii. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 
* A valuable contribution to Wmrdsworthiaa 
literature. * — Liitraturt, 

Bteme. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction b^ Charles Whiblkt, 
and a Portrait, a vols, js, 

Ckmgrere. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONQREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a Portrait, a vols, js, 

HoTler. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion b^ E G. Browne. M.A. and a 
Portrait a vob. 7s. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE. 
WOTTON, HOOKER. HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait y. 6d, 

JoluuKm. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson. LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait 3 vols, lOf. 6d. 

Bnrna. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait 
Second Edition, Demy Bvo, gilt top, 
6s. 

F. Laagtoldgtt. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivah7. Enter- 
prise. Courage, and Constancy. 
£dited by Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bv9, y, 6d, 
School Edition, ax. 6d, 

'The book is full of splendid things.'— 
IForld. 



Aetbuen'd Stan5at5 Xibtan; 



Gibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crown Bvo. 6s, 



* An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost all that 
can be known about Gibbon.'— Jf«it- 
chester Gumrdimn. 
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01bb€iL THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Burt, LL.D.. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy Svo. Gilt 
top, &r. 6</. each. Alio Cr, 8«9. 6f. 
each, 
* At last there is an adeqnatt modern edition 
of Gibbon. . . . Toe best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.'— 
Mm$tehtsUr Gumrdian. 
' A great piece of tiixtAng.'— Academy, 

CHlbsrt Wblte. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
B^ Gilbert White. Edited by L.C. 
MiALL,F. R.S.,assistedbyW. WARDE 
Fowler, M. A Crown Zvo, ts, 

a 0. Cmmp. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown ^vo, 6f. 

This edition is the only <me wluch contains 
the complete book as oristnally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introanction 
and many Footnotes. 



DABt«. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERL The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Totnbss, 
M.A DemyBvo. GiUtop, Ef . &f. 
AUo Crown Zvo, 6j. 

TtamyMm. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A. 
Crown 8m>. ts. 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
coiMOUS Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It idso contains in an Appendix all 
the^ Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 
Jonattuoi Bwlft. THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. By Jonathan 
Swift. Edited by G. A Aitkbn. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

Cni6ftarfl«ld. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
br C. Strachbt, and Notes by A. 
CTalthrop. Two Volumes. Crown 
Bvo, 6s, each. 



Zbc Wotfid ot Sbafie0|>eate 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Mbthuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
The first volumes are : 



HAMLET. 

DOWDEN. 



Edited by Edward 
Demy Svo, y, 6d, 



* Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
hoth English and German.' — Acmdemy, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



Edward Dowdbn, LittD. Demy 
Svo, y, 6d, 

* N« edidon of Shakespeare u likely to prove 
more at tr act i ve and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and sin^ily bound.'— 
St. /ames's Gmutte. 



Q:be ftope[0 ot abatles JDiclicnB 

Crown Svo. Each Volume, cloth y, net; leather 41. 6d. net. 

With Introductions by Mr. Georcb Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. New. Two 
Volumes. 



' As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. N^w's illustrations are 



also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the t^txon.'-^Sfisimam. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R. J. WlLUAHS. 
TipQ Volumes, 
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BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustntions 
by Beatrice Alcock. TwoVoiitmes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUustnUioiu 
by G. H. New. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 



With Illustrations by G. M. Brui E- 
LOW. Tttfo Volumes, 

BARNABY RUDGE. With lUustra. 
tions by BEATRICE Alcock. Two 
Volumes, 



Xfttle JSiogtapbicd 

Fcap. 8tv. Each volume^ clolA, $s, 6d, 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 



With 12 



THE LIFE OF 

Illustrations. Second Edition. 
' This excellent little volume is a dear, compact, and coorenient summary of the whole 
subject.' — Academy, 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh. M.A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

ITbe Xfttle Xfbtaci^ 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott Sm. Each Volume^ cloth is. 6d, net, leather 2s, 6d. net. 

and to hMad\e,*~-Outl00k, 
etc, this is a perfect series.'— AT^/. 
attractive volumes.'—^/, /amet't Gmaette, 

* Very delicious little books ' — Literature, 

' Dehghtful editions.'— J?r£#rv/. 

' Exceedingly tastefully ^xodyxcxd.*— Morning Leader. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thacke- THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
RAT. With an Introduction by S. Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited 
GvnrNN. Three Volumes, by PAGET Toynbee. M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Bv Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie 

Wordsworth. Matheson. Two Volumes, 

INMEMORIAM. n-A,— r^ t ^»t. A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 




By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. 
C. Collins, M.A 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 



EOTHEN. By A W. Kinglake. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 

CRANFORD. 1^ Mrs. Gaskell. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cart. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee. 



VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
T ^"' ^' ^ Barnett. 
Edited by J. SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by Nowell C. 
Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. Perugini. 

PRIDEAND PREJUDICE. By Jane 
Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Two Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKE- 
RAY. Edited by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes, 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. 
Edited by F. Hindes Groomx. 
Two Volumes, 
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tCbe Xittle 9vdb€9 

Pott 8cw, cUtk 3f . ; UaiUr^ y. 6d. mH. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 
Bj J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. FourthMdiium. 

' An adminible and mccorate Itttk trcatiM, 
attractively illustrated.'— fF^^rUL 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* It b brightly written and learned, and it 
Just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. ' — Sccitmam. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by £. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
aC.AWiNDLB,F.R.S.,M.A. Illus- 
trated by E.H. New. Second Edition, 



* One of the most charming guide books. 

Bodk for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and aenriceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Bkabant, M.A. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* A rharminy little book ; as full of sound 

inibrmauon as it is practical in coocep- 
tion.' — A tAen^umt, 
'Accurate, complete, and agreeably written. * 
— Litermture, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG. E. 
Troittbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bbdiord. 

'A delightful nuniature hand-book.'— 
(^msgem Herald. 

' In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 
place. *-— Academy. 

* A really first-rate guide-book.'— 

Literature, 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TttmyMlL THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Cuurton 
Collins. M.A with xo Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy %vo. los. 6d, 

CMtott Bnrgeu. GOOPSANDHOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelbtt 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small 4/(7. 6s. 

Cklatt Bnrgeu. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett 
BuRGBSS. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are coloured. Small 4/0. 
6j. 



FhU Kay. 
ALBUM. 



PHIL MAY 



THE 
4/0. 6s, 

'There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Staf$dard. 

A. H. Miln*. ULYSSES ; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y. 6a, 

* Clever, droll, smart.' — Gnardian. 



Bdmnnd Btfou. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Pcaf, Zvo, 
ax. 6d, 

A little book deigned to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nor* 
sery classic.' — AtAemrum. 

B. Baring: Oonld. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Goin^. Crown Bva, 6s, 
'Twelve delightful fairy tales.'— PmkA. 

M. L. Owynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GWYNN. Payal Svo, 12s. 

This is a birthday-book of cxceptiooal 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
choeea with particular care. 

John Banyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Buntan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bblu CrornmBvo, 6f. 

*The best "Pilgrim's Ptagress.'*'— 

Sdmcatiamal Timf^. 
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F.D.Bedltod. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Sufer Royal 8w. 
sf . 6^1 

S. Baiinfl: Ctonld. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 
BvcJtram, 6s, 

S. Barlsf Oonld. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 



Bedford. Second Edition, Cr, Svo. 

Buckram, 6s, 

'A charming ro\nm9,*-^Gumrdiam. 

B. Baring Oould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

H. 0. Baeohinir. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A, and Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Cr. Bvo, 
gilt top, y, 6d, 



History 



VUndsn Petrle. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT. FROM THE Earliest Tiices 
to the Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully illustrated. 
In Six Volumes, Cr, Svo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 

XVlTH Dynasty. W. M. F. 

Petrie. Fourth Edition, 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 
Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 
Milne. 



Vol. VI. EGYPT 
MIDDLE AGES. 
Lane-Poole. 



IN THE 
Stanley 



' A histoij writtea in tht spirit of scientific 
pncision so worthily represoited by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote aound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology.'— riiw^i. 

FUndfln ?etrle. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. Bjr W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crevm Zvo, ar. 6d, 

' The lectures mil afford a fund of valuable 
information for students of ancient 
^iOaau'—'Mmnchester Guardiam. 



Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT. FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown Svo, as. 6d. 

* A marvellous record. The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.' — Times. 

FUnden Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 

Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 

Two Volumes, Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. each. 

' Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and EgyfL'—Baify News. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr, Zvo, y, 6d, 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill in 

elucidadngthe development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— Zim/x. 

0. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. II. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 21s. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 

tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 

Siestion if any recent contribution to 
e exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.' — Dmily 
Chromcle. 
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8. Baring Ckrald. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems. 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Royal 8w. 151. 
'A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. Tbe great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing[ portraits of 
the Caesars and the^ admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse mafnifioeoce.' 
— Dtuly CkronicU, 

F. W. Maltland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.' — Timts. 

John Hackett A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 
By John Hackett, M.A With 
Maps and Illustrations. DemySvo, 
155. mt. 
A work which brings together all that is 
known on the^ subject from the intro* 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the ^ British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 

E. L. Taunton. A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By K. L. Taunton. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8t'<7. i\s. net. 
' A history of permanent value, which covers 
ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
orij;inaI research. A most interesting 
and careful book.' — Literature. 
' A volume which will attract considerable 
attention.' — A thenaum. 

H. de B. Oibblns. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DK B. GiBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition, Demy Svo. ioj. 6d, 

H. E. Efferton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egkrton, M.A Demy 
Svo, zar. 6d, 

* It is a good book, distinguished by accu* 



racy in detail, dear arrangemrat oi facts, 
and a broad grasp of prindplet.' — 

Alb«rt BoreL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
well, M.A. Cr. 8w. 51. 6d. 

0. H. Orinllng. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. Bjr C. H. Grin- 
ling. With Illustrations. DemyZvo. 
10s, 6d. 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.'— 
TM4 Engineer. 

ca«mflnt Btretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Stretton. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy Zvo, lar. 6d. 

' A fine record of nulway derelopment' — 
Outlook, 

' The Yolume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
pMrehensive. and is made especially 
attractive by its iMctures.'— <7/Mc. 

W. Btozry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterrt. M.A. 
With numerous Illtistzations. Demy 
Zvo, 7J. 6d. 

' A treasury of quaint and interesting read> 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these recoxxis new life.' — 
Aaulemy, 

aW.FWier. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy %vo. xof. 6^. 

*ThU careful, erudite book.'— />««// 

Chronicle, 
' A book of which Old SaloiMans are sore 

to be iptonad,'— Globe, 

J. BargMtnnt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar. 
gbaunt. M.A With numerous 
I Illustrations. Demy Bvo. yj. 6el. 

I A. Caaik. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A, Fellow of Lincoln CoU«ge. 
Svo, 12s. 6d, 

*A work which will be appealed to (or 
many years as the ttaooard book.*— 
Athem^emm, 
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T.lLTajlor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M. A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 71. 6d. 

* We fully recognise the value of this carC' 
folly written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judjg^ent 
and the hunum interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands oecomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.' — A tketuntm, 

J. WeHa. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. Bv J. Wells. M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 81/0. y. 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 



Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc 
'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.' — S^tak^r, 

O. Browninir. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDLEVAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-X530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes, Cr, 
8v0. 5^ . eacK 

Vol. l 1250-X409.— Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 

Vou IL i409-x^3o. — The Age of 
the Condottieri. 

aorady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Standish O'Gradt, 
Author of ' Finn and hisCompanioas. ' 
Crown 8v0. ax. 6</. 



Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., LittD. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and iL W. 
Brooks. Demy Svc, 12s. 6d, net, 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



L^ON Parmentikr and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d. net. 



THE HISTORY 
By C Satuas. 
net. 



OF PSELLUS 
Demy Bvo, zy. 



Biography 



S. L. StoTflDMIl. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney COLVIN. Fourth and CAea^ 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 12s. 
Library Edition. Demy Svo, a 
vois, 35J. net, 

* Irresbdble in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com* 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times, 

J. a Hmaii. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. M1LLAI8. With 3x9 lUus- 
tntiooM, of which 9 are in Photo- 



gravure. Second Edition, a vols, 

Royal Bvo, 32J. net, 

• This splendid work.'— World, 

' Of such absorbing interest b it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. 

Special tribute must be paid to^ the 

extracndinary completeness of the illus. 

trations. '—Gru^kic, 

8. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and za 
Photogravure Plates. iMrge quarto. 
Gilt top, 36J. 

'The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo* 
gravtires and finely -executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial oironicle of Napoleon I.'s 
personal history from thedays of his early 
diildhood at Ajaccio to the date of hu 
second interaimit.*--ZW^ Tekgre^h, 
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. ._ J. THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Bdngthe Chrc 
nkles of a Cricketing FftmlljF. B; 
W. A. Bbtteswckth, IQunrated. 
DtPiy tvt. jj. 6d. 
'A nmt fengkfiaf conErfliuLtoa la crickfet 
Kteraturt ...» Lulinf lar.'-C-mV/ 

a ■- lAftxi. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON, By G. S, Lat- 
ARD. Wilh Portraits, Dtmy Bin. 
lai. 6rf. 
* Mr4. Lvna Unton [i here prtunted to us 
in .11 hermogdg. ShMiva in thebook 1 
Bh< » pveKDIed td tu KQ Lhat wfl really 
know htr.'—Liltratv'i. 

ing. und u tGe uaie liiiie in vtir (ood 
UMc'— £aifr CnMic 
*Mr. Leymul mmy be cong atulaled on 
hjLviDf produced an houeir and imenst- 
injE record of a uotmble vomiia.' — 

flUulaj LULB-Foole. THE LIFE OF 



Halen a Wttmora. THE LAST OF 

THK GREAT SCOUTS ("Buffalo 
Bill). By his Sister, HbuW C. 
Wetuore. With llluitratioas. 
Diay 8u). Gi. 



'The ; 



!?n'e 






fulteit conlideni 



.'— C&j- 



xBacba. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Waiter Bnchc By Constance 
RACHe. Witb Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crmiiit Bvo. 6s. art. 

r. E. Oidainb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CouiUB. With 
a Portrait. Demji Sm. i6i. 

O. Ooopsr King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISHARMY. ByColonel 
COOFEK King, lllnslrated. Dimji 
8MJ, 11, 6d. 
>An laiharitatire and aceuiMe Mnr <X 
En^lasd'i military ^oirttt.'—jMiij' 



CBTcndlsh). E^ ROSXKT SOUTHBT. 

Edited, with an IttUadnctioB, by 
DAItu HAHHAt. Strand BUtiMi. 



r. OlHk BnM«U. THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. By w. Claek Russell. 
With lUustratioiu by F. BXAttfiWTH. 
pBarik Edititn. Cms)* 8m. fii. 

' A bosk wbleli n iboQld lika to (ea is the 
haiidi of every boy fa the com tr y.'*- 

fmja Fnlltt. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DA'VEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop or 
Salisbury. By MORKIS FULLU, 
RD. Dtmyttvo. vu. 6d. 

r. K. BlSK- ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapthr im 
TUB HisToar of Religion. By 
J. M. R-TG. Dtmy avf. 71. 6d. 

?. W. 3qr». THE LIFE OP 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W. JOTCE,M.A. ji.6d. 

W. O, OolUorwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. O, 
CoLUHGW0O[>, M.A. Wilh Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edilim. a vali. 
iva. 33r. Ciitaf EdiHan. Craan 



JOHNRUSKIN. By 

Chailke Waldstkin, M.A. With 
a Pbotogranire Ponrail, Au/Sv*. 51. 

L K. F. DuiitMMar, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame Dakmbstbter. With 
Portrait. Stcatd BiiHen, Cr. Bvn. 61. 

W. H. Button. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MO IE. By W. H. 
HtnTON, M.A, wnih PonnJtt. 

Stcvitd Sditiom. Cr. Bob. u. 
' The baolc lays geod claim to Ufh rank 
anoic wir biofiapldaft. It iseicdlently, 
even umoEly, wrttten.' — Set fwm mm, 
:. Bular OOBld. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biograpby. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Rerised Edition. Wth 
Portrait. Cmm Smi ii. U. 
A cemplclely new editisaof UM wid kmnra 
Uesrapliyaf R. S. Hawks. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 



STenHadiB. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Rojal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
aod Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps, avals. Royal ^vo, aos,net, 

'On« of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
ixssible to give an adequate idea of the 
richn^ of the contenu of this book, 
nor of its abounding ^tractions as a story 
of travel unsurpass« ^ in geoffraphical 
and human interest. Muda m it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work b one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class. ' — Tims*. 

F. H. Skrlne and E. D. Ron. THE 

HEART OF ASIA By F. H. 
Skkinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Laf^e Crown Bvo. 
los, 6d, net, 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 

knowledge of Central Asia. . . . lUumin* 
ating and convincing.' — Times, 

R.E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations, avols, RoyalZvo, 39J. net. 

' His hock, will take its place amonc the per- 
manent literature ofArctic exfHoration.' 
— Times, 

T.H.Htoldie]L T"E INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND : being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated, ^emy 
%vo, j$s. net, 

'Probably the most important work on 
fronder toponaphy that has lately been 
presen t ed to uie general public'— Zt/rm- 
ture, 

* Interesting and inspiriting from cover to 

cover, it will assuredly take its place as 
the classical on the history of the Indian 
frontier.'— Pj/i^/. 
'A work that should lon^ remain the 
standard authority.' — Dtuly Chronicle. 

ARWyide. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
By A B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait Demy Zvo. 15J. net, 

* The most valuable contribution that has 



yet been made to our knowledge of 

Abyssinia.'— Jlfaiic4«tlfr Gtutrdimn. 
* A book which will rank among the very 

best of African works. '^ Daily ChronicU. 
' A repertory of information on every branch 

of the subject .*—Litermture, 

Alex. Hosie. MANCHURIA. By 
Alexander Hosie. With Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Demy dvo, 10s, 
td, net, 
A complete account of this important pro- 
vince by the highest living authority on 
the subfccL 
' This book is especially useful at the pre- 
sent moment when the future of the 
country appears uncertain.' — Time*. 

E. A FltiGerald. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Ro^nl Qvo, 301. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 5^^ Copies, 4/0, 



■^•^- 



record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will conunue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily CkrenieU, 

F. W. CHzlatiaa. THE CAROLINE 

ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 

With many Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy Zvo, X21. 6d. net, 

* A real contribution to our knowledge of 

the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 

as well as fascinating as a narrative of 

travels and adventure.' — Scotsman, 

H. H. JolULBton. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.CB. With nearly 
Two Htmdred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown ^0, 
x8j. net. 
'A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and ^arm— the work at once of a 
literary artist aod of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches. '— Wesifmmier GtuuHe, 
L. Dacle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, DemySvo 
xoj. 6d, net. 
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TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
Br A. HuLWB Beauah. Demy 
Zve. With PwtiaiU laa. 6d. 

HMlrtotOrlNUW. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDLA. Bt PsincK HENkt OF 
Oilcans. Translated \n Haiu^v 
Bent. M.A. With loo niuslralioTu 
and a. Map. Cr. tft, gilt ttp, 251. 

OiNtor Holcomb*. THE REAL 

CHINESE QUESTION. BjtChB^. 
TEK KoLCOUBE. Crovin Sve, 61. 
' lE ia ui impoiUnt mddition 10 tbfl ■wtaials 
before the poblic r« fomuiig u opiDieo 
on B mont difficult uid prUbBg prq. 

Ml it [h'u praclicji *'nol«" in Eh« book, 

coupled with the hirnai, iwdcimuon, 
' of the authot, that gii 
ntnion, tb« hichvst pla 
publiihad In recvDt Tcan 

^ le queslioa.'— j)/««e*«»(»>- 

J.W.BofcerUon-Boott. THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. By 1. W. ROBBKTSOM- 
SCOTT. With a Map. Croum Si«. 

vivid ImpRtiion . . . Thii excellent, 

'E»:Sl.'nTir^'™iI^?^ rEnll^li^'' 
—Wtckl^ DliM'Ci. 

%. L Hind*. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. HiNDE. 
With I'lans, etc, DtmyZvt. iai.6A 

A. Bt H. OlbbDits. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page lltuitia- 
tions by C. Whthper, and Maps. 
Dtmy Sve. 151. 

A a Horw»7. NAPLES: PAST 
AND PRESENT. By A. H. Non- 
WAVi Aulhor of ■ Highw.iys and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
Wiih 40 niusiraiionj by A. G. 
FuRAKD. Crown Gf^. 6j. 
tn this book Mr. Norway ^ve* not only a 

mIKiultiei'and lradi?Sit."™ 
a. Bftring Oonld. DARTMOOR : A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Got;LD. With Plans 
and Numerous Illtistrations. Crown 
81W. 61. 



' A most dcUBhtfol nude, companioD, and 
' iDfonncd tntti close panooal knowLedfe.* 

B. Uttag Qaold. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BAKINC 
Gould. Wjib numerous Illuslra- 
lions. Tbw iw/mnn. VoL I. Devon. 
Saend Sditien. Vol. 11. ConiwsU. 
Crevin tvt. 61. tack. 



ibcv ^v* D* a very cood idea of ihu 
eocbanling and beautifoJ dbtrkt.' — 

I. Butv Ooold. A BOOK OF 
BRITTANY. ByS.BAaiNcGouLD. 

1 lUu! ■ 



With HI 

Unabm 



. 61. 






witbHr. 



J.F.Fnaar. ROUNDTHEWORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 



Fkaser. With 1 



I Illustrations. 



' A duaic of crcliDr, Eiuhjc and wittr.' — 

L L. JeSUNB. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. 1. jErFEKSON. 
lUustraled. Croon 8m. 61. 

J. E. Tntter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colond J. K. 
Thotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustntiont. Cmm Biw. y. 

V. Crook*. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 

AoUlNISTltATlON. By W. Cbooke. 
With Maps and lUuiUatiQUS. Demy 
8m. ioi. fid. 



Stiatd Edi/i. 



Cr. 6vo. 31. W. 
LB.Oowpar. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE Grkat Stonb 

Temples op Tbipoli. By H. S. 
CowpES, F.S.A. With Maps. Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Swi 
lO). 6d. 
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W. B. Wonfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. WoRSFOLD, M.A. With 
a Map. Second Edition, Cr, ^vo. ts. 

*A monumental work compressed into a 
▼cry moderate compass.' — World, 

XathdrineaiidGlllMrtllaoquold. IN 
PARIS. By Katherine and Gil- 
bert Macquoid. Illustrated by 



Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
2 maps. Crown 8vo, is, 

* A osefal little ^uidc, judiciously supplied 
with information.' — Atfututum, 

A. H.Keane. THE BOER STATES : 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Bv A H. Keane, M.A With 
Map. Crown Svo, 6s, 



Naval and Military 



F. H. B. Cmiliift. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E. Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 
vols. Vol, /., 151. 

' The excellence of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is vivid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to be 
rivalled. ... An ideal gift book.' — 
Acmdrmy, 

O. S. Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 
numerousIllustrations,Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, los, 6d. 

' A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.' — NtwcasUt Chronicle. 

' As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best 
fiction.'— Z?«i7jf Telegraph. 

R. 8. 8. Badea-PoweU. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell. With 21 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition. 
Large Crown Svo. 6s. 

B. 8. 8. Baden-Powea THEMATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden- Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Large Crown Svo, 6s. 

J. B. Atklnfl. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

H.W.NeyiiiBOXL LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 



SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

Barclay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.I.V. By 
Captain Barclay Lloyd. With 
an Introduction by Colonel Mac- 
Kinnon, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

FUson Toimcr. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By Filson Young. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

J. Angus HamUtoxL THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s, 
•A thrilling story.' — Observer, 

YL. F. FreroBt Battenby. IN THE 

WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 

Prevost Battersby. With Plans, 

and Portrait of the Author. Crown 

Svo, 6s, 

' The pathos, the^ comedy, the majesty of 

war are all in these pages.' — Daily 

Mail. 

Howard C. HUlegaB. WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 

HiLLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

'A most interesting book. It has many 

and great merits.' — Athetutum. 
* Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value.'— /'a// Mall Gautte. 

H. C. J. Bias. THE RELIEF OF 

KUMASI. By Captain H. C J. 

Biss. With Maps and Illustrations, 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' Pleasantly written and highly interesting. 

The illustrations are admirable, '—^neen, 

' We should say it will remain the standard 

work on its very interesting subject.' — 

GMe. 
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B. H. AldonmL WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Dtmy 8tw. 
zox. td, 

Besrmoar Vandeleor. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE. K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown 8f«. zof. 6tU 

Lord Fincaitle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C., and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 1 6 1 1 1 ustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown ^vo, ts. 

E. H. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Crown ^vo, y. 6d, 

W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 



W. Kinnaird Rosk. With Illut- 
trations. Croum %vo, 6s, 

O. W. Steerena. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevbns. Dewty^vo. 61. 

D. Haanay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
Early Times to the Present Dat. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8cv. is, 6d, each. 
Vol. I.. 1200-1688. 

* We read it from cover to corer at a sitting, 

and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its Unlu 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and tltyit:~-Siamdmrd, 

E. L. & HOnlnilgiL WATERLOO:A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

HoRSBURGH, M.A With Plans. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. $s, 

*A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 

thomugh.'—Daiiy Chrtmicle. 

H. B. Georre. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George. M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 

* Mr. Geocve has undertaken a very oaefiil 

task — that of making military affain in* 
telHciblc and instructive to noo-milttary 
reados — and has e a ecf i ted it with a 
larse measure of suooeis.'— TVmvx. 



General Literature 



8. Baring Ctould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr, 
Bvo. Fifth Edition, 6s, 

' ** Old CouQtry Life, " as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move* 
menC, fall of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core. ' 

8. Baring: Ckmld. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
Wiih numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

•The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' 
^sS"/. Janes' s Gaxettt, 



8. Barinff Ckrald. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

& Barlnff Oonld. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition, Cr,Svo. 6s. 

H. Baring Ckrald. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. SHSPPARa 
Demy 4/0. 6s, 

& Barisfir Ctould. SONGS OF THE 
WKSr: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
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Baring Gould, M.A. and H. F. 
Shxppaxd. M. a In 4 Parts. Parts 
/., //., ///., y. each. Part IV., 51. 
in 0H€ Vai; French morocco, 151. 

' A rich ooUactioo of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic Uncy.'—Saiuritmjf Rtptem. 

%, Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

fk Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. 8fv. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

MMXiB Coram. THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute 
to the Noble Life of Victoria Regina. 
By Marie Corelll Small ^. is. 

OoMon Minehin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Bpo. Second Edition, y. 

W. B. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E.GLAD. 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A W. 
HuTTON, M.A., and H. L Cohen, 
M.A With Portraits. Demy Svo. 
Vols. IX, and X., 12s. 6d. each. 

M. H. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital Crown Zvo. y, 6d. 

' The most useful work of the kind that we 
hav« seen. A most valuable and jprac- 
tical xaxaaaX.'—MatickesterGuarMn, 

E. v. Zonkar. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo, js. 6d, 

Emily Lawlesa. A GARDEN DIARY. 
By -the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. net. 

8. J. Duncan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THF LATCH. By Sara 

JEANNETTE DUNCANJMrs. COTES), 

Author of 'A Voyage 01 Consolation.' 
Second Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

W, wmiaawm. THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. By W. Williamson. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. lox. 6d. 

Arnold White. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. By Arnold White. 
Crmvn Svo. 6s. 
'Stimulating and entertaining throughout, 



it deserves the attention of every patriotic 

Englishman.'— £>«•» MaH. 
'A Dotable hook.*--Littrmture. 
'A hook of sound work, deep thou|^t, and 

a sincere endeavour to rouse the British 

to a knowledge of the value of thur 

Empire.' — Beokman. 
'A mOTe vigorous work has not heen written 

for many years.'— J?Mwrw iff the Week. 

A sum WMte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A PoUtical and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLV a White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Svo. 
itf. net. 
'This is emphatically the hest account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
hais heen puhlished for many years.' — 
Spectaiffr. 

GbM. BiobardBon. THE ENGLISH 
TURF. By Charles Richardson. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans, Demy Svo, 155. 

'As a record of horses and courset^ this 
work is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the Turf. It is crammed with 
sound information, and with reflections 
and suggestions that are born of a 
thorough knowledge of the subject.' — 
Scotsmoft. 

' A book which b sure to find many readers ; 
written with consummate knowled|(e 
and in an easy, agreeable style.' — Deuly 
Chronicle. 

' From its sensible introduction to its very 
complex index, this is about the best hook 
that we are likely for some time to see 
upon the subject with which it deals.* — 
Athenaum. 

Philip Trevor. THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain 
Philip Trevor (Dux). Crown Svo. 
6s. 

A highly interesting volume, dealing with 
such subjects as county cricket, village 
cricket, cricket for boys and girls, 
literary cricket, and various other sub* 
jects which do not require a severe and 
technical treatment. 

'A wholly entertaining book.' — Gltueew 
Herald. 

* The most welcome hook on our national 
game published for years.' — Ceuniy 
Gentleman. 

Fetor BMSkfo^d. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 
' Beckford's ** Thoughts on Hunting" has 
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long been a classic with sp<Mtsaien, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literatare.' — 
SpteJur. 

£. B. MichelL THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHELL. With 3 Photo- 
mivures by G. K Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Qvo, ^ jos, 6d. 
' No book u more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Leadtr. 

H. a. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By HORACE G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' Without this book the golfer's library will 
be incomplete.' — PtUJ MallGazttU* 

J. WeUa. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells. M. A . , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr, Qvo. y, 6d, 

0. a. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 

MICiE. By C. Grant Robertso.n*. 

M.A, Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 

With a Frontispiece. PoUSvo. y. 6^. 

'Decidedly clever and amtising.'— 

A tketutum. 

Rosemazy Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Suond Edition. Fcp, 
%vo, 2J. Sd, Leather, y, 6d. net. 
A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante. — Aeudemy. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
'An extremely sensible little book.' — J/am- 
chesttr Guardian. 



L. WbitOey. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. B^ L. 
Whibley. M.A, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
Zvo. 6j. 

L L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L.L. Price. 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown Zvo, dr. 

J. 8. Sliedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 

' This work should be in the possession of 
every musician aod amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — Atkenttum, 

A. Hulme BeanuuL PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. Hulmb Bea- 

MAN. Second Edition, FcapZvo. 2f. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 

games, to the new game of Bridge. 

RllBowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by R M. 
BOWDEN. Third Edition. \tmo. 
as. 6d, 

P. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware. M.A. 
Crown Zvo, as. 6d. 

Sidney Peel. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. Bvihe Hon Sid- 
ney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Second Edition, Crown 
Zvo, is. 6d. 



Philosophy 



L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 

KNOWLEDGE. Bv L. T. Hob- 

house, Fellow of Cf.C.C, Oxford. 

Demy Zvo. 2ij, 

'The most important contribution to 

English philosophy since the pablication 

of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 

Reality." '—Glmsgow Herald. 

W. H. Falrbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Second 
Edit ion. Cr. Zvo, y. 64, 



'In every way an admirable book.'— 
GlMg^w Hermld. 

P. W. Buaaell THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. ByF. W. BussELL,D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose CoU^e, Oxford. 
Demy Zvo. los. 6d, 

P. & Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger. M.A.. Litt.D. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 
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Science 



B. H. Ck>lbeelL DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. By E. H. Colbeck. 
M. D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy %vo. 



las. 



W. 0. C. PakM. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE By W. C. C. Pakes. 
With numerotis IllustratioDS. Demy 
Svo, 15J. 

' A thoroughgoing working text*book of 
its subject, practical and welNstocked.' 
— ScotsmMu 



A T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Dttny 
8«9. dr. 



J. B. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr. F.R.S.. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

'A volume, moderate in sixe and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike 
to the student of geology and geo- 
graphy, and to the tourist.' — A themtum. 

J. BitiemaBos. AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. ByDr. J. RitzemaBos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
bv Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. 
with 155 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
3J. 6d. 

'The illustrations are exceedingly food, 
whilst the information conveyed is in- 
valuable.'— Citmis/^ GtntUman. 

Ed. von Fteadenreich. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 



Ed. von Freudenreicu, Trans- 
lated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A Second Edition^ Revised. 
Crown Svo. ar. 6d, 

Cnialm«n MitohtU. OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A Illustrated, Cr, 
Svo, 6s, 

A text-bode designed to cover the new 
Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Ctoorge MasBM. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With 12 Coloured 
Plates. Royal Svo. iSs, net. 

' A work mudi in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myzogastres.'— JVktfwrv. 

0. Stephenaon and F. Suddarda. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of the Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of the Yorkshire College. Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy Svo. 
Second Edition, js. 6d, 

* The book is very ably done, displaying an 

intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion. —F^i»A<>* Post. 

0. C. duumer and K. E. Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS. PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. K. 
Roberts. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. as. 6d, 

* An interesting book, illustrated by fascin< 

ating photographs. ' — Speaker. 



Theology 



W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures 
for 1899. By»W. R. Inge, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 



College, Oxford. Demy Svo. lax. 6d, 

net. 
*lt is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Rec0rd. 
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ladj Jnllan or HonrloiL REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
Edited by Grace Warrack. Craum 
9v0, 6s, 
A puttally moderniMd verston, fipom Um 
MS. in the Britbh Mtueua of a book 
which Dr. Dalgainis Urm * One of the 
most remarkaDM books of tbe Middle 
Ages.' Mr. Inge in his Bemptoo Lee* 
tores OB Chrisoan Mysticism calls it 
* The beaotifal but little known Rwvtlt^ 

a. M. Benwm. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the izoth Psalm. By R. M. 
Benson, M.A, of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. Crtnm 8«0. ^r. 
*His facility is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theological eeose 
saves him from many of Uie obvious 
dangers of such a gift. Give him a 
word or a number and at once there 
firings fori . a fertile stream of thought, 
never commonplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable. Kaaders 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
thay use the book simply as a help to 
aeoitatioo. '^^rM«n£r«i«. 

Jaoob BelunttiL THE SUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By Jacob Bbhmen. 
Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Pcap Zvo. y. 6d» 

8. E. I>rlT«r. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr, Svo, 
6s, 

*A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction.** '"-Cmmrduui. 

T. E.Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Zvo. 
7S. 6d. 
A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Look. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. ByWALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 
'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is overlooked.'— (;tfar«<iaiv. 



F. 8. Gnngtr. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. ^ F. S. Granger, 
M.A, Litt.D. Crvwm ftv. 6s. 

. A book dealmg with the evolntion of the 
religious life and ezperteaces. 

• A raaaricable book.'— GAuyvw HermU. 
*BoCh aicholarijaad thoa^itfal book.'— 

Sc0tsntMM» 

H. BailldalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rasbdall, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Bt/o. 6s, 

H.H.H«iiM». APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As lUnstrated by tbe 
Epistlesof Sl Pan! to tbe Corinthians. 
Bt H. H. Henson, M.A, FeUow of 
All Souls', Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, Svo, 6s. 

H. H. Htnicm. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hbnsley Henson, 
M.A, Fellow of AU SouU', Oxford. 
Fca^. 9vo. 31. 6d. 

H. H. HSBMm. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M. A Crown 9vo. 6s. 

J. Hoiiglitoa Ktamedj. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton tvENNEDv. D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown wo. 6s, 

B«IB««I and Ad6ii«7. A BIBLICAL 

INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 

Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 

M.A. Crown %vo, yj. 6d. 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 

the best scholarship of the day in the 

field of Biblical introduction. We know 

of no book which comes into competi- 

tioB with it.' — MmmckosUr Gmmrdum, 

W. H. BeniMttw A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo, ss. 6d, 

* The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.* — 
ManehesierGmmrdimn, 

0. F. a KastemiRiL TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 

By C F. G. Mastsrman. Crown 

Zvo. 6s, 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciatkMi, 

full of interest mad suagestioo. —IK#rU. 
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wmiam BanhHPL CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 
SON, M,IOi bUe Rector of Clovelly. 
With a PrefiMe by ' Lucas Malbt.' 
Cr, Bvo, y, 6d, 

C«dlia BoMbmil THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACX>NESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CsaLiA Robinson. With an 
Introduction fa^ the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr, 8iw. y, 6d, 
'A kanied and tattrcsting book.'— >S(r»/f- 



B.B. Lajard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Latard, M.A. i8iiM. ij. 

T. Httbirt Bladtoy. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OV 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes /•< P. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., "lYton College, 
Oxford. Crown Kvo. &s, 
A Ustortad mocovnt oTUm CfMdk 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
XON. B.A, of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. ' '.mnt Bvo, 31. 

W. Torke Punnet. THE DB 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited. 



with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKB Faussbt, M. a. Cr. Bvo, 
y.6d. 

J.H.Blini. THE SOUL'S PILGRIM. 
AGE: Devotional Readings from 
the published and unpublished 
writings of George Body, D.D. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. Pott Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A. 
Curate of St. Matthew's. Westmin- 
ster. Pott Bvo. 6d. tut. 

k Xempis. THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. By Thomas X Kbmpis. 

With an Introduction by Dban 

Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 

Gere. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 

y, 6d. Padded mcroceo, y. 

'Amongst all the immoMrabl* Baglish 

editio.^ of the "Imitation." there can 

haTe been few which were prettier than 

this one. printed In tcroog and handsome 

tjrpe. with all the glory of red initials.'— 

cLUiow Uormld. 

J. Ubto. THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. 
By John Keblb. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Annino Bell. 
Second Edition, Pcap. Bwo. y. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5s. 
* The present edition Is annotafeed with all 

the care and Insight to be expected from 

Mr. Lock.'— iff flMnrfiMWi. 



Sitocd Commentade0 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Irehmd's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Demy 
Bvo, 6j. 

' The puUishers are to be congrattilated on 
the start the series has roaoe.' — Time*. 
' Dr. Gibson's work is worthy of a high 

1>anMKX>fiB 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Ute 



degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The^ Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the suoject treaUeo.'— 
Atktfuntm. 

Of TTDeoIogi^ 

, Principal of King's College, London. 

Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy wo. 1^. 6d, 
' We welcome with the utmost satisfiictioo 
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a new, dieaper, and more cooTenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders* '^"GtuiftlMM* 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., LituD., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Svo. los. 6d. 
* The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgmenL He is at once 
critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive, A comprehensive and 
thorough book.' — Birmin^^mm P0tL 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.L.OTTLEY,M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Tivo Volumes, Demy Stw. 151. 



' A clear and remarkably fall aocoont of the 
main correnti of tpeculatiaii. Scholarly 
psecimop . • • genuine toterance ... 
intense interest in his subject— «Te Mr. 
Ottley's meAt^'^Cmmrdum, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A E. Burn. B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Zvo. JOS, 6d, 
' This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
S/ecimUr, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., 
Demy Svo. 10s, 6d, 

' Singularly well-informed, comprehensive, 
and fair.'— ^/AVV«f Herald, 

*A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every 
philoso^ical library.* — Scotsman. 



TCbe abttccbman'0 Xibrars 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Abo^een. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
UNS, M.A With Map. Cr, Bvo, 
3s. 6d. 

* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 

historical work.'— {7tMn//a«. 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A, Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Real students will revel in these reverent, 

acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship. — Great Tkottgktt. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER, By 
Canon Winter both am, M.A., 



'A most able book at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggettive.'— ^mu(> 
pfw Herala. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK : Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowdbn, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Eklinburgh. 
Croton Btto, y, 6a, 
'Scholarly and interesting.' — AfancMester 

EVOLUTION. ByF.B.jEVONS,M.A.. 
LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall. 
Durhano. Crown 9vo, y. 6d, 

* A well- written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.' — MamcAester Guar, 
Hian, 



B.SC, LL.B. Cr. Bvo, y. 6<L 

Zbc Cburcbman'0 JSible 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained bv 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcaf, Bvo, is. 6d, 
net, 

* The most attractive, sensible, and instruc* 



tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever mxxk.*~~Ckmrck Gautte. 

ECCLESIASTES. Exphuned by A 
W. Streans, D.D. Fcap, Bvo, 
IS. 6d, net. 

'Scholarly^ suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman, 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. 8w. \i. td. 
nit. 

* Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 



hat managed to compress a good deal of 
infonnation into a limited space.* 

— Guardian, 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. 
Edited by H. W. FULFORD. M.A 
Fcap, Zvo. 15. 6d, ntt 



XTbe Xfbcacc ot Det>otion 

Pott Svo, clot A, 25,; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 

*This series is excellent. '—Thb BiSHor of London. 

•Very delightful.'— The Bishof of Bath and Wells. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishof of Lichfield. 

'The new '* Library of Devodon " is excellent.'— The Bishof of Pbtbkboxougk. 

* Charming.'— ig<c»»tf. * Delightful.'— CA«rcA Bells, 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D. . late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition, 
* The translation is an excellent ^piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition.^ We tMgjxt well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.' — 
Times, 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Chnst Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fdlow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 
' It is probably the best book of iu kind. It 
deserves high commendation.' — Church 
Gazette, 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 

Keble. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D. , 

Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 



been published more attractively.' — 
Acadett^, 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
bv C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Editio Princsps, 

THE TEMPLE By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of'^Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 

Introduction and Notes by B. W. 

Randolph. D.D., Principal of the 

Theological College, Ely. 

A devotional and practical miidon of the 

Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an In- 
troduction by Canon ScoTT Hol- 
land, and Notes by H. C. Bebch- 
ing, M.A 

THE INNER WAY. Being Thirty- 
six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Edited, with an Introduce 
tion, by A W. HUTTON, M.A 
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%M>€tB ot Helfafon 

Edited by H. C BEECHING, Bi. A. With Portraits, Cromn Sw. y, 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 

HUTTON. M.A 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Waltes Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

U Ottley, M.A 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

ByE. L. CuTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON, M.A. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A Clarke. 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

Jbssopp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. ByRM.CAR- 

LYLE and A. J. Carlyle. M.A 



Other Tolumes will be announced in doe conrse. 

Fiction 



Marie Oorelli'8 Novels 

Crown 8cw. 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty'Second Edition, 
VENDETTA tSevinUetUh EdUion. 
THELMA. Twenty-Fifth Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 

DEAD SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 

Edition, 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition, 



conception k mmpuBomt, and if Ukdy 
to wtn an nbiduig place v^thin the 
mtnory of man. . . . The aatliorhas 
immense command of lutfoacc^ and a 
limitless andadtj. • • . This interesting 
and rematkaUe romance will live long 
after mnch of the ephemeral l lt cr atm e 
of the day is fortotten. . . . A literary 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even saD> 
UoM. ~W. T. Stbao in the i? 
e/Jievitwt. 



BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 



WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixth Edition, 
'The tender reverence of the treatmrat 
and the imaginative heanty of the writ* 
ing have reconciled as to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to ns, 
provided it be presented in the tme spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con* 
ceived with high poetic insight, and thu 
*' Dream of the World's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate panphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin Rewiew. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Foriy-Pourth Edition, 
* A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 



[i6oth Thousand. 
It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a iwwerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most sdf-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
ofthe failure of the Churches—the decay 
of faith — in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heaping up . . . The 

Sood Cardinal Bonpr6 is a beautiful 
gure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bnhopin "Les Mis^rables" . . . The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
wtto Manuel before Leo xiii. is char- 
acterised by cxtiaordinary reaHsm and 
dramatic intenrity. .. It n a book with 
a serious porpoee expressed with aheo- 
lute unconventionality and paasioo . . . 
And^ this is to sa^ it is a book worth 
reading.' —Exmmtmer, 
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Anthony Hcq^'s NoroLi 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth 

BdiiioH, 

*A %wy renurkabk book, dMonriag of 

critical analysU impossible within our 

limit; brilliant, bat not superficial; 

well considered, but not elaborated ; 

ooostmcted with the prorerbial art that 

conceals, but yet allows itself to be 

enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 

method is a keen pUasnze.'— Ths World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdUion, 

'A graceful, Tiyacions comedy, true to 

human nature. The characters are 

traced with a masterly hand.'— TVimm. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth EdiHon. 

<Of all Mr. Hope's books, *'A Man of 

Mark" is the one which best compares 

with "The Prisoner of Zenda."'— 

National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Fourth EdiHon. 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 

and chivalry, and pure romance. The 

Count is the most constant, desperate, 

and modest and tender of lovers, a peer* 

less gentleman, an Intrepid fighter, a 



faithful friend, and a msgnsnimoos foa. ' 



PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fifth Edition, 
* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the Uood.'— .y/. Jmmwfi 
GoMitte. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. 
'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Times, 
THE KING'S MIRROR. THrd 
Edition, 
' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide ranse of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpassesall his 
earlier ventures. ^--Spectator, 
QUISANTE. Third EdiHon, 
' The book is notable for a very hi|^ liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.'— x>«i(r 
ChronicU, 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth EdiHon, 
'Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. 1 here is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— Z>«t7r TeUgrm^k, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
' A splendid study of character.'— 

^theiueutn, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE Second Edition, 
'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

^Daily Ckromicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, ^reat sur- 
prises are undertaken, and dann|; deeds 
done^ in wbich men and women hve and 
love tn the old passionate wa^, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily Chromcle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fifth Edition, 

'Here we find roomnce — real, breathing, 

Uriag romaaca. Tha character of Val- 



mond IB drawn unerringly.*— P«i/ MeM 
GaaeiU, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Pierre.' Second EdiHon, 
' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
wUl add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.' — Glasgow Herald, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTV. 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition, 
Mr. Parker has oroduced a reaUy fine 

historical noyftw—Atkemeum, 
* A great hook.'— Blach and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. ' — Literature. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second EdiHon, y, td, 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human natoie than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed bafcce.'— PW/ Matt 
GmM9tt$, 
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8. Baring Goold'i Noreli 

Cr§wn 8cw. 6x. tmck. 



ARMINELL. Fifth RdUurn, 
URITH. Fifth EdiHan, 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA Third EdUum. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition.. 

NOl^MI. lUustrated. Fourth EdiHon. 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUtistrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

BLADYS. lUnstrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. niustnted. Second Edi- 
tion, 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. lUustrated. Second 
Edition, 

THE FROBISHER& 



CcmAn Doyle. ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A Conan Dotlx. 

Seventh Edition, Crown %uo. 6r. 

'Tb« book is &r and away the best view 

that has been Toachsafed os behind the 

scenes of the consoldng-rooai.' — Ilhu- 

trated LoruUm Neutt, 

Stanley Weyxnan. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
MAN, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLB. Sixteenth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Krtry one who reads books at all must 

read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.' — Daily 
ChromcU. 

Lncaa Kalet THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown 2>vo. 6s. 

Lucaa Kalet. THE CARISSIMA 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 
Wages of Sin/ etc. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 6s, 

Lnoas Kalet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LuCAS Malet, 
Author of 'The Wages of Sin.' 
Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* The story is told with a sense of style and a 

dramatic vieour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.' — Time*. 

W. W. Jaoota. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. 



Author of 'Many Cai^goes.' Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Zvo, y. 6d. 

* Can be unresenradly reoounended^ to all 

who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.'— 5/i«c/«/«r. 
'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'— B/aeh and l^hite. 
W. W. Jaootw. MANY CARGOES. 
Br W. W. Jacobs. Twenty-Jlfth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, y, 6d. 

W.W.Jaootw. SEA URCHINS. By 

W.W.Jacobs. Crown Bvo, y.6d. 

Sdnal^BlL DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 42nd thousand. By 

Edna Ltall. Crown Bvo. y* ^. 

George CMflriiiff. THE TOWN TRA- 

VELLER. By George Gissing. 

Author of ' Demos,' ' In the Year of 

Jubilee,' etc. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, dr. 

' It is a bright and witty book above all 

things. Polly Spaikes is a sploidid bit 

of work.'— P«i/ Mmi/ Gwutte. 

' The spirit of Dickens is m it.'— ^Mfamjs. 

Georgv CMoriiiff. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing. Author 
of • Demos.' ' The Town TYayeller,' 
etc. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

TLvoxj Jkbdml the SOFT SIDE 
Bj Henry James, Author of ' What 
Maisie Knew.' Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* The amazing cleverness marks the gicat 



ne amaztqg aevero 
worker. *—^femker. 
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HLJamM. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Bjr Henkt Jambs, Author of * What 
Maisie Knew.' Crowti 8vo. 6s, 
' ** The Sacred Fount" is only for the few, 
but they will , price it highly, for it is 
worthy of iu tllostrioas autnor. '—/'«// 
Mall Giueite. 
8. R. CrtxSkett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Crockett. Author of 'The 
Raiders/ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Ediium. Crovm Bvo, ts, 

* Fun of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 

of arms, and brightened by episodes 
of hnmoor and loyn,' —Westminster 
Gasette, 
8. R. Orodkstt THE STANDARD 

BEARER. By S. R. Crockett. 

Crown Bvo, dr. 

* A delightful taXs^'—S/eaker, 

' Mr. Crockett at his htat.' —Literuimre. 

Arthur Koniion. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fifth Edition, Cr, 
8f«. ds. 

Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail In the true humanity 
of the book lies iu justification, the 
permanence of iu interest, and iu in- 
dubitable triumph.* — A thrtusum, 
'A great book. The anther's method is 
aamattgly effective, and woduces a 
thrilling sense of r^ty. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is sinq>ly appalling and irresistible in 
iu interest. ^It is humorous also ; with* 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.*— fF«riUl 

Artlmr Koniion. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. Bv Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition, Cr. 8t«. 65. 
' The book is a masterpiece.'— Pa// Mall 
GoMftte. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.' — A tkefueum. 

Arthur HorriBon. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison. 
Author of * Tales of Mean Streets/ 
etc Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

lull of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 
Daify Telegra/h. 

Arthur Korrlson. CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, Author of 'A Child of the 
Jago,' eu:. Crown Svo, 6s, 
'The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 

is perfect.'— /7ai/j^ Mail 
'Admirable. • • . Delightful humorous 



relief ... a most artistic and satis- 
&ctory achievement.'— %S'/Antetor. 

KazFemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown Svo, 6s. 
' A story of pure adventure, with a sensa* 
tion on every page.' — Daify Mail, 

U, Sufherland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

OP Sutherland. Third Edition, 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic' — Literatufe. 

Mrs. Oliflbrd. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER, By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 

* The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 

itely tMd.'—S/eaier. 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
•Maelcho/etc Fifth Edition, Cr. 
Svo, 6s, 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
' A really great hook,' —S/eetat^, 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Croivn Svo. 6s, 

Eden Phillpotts. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the MUt.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

* Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school* 

bojrs do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-per« 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By Eden Phill- 
potts, Author of * The Children of 
the Mist.' Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
'A book of strange power and fasdnatioo.' 
— Morning Post, 

* Inimiuble humoai,*— Daify Graphic* 
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Jane BaztofT. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jams Baklow, 
Author of * Irish Id^' Stcomd 
EdiiioH. Crown Btfo. 6s. 
' Vivid aod singularly naV-^c^ismmm. 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Baslow. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

J. E. Flndlater. THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 

Jane H. Findlatbr. Fourth 

Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

'A powerful and rivid ttorj.' —Standard, 

' A beautifol story, sad and strange as truth 

itvtir—yaniiy Fair. 
'A singularly original, daver, and beautiful 

story. '—Guardian, 
' Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty^ and reserve foxc^.'—S^tat^r, 
* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 
beautiful. '~^Ai<A and WkiU. 

J. S. Tlndlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. S. Tlndlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
• Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
' A not unworthy successor to " The Green 



Graves 



irortnYS 
of BaJgc 



owrie."*— CW/&. 



J. S. and nary Findlater. TALES 

THAT ARE TOLD. By Jane H. 

Findlater, and Mary Findlater. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Delightful and graceful stories for which 

we have the warmest welcome.'— 

Literature. 

Mary Findlater. A NARROW WAY. 

By Mary Findlater. Author of 

'Over the Hills.' Third Edition, 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

' A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.' — Morning Post. 
' Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 
and tender sympathy.' — Manchester 
Gnardian, 

nary Tlndlater. OVER THE 

HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 

Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Birmtnghmm Post. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Crown Btfo, 6s, 
' Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 
A most touching %Xjorf,'~^/tctator. 



Alfred Qllifailt. OWD BOB, THE 

QREY DOG OF KENMUtR. By 

Alfred Olliyaiit. Fifth Edition . 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

*Weud, thrilling, strikingly giaphic.*— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . Itisooetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman, 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-sdrring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog u dear.' — Litcratmre, 

B. K. Or6ker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By a M. Croker. 
Author of 'Diana Burington.' 
Fifth Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably sample, 

easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
bridcness of her dialogue, and the geni> 
ality of her portraiture.'— -«S/«c/^K/#r. 

B. K. Or6ker. A STATE SECRET. 

By B. M. Croker. Author of * Pe^gy 

of the Bartons, ' etc Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. 

'Full of humour, and always fresh and 

pleasing. ' — Daify Express, 

* Ingenious, hiuBoroiis, pretty, padietic* — 

H. O. WeUa. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS. and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.'— kSk/«rd<af Review, 

H. a. Wena. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. Q. 

Wells. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 

6s, 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the resdcr as by a magic spelL' — Scot*- 



BaniJ6aanettol>iuica]L A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannettb Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr, 8tw. 6s, 

' The dialogue U fuU of wit.'— GlMr. 

Sara Jeaanette Dnnoaa. THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannettb 
Duncan, Author of ' A Vojrage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

a F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Kxart. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
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W.X.Vosrig. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

By W. E. NORSJl, Author of ' Made- 

moisefle de Menac/ etc. Fourth 

£dUipm, OvwH 8c«0. 6s. 

'An jptdlfTtnafly Mtfiifcctory aod mormUy 

bncing novcL — Dmify T^Ugrm^ 

W.ENORii. HIS GRACE. ByW.E. 

Nossis. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. 

6s. 
W. E Norzl& THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 

NOKSIS. Crown Svo. 6s, 

W.E.VaniM. CLARISSA FURIOSA 

By W. E. NORRIS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
' As a ttory it is admiraUe, as a/m desHii 
it is capital, as a lay scrmoo studded 
vith sems of wit and wisdom it is a 
nxM/^Tho ly^r/d. 

W.B.NOITU. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. NoRSis. Illustrated. Second 
Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. 
' Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
'wAsSaaJ—GUuMom HtraU. 



W. E Vomg. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. NORKIS. Suond Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

W. Cnazk Bilgg«U. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

lotart Bur. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. By RoBBST Barr. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' A book which has abundantly satisfied ns 

by itscapital hamonr. *'~Dm$iy Chr^micU. 

lotart Bur. THE MUTABLE 

MANY. By Robert Barr. Steond 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

' Vary much the best noTcl that Mr. Barr 

luHi yet given us. There is mnch insight 

in it, and much excellent humour. — 

DaUyChroniclt. 

Bolwrt Bur. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 
'Of thfleM medieval romances, which are 
now nining ground, *'The Countess 
TekliT' b the very best we have seen. 
The story is writun in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style.'— Pa// 
MmUGoMtiU. 
lOlwrtBur. THE STRONG ARM. 
By Robert Barr. Author of *The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Stamd 
Edition^ Svo. 6f. 



a J. OateUflU B^lM. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C J. Cutcuffb Hyne, Author 
of * Captain KetUe.' With 8 Illos- 
trations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Second Edition, Crown Sivo, 6s, 

A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
exploits in the Spanish Indies after the 
CromwelUan wars. 

Mrs. Dadenoy. THE THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, 
Author of 'Folly Comer.' Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

' One of the^ brightest, wittiest, and most 
entertaining novels published this 
spring, '^sketch, 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

' A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging yn%onx,—Clobe. 

Andrvw Balfinir. TO ARMSl Bv 
Andrew Balfour. lUustratea. 
Second Edition. Crown Sfvo. 6s. 

' The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
&^on. *—PaIl MmU Gojutte. 

Andrvw Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour. 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword.' 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A vigorous piece of work^ well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.'— C^ikf- 
£ow Jfermld, 

R.HlellOM. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
HiCHENS. Author of 'Flames,' etc. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

* The jvork u undentablv that of a man of 

striking imagination. — Dmify Ifeutt. 

K. Hlohons. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By ROBERT 
HiCHENS, Author of 'Fhunes.' 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Of a strange, haunting quality. '—Clmtigow 

Herald. 

BteiAMi Orano. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Couraf^.' Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A fkidnating ^UBi»,'Sjeetnter, 
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DorottiiA Ctartrd. THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
'LadjBabj.' Second Edition. Crown 
%vo, 6s, 
' Bright aod eatataiamg.'—S/tctmUr. 
'Highly entertaining and cqjoymble.*-- 
ScaitmoM, 

DorottlMt Ctanzd. THE SUPREME 

CRIME. By DOROTHEA Gerard. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

'One of the very best plots we have met 

with in recent fiction, and handled with 



that quiet naerrii^ reaUm which always 
diatingmahct the aathor't beat work.'— 
Acm^Gmy. 

0. F. Ckm. THE REDEMPTION 
OF DAVID CX)RSON. By C. F. 
GOSS. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

* Dramatic instinct and a vigoroos imagina- 

tion mark this soul history of a Quaker 
mystic. ' — A tkemtum. 

* A really fine \»6k:— Public O^im^u. 

'A powerful and original book, and un- 
usually striking.'— /Vi^/. 

'Worthy to stand hi^h in the ranks of 
modern fiction.'— Z-ti^rtt/Mnr. 



OTHER aiX-SHILUNQ NOVItS 

CrowH ovOrn 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
By Hope Dawlish. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 
Noel Ainslie. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. 
Clark Russell and other Authors. 

THE BLACK WOLFS BREED. 
By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
Earl or Iddesleioh. 

DERWENTS HORSE By Victor 
Rousseau 

ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Cafftn (Iota). 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 

Pendered. 
THE PLUNDERERS. By Morley 

Roberts. 
THE HUMAN INTEREST. By 

Violet Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

LAREN Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 

NANT. By J. Maclarbn Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundellb- Burton. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle- 

BURTON. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 



SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloun- 

dellb-Burton. 
PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition. 

By Ada Cambridge. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
By Richard Marsh. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 
Richard Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. ByE.H. 
Strain. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 
Penny. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. By 

W. C Scully. 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 

W. C Scully. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. Ouphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Ouphant. 

THE LADY*S WALK. By Mrs. 

Ouphant. 
MIRRY-ANN. By NORMA LORIMBS. 
JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 

LORIMBS. 

THE STRONG .GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE By Helen Shipton. 

CHRISTALLA. By ESMt STUART. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
Ernest Glanyillb 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 
R. N. Stephens. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 

R. N. Stephens. 
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the paths of the prudent. 

BjJ. S. Flxtchsr. 

the builders. Bj J. s. 

FLITCHSS. 

DANIEL WHVTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 
THE CAPSINA. By £. F. Benson. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 

By E. F. Benson. 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 

Ulustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT thou have THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
PsRcr White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE. M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 

and A Moore. 
GALLIA By M^is Muriel 

Down. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By BifiNis Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

Br Julian Corbett. 
MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 

Orpbn. 
THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. Keigh- 

letSnowdbn. 
CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S. By Mart Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 

OFTHEROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 

VORD. 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
Corntord. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA By 
Laura Daintret. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 

CUVS P. WOLLEY. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton. 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Prtce. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ' A High Little World.' 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R. Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By L 

Hooper. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 
A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 
THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 

Blythe Patton. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucy Maynard. 
VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS Brunb. 
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By Ernbst 



BjCharlbs 

OF PRIN- 
Mrs. C N* 



CfWWH 

THE MESS DECK. Bj W. F. 
Shannon. 

A SON OF THE STATE By W. 

PBTT RlXXSB. 

CEASE FIREl By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Glanvillb. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. By 
Ernbst Glanvillb. 

BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Glbig. Illustrmted. 
THE ADVENTURE 

CESS SYLVIA. By 

Williamson. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C SCULLT. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mar- 
OARBT BBNSON. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Street. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. FiftA 
Edition, By Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER* By Mart 
Gaunt. 

JACOTRELOAR. By J. H. Pearcb. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By ESM< 

Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. ByETBLTN 
Dickinson. 



AUT NIHIU 



8m. 

AUT DIABOLUS 
ByX. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O'Graot. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGSb By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 

VILLB FBNN. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Orton Prowsb. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Prtcb. 
DISENCHANTMENT. ByF.MABKL 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A Shixld. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E. NORRIS. 

A CAVAUER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 
Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Ouprant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Nbu- 

MANN. 
A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. ^ H. A Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
Hannah Lynch. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. 
Howard Pease. 



By 
By 



HALP-OROWN NOVILS 

Crown 8xv. 



HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Anthor of 'Indian Idylls.' 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. 

NORRIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist By E. Lynn Lyntom. 
EUvitUh BdUion, Post 8cw. xi. 
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XTbe Vlovclist 

Messrs. Methuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
htah departure in publishing. Thev are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series ot Norels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six Shilling Novel The first numbers of ' The Noveust' are as 
follows:— 

L DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 

£. W. HORNUNG. 

IL JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

IIL THE INCAS TREASURE 
Ernest Glanyille. 

IV. Outoffrini. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VL BUNTER'S CRUISE C. 

Glbio. 
VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 
Vin. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BOYSON Weekes. 
TX. OutoffrinU 

X. VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
of the Transvaal. E.S.Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 

F. NORRETS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russelu 



XIII. THE POMP OF THE LAVI- 
LETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony 
Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas 
Malet. 

XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. 
Oliphant. 



XVIL DERRICK 
Edna Lyall. 

XVm. IN THE 
ALARMS. 



VAUGHAN. 

MIDST OF 
Robert Barr. 



XIX. HIS GRACE. W. E. 
Norris. 



XX. DODO. E F. Benson. 

XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
Baring Gould. 



S. 



XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
TO PONTIAC Gilbert 
Parker. 



Aetbuen'0 Sispenm? Xibrans 

A New Series of Copyright Books 



L THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General Baden- Powell. 

II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General Baden. 
Powell. 

IIL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. Baring-Gould. 



V. PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. Croker. 



BARTONS. 



VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 



VIII. ROBERTS OF 
By J. S. Fletcher. 



PRETORIA. 



IX. THE GREEN GRAVES OF 
BALGOWRIE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. 

X. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By 
H. G. Wells. 

XI. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. 
E Norris. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A S$Hes of Books hy well-known Autkars^ wtU iUustraied, 
THREE-AND-eiXPENOK EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By Edith E. Cuthkll. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 
By Edith E. Cuthell. 



THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harkt Collinowood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clakk Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sou By G. Man- 
vxllbFenn. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ kandsomefy bounds 

and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-eiXPCNOE EAOH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
•Mdle. Moru* 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. Meade. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 
L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. 
L. T. Meade. 



By 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading ardes. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated oy competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8fv. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

The following volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 



ENGLAND. By H. db B. Gibbins, 
LittD., M.A, late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize> 
man. Seventh Edition^ Revised. 
With Maps and Plans, y, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 



M.A, Fellow of Oriel CoUege, Oxon. 
Third Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 
M. A Fourth Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. ByASRAEP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. & Granger. 

M.A. Second Edition, 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 

LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 

Masses. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins. 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M. A. Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, LittD., M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.a Illustrated. 
y, 6d, 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
Bv R. A. Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
Dickson. F.R.S.E, F.R. Met Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. BintCH, 
M. A. , F. R. S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 3^. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE By F. W. Theo- 
bald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University Collq;e, 
Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. Br 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Ediiiam, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown 8fv. 2s. 6d, 
Thefoilawing Volumes of the Series are ready : — 



TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND 
OLD. By G. Howell. Third 
EdUion. 

THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLT- 
OAKE. Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
^C. F. Bastable, M.A., Professor 
ot Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WiLKINS, B.A. 



THE RURAL EXODUS. 
Anderson Graham. 



By P. 



By 



LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. K Moore. 

TRUSTS. POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. Cooke-Tatix>r. 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. BjGkktrudeTuckwbxx. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADTDiLKE. 
Miss BuuLEY, and Miss Whitlet. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufuann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. ByEBoWMAKKS. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE UM* 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. Hqbson, 

aA. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Shrrwsll, M.A. Third 
EdiHon, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clbmknt Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Rrason. 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 



iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Cbae- 
phoroe, Emnenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LLD., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St Andrews. 51. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E N. P. Moor, M.A. 3;. 6^. 

CICERO— Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Morena, Philippic 11., In CatiU- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 51. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks. M.A.. late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
y, 6d, 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A. Croutn 
8vo, as, 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GODLET, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, ai. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus. 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by & T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3;. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electia and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 2s. 6d, 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated ^ R. B. Townshknd, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as, 6d, 



Educational Books 



THE NICOMACHEAN 



CLASSICAL 

ETHICS THE 



CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 



OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at Sl Andrews. Demy Svo. ly. 



Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus Collq;e, 
Oxford. Demy Svo, lof. 6d. mi. 



• We m«t content ouTMlves with saving, in p^, ^^j, ^^.^ ^^ ^^ important MSS. have 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, ^^^ re^lUlcd. An appendix deals 



seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so dearly and shortly 

Eut, and what is original is (with equal 
revity) of such value and interest' 



with the accentual element in eariy 
Latin verte. The Comn«otary is very 

folL 

* A work of great eruditioa and fine sdiolar- 
ship. '—Se^tsmtmm 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
l^ E. C. March ANT. M.A, Fellow 
Off PMerhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St Paul's School 
CfVHVi Bvo. y, 6d. 

passages for unseen trans- 
lation. By E. C. Marchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A. late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's School 
Crvwn. 8«9. 31. 6d, 
' We know no book of this class better fitted 

for use in the higher forms of schools.' — 

Gumrdian, 

TACm AGRICOLA With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R« F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8tw. sj. 

TACITI GERMANIA By the same 
Editor. Crown 8t«. 21. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDKLL, M.A Fcap. Bvo, is, 6d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. ByE. D. Stone. M. A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap, Bvo, 
XI. 6d, 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 



M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, u, 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M. A F^ap, 

Bvo, 2S, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE By a E. WiNBOLT, 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown Bvo, is, 6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckland Green, 
M.A, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St John's 
College, Oxon. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 
Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A With a Preface by 
Walter Lock. D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap, Bvo, y, 6d, 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Bvo, 2s, 6d, 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster 
Grammar SchooL Crown Bvo, is. 6d, 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Bvo, 
as, 6d, 



SCIENCE 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE By J. T. Dunn. D.Sc., 
and V. A. Mundella. With 114 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Mttkuen's Science Primers, 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. Bv R. 



Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, ax. 6d, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
ISM AND ELECTRICITY: an 
Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. 
Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University CoUege, 
Birminfirham. With 181 Diagrams. 
Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 
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TCestbooto of XLcchnolom 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E Wood. Illustrated. Second 
Editum. Cr. Qvo, is, 6d, 

CARPENTRY ANP JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Cr, 6vo, 31. 6d, 
' An adnunbltt elementary ttjct-book on the 
mihjtct.'—Bmlder, 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr,Bvo, y,6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 



Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ftally 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. 
AND PRACTICAU By Clare 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. ai. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Bj W. French, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, I Lancaster. 
Part I. With numerous diagrams. 
Crown Zvo, is. 6d, 
* An excellent and eminently practical llttk 
)iOck.'—Sckeolmaster. 



ENQU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. Crown Bvo. y, 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH. E 
Malden, M.A. is. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
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